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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Preface to the firft volume of thefe 
papers, and the fubject matter of the 
whole, fo fully exprefs the nature and defign 
of the inftitution of the Bath Society, as to 
preclude the neceflity of faying much by way 
of Introduction. A few brief Remarks, 


however, may not be deemed impertinent, 


A late ingenious Writer has juftly re- 
marked, that ‘* Improvements in Tillage 
‘* arife, in general, from the flow operation 
‘* of doubting experience among men who 
‘* obtain their bread by the fweat of their 
‘brows, whofe minds are not fufficiently 
‘‘ enlarged to adopt, but with reluctance, 
** any deviation from the practice of their 
«‘ forefathers, and who are fearful of rifquing 

‘¢ the 


Ey 


‘* the moderate certainty they poflefs for the 
‘« profpect of greater gains which are yet 


“© unknown.” 


The truth of this obfervation is evident; 


and fhews the utility of Gentlemen’s form- ~ 


ing themfelves into Societies, and offering 


premiums for the introduction of experi- 
ments, which will fecure the practical Far- 


mer from lofs in cafe of their failure. And 


many Members of fuch Societies being men _ 


of confiderable landed property, have a fuf- 


ficient influence to propagaté the refulting | 


advantages in their refpective neighbour- 


hoods; and have it alfo in their power to 


make experiments, which it would perhaps 
be imprudent for common Farmers to make 


at their own rifque. 


Such Gentlemen, therefore, as patronize 
eftablifhments of this kind, do themfelves 


greater 
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greater honour than their modefty will per- 
mit them to fee in its full luftre; and are 
peculiarly intitled to the thanks of their 
country. At a very trifling expence they 
become the primary means of increafing the 
wealth and happinefs of the community, 
who feel, through every rank and order, the 
beneficial effects of every improvement that 
tends to increafe the value and the produce 


of our lands.: 


To the Beneficed Clergy alfo, of every 
rank, the encouragement of fuch Societies 
ought to become the object of fpeedy and 
general attention. They are effentially in- 
terefted in whatever tends to promote the 
improvement and value of lands, being fure 
to partake of the increafed produce, without 
the leaft lofs from the failure of any expe- 
riment. It therefore feems incumbent on 
them to lend their affiftance in fupporting 


an 
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an inftitution which muft increafe the value 
of their livings in proportion as its exertions 


become beneficial to the public, 


To their feveral correfpondents, (whofe 
letters are in general printed in their own 


words, and invariably fo with regard to ex- 


periments) the Society return their thanks ; 


and hope the following pages will furnifh 
ufeful information to Practical Farmers.--- 
They alfo hope, by future communications 
from fuch Gentlemen as have made Agri- 
culture and Planting their employment and 
ftudy, to be enabled to continue their pub- 


lication in a third volume. 
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Babe AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


ArTicLE I. 


Propofal for further Experiments on the Ad- 
vantages of Cultivating Carrots. 


[By ArtTHUR YounNG, efq;] 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE publication of your firft volume of me- 
moirs has convinced the world, that you 

do not only labour with affiduity to perfect the 
Agriculture of the Counties to whofe ufe your 
eftablifhment is more particularly dedicated; but 
that you alfo embrace, in a liberal manner, the 
publick good of the whole community. A So- 
ciety that does not publifh it’s tranfactions may 
be of a partial, limited, and confined utility, but 
can never diffufe the knowledge it rewards, nor 
render the fuccefsful efforts of individuals the 
Vou, II, B. means 
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means of general improvement. For want of this 
circumftance, the London Society (of which I 
have been for fome years an attending member) 
has failed in a remarkable degree, of feeing it’s 
noble and liberal premiums attended with any 
confiderable effect. I am however happy enough 
to add, that they have entered upon that effential 
work at laft, fo that the world may hereafter ex- 
pect to partake in that mafs of valuable informa- 
tion which they have hitherto been too little 
folicitous to fpread. 


In your firft volume are two memoirs on the 
cultivation of Carrots, an object which always ap- 
peared to me to rank among the moft important 
in Britifh Agriculture; but which, for certain rea- _ 
fons, has made much lefs progrefs than it’s excel- 
lence would lead one to expect. The hiftory of 
this branch of our hufbandry is difpatched ina 
few words. 


It appears from Norden’s Surveyors Dialogue, 
publifhed in 1600, that carrots were commonly 
cultivated, at that time, about Orford in Suffolk, 
and about Norwich in Norfolk; and it is very re- 
markable, that the tract of fand between Orford, 
Woodbridge, and Saxmundham, has, I appre- 

hend, 
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hend, to this day, more carrots in it than all the 
reft of the kingdom put together ;*—a ftriking 
inftance of the locality of pra¢tices in agriculture, 
and of that extreme tardinefs with which any 
particular branch of cultivation moves from one 
place to another. 


In the fummer of 1779, I examined that coun- 
try with a Ruffian gentleman, to whom I had the 
pleafure of explaining the admirable management 
of thofe fand farmers; and it was with much 
fatisfaction that I found the culture of carrots 
rather increafing amongft them than the contrary, — 
which I took the more notice of, as I had viewed 
it ten years before. One farmer had 36 acres, 
many of them from roto 20, few lefs than 5 or 6, 
and fcarcely one that was without any. The ftrait, 
handfome, clean roots are fold at 6d. a bufhel to 
London, and all the reft ufed upon the farm, 
chiefly for feeding the teams of horfes, at an al- 
lowance of a bufhel per horfe per diem. Thefe 
horfes are of the fineft cart breed, perhaps, in the 
world, do heavy work, and never have any oats 
allowed them when at carrots. 


* Perhaps the quantity of carrots raifed in the neighbourhood of 
Chard, and brought to that market, may be nearly equal, and the 
roots fuperior in quality. 
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In the regifter of my Eaftern Tour, [have given 
feveral accounts of the experiments on this root 
by fundry gentlemen, but moft of them praétifed 
the hufbandry in a defultory unconne¢ted, man- 
ner, inftead of making them the part of a regular 
fyftem. In countries where turnips ‘are not well 
eftablifhed, it is common to fee a man have a few 
acres this year, and none the next ;—a fure proof 
the culture is little underftood. In the fame jour- 
ney I viewed the farm of Mr. Billing, who gained 
the premium of the London Society, for carrots, . 
which he cultivated with great fpirit for a few 
years, and then totally dropped them.. Thus, 
gentlemen, we find that the culture of this valu- 
able plant has made little or no progrefs, except 
in that angle of Suffolk, where it was eftablifhed 
two hundred years ago. 


In order to promote the hufbandry in future; 
we muft enquire into the circumftances that have 
hitherto retarded it. 


I cannot attribute this to the expences of the 
crop, though they are high: Other articles of 
cultivation have fpread greatly under expences 
double, treble, and quadruple thofe of carrots, 
fuch as hops: Befides, there are many gentlemen, 

not 
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not to mention fubftantial farmers, who would 
difregard: the expence were they affured of the 
advantage. But the charge is not fo great as 
generally thought, when managed with an eye 
to an extenfive culture, and not a confined one 
for one or two particular objects. Let us com- 
pare them in this refpect with turnips, Theore-. 
tical calculations are rarely fo fatisfactory as the 
actual tranfcripts of experience; I had this year a 
field of eleven acres, fix of which were fallowed 
for turnips, three under the cluftered potatoe, and 
two in carrots; the laft have coft me per acre as 
follows : 


yeep REY: 8 

Rent, tythe, and rates -- Ee ay iQ 
One ploughing, (double the common price) ¢.8 6 
Seed, four pounds, at 1s. 6d. 0 60 
Sowing — oo 6 
Harrowing —- —- oro 
‘Three hoeings and one weeding — I 50 
Digging up —— o10 0 
Y SEDC aes) 


When dug and left on the ground! confider them 
in the fame ftate of preparation as turnips grow- 
‘ng. Icarted, cleaned, topped, and laid up part 
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of this crop, but thofe expences have nothing to 
do in the comparifon with turnips. Before I pro- 
ceed, allow me a few remarks. | | 


Fifteen years ago I cultivated carrots upon an- 
other farm of this eftate, but I was then fo young 
a farmer that my expences ran much higher than 
thefe: I had a bailiff who had a great opinion of 
contract work ; by his advice I hoed and took up 
by the acre. But experience has long fince told 
me, that that mode of doing work is as extrava-~ 
gant in any unufual bufinefs, as it is beneficial in 
the common routine of afarm. At Woodbridge, 
hoeing carrots from general practice has as fixed 
a price as turnips, viz. a guinea an acre for three 
hoeings; but where the cultivation is unknown, 
day work I have found greatly preferable to con- 
tract. I fhould however obferve, that if the fum- 
mer had not been remarkably dry, my expence of 
hocing might have been higher, for my foil, a 
gravelly, fandy loam, with ftones, is much worfe 
to hoe than the pure fands of Woodbridge: the 
chief difficulty arofe. from the quantity of the 
Polygonum aviculare, which was the predominant 
weed, fo tough a one that fcarcely any hoe will 
cut it. Your correfpondent Mr. Billingfley re- 
ports expences which amaze me ; 138. an acre for 

fowing 
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fowing can fcarcely anfwer; certainly with Mr. 
Ducket’s drill it might be done for a third of that 
expence: Digging up 30s. an acre is equally ex- 
travagant. To return :—The turnips were twice 
fown, a part of them thrice, but were all eaten 


by the fly.t 


I mutt therefore minute what would have been 
the expences had the crop fucceeded. It is eafy 
to do this with great accuracy, 


A ee 


Five ploughings, 4s. each — 
Seven harrowings at different times 
Rolling with two horfes 

Seed and fowing 
Hoeing firft 4s. 6d. fecond 2s. 6d. 


Rent, tythe, and rates —- 


OO OO Co's." 
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The expence of carrots 


Excole, "fio 186s 


+ As foon asI found the fly had begun to attack them I gathered 
elder in full bloffom, laid it thickly in fpots of the field; in fome 
places the flowers mafhed, in others the leaves the fame, and I added 
it frefh and freth ; but no attention of this fort would preferve mea 
fingle plant. The fly feemed to devour the plants as freely in thofe 
{pots as in any other. 
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If we call the fuperiority of expence 20s. an 
acre, I believe we fhall be very near the truth; 
and it muft be at once apparent that the excefs of 
20s. in expence cannot be the caufe of the culture 
fpreading fo little; for, to anfwer this expence, 
there are favourable circumftances which muft not 
be forgotten. 


I. They are much more impenetrable to froft. 
I never heard of any damage received by the crops 
at Woodbridge, where they are always left in the 
ground to be taken up as wanted. Laft winter our 
crops of turn'ps were univerfally deftroyed; and 
they fuffer exceedingly whenever a froft is fevere. 
This renders carrots fo much more certain and to 
be depended on, that no man poffeffed of a good 
crop but muft feel himfelf on velvet, while the 
ftock of other men are ftarving. 


II. They are not fubject to any diftempers, or 
accidents that approach to the evils of the anbury 
and the fly in turnips. They are alfo fown ata 
feafon when they cannot fuffer by drought. Of 
late years turnips have fuffered fo much by all 
thefe attacks, as to have fubjected the farmers of 
this county and Norfolk to moft heavy lofles. 


III. They 
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Til. They laft to a feafon of difficulty, (April) 
when ftock, and efpecially fheep farmers are fo . 
diftreffed, that they know not what refource to 
provide; a circumftance of fuperiority which every 
praétical farmer mutt be ready enough to admit. 


IV. But perhaps the greateft fuperiority of all 
is to be drawn from the nature of fandy foils, the 
principles which fhould guide their cultivation 
being in general moft miferably mifunderftood. 
On thefe foils there is an inherent defect in the 
culture of turnips as commonly carried on. The 
true theory of tillage for fand, isto give it tena- 
city; but unfortunately, the fummer ploughings 
and harrowings fo liberally given for turnips are 
in the fpirit of the clay culture friadility. Every 
ploughing that is given to fand, after the fpring 
moifture is over, is certainly mifchievous, in let- 
ting the fun deep into the foil, adding to it’s 
loofenefs, volatilizing, and confequently carrying 
off any mucilaginous particles there may be in it, 
and letting loofe that degree of adhefion which the 
preceding winter’s rains might have occafioned. 
The farmers fubmit to thefe ills in order to effe& 
the benefit of deftroying weeds; and when a 
fandy field has much couch grafs (triticum re- 
peus) in it, they are forced to repeat their tillage 

| to 
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to a degree that would make one believe they 
wifhed to deftroy every principle of adhefion in 
the foil. Any hufbandry, therefore, that would 
exclude all this tillage, and at the fame time keep 
the weeds under, is evidently an improvement 


upon this fyftem. Upon good fands there is 


fcarcely a better practice than fowing winter 
vetches for foiling, and ploughing the land only 
once after the vetches for turnips; this excludes 
much tillage, but is inferior to carrots, which ad- 
mit no fummer ploughing whatever: One earth 
given with a trench plough in March, and ample 
hoeings on the furface through the fummer, feems 
to be the management of all others the moft pro- 
per for this foil; and if the crop is left late in the 
ground, and the foil is very fandy, to fucceed it 
with buck wheat, for which any degree of clean- 
ing from couch may be given if neceflary. It 
muft not from hence be imagined that I am an 
enemy to the Turnip Hufbandry, which, in truth, 
is one of the greateft improvements that ever was 
introduced into the agriculture of this kingdom. 
J am no more than endeavouring to fhew that 
there are advantages attending Carrots which do 


not flow from the other culture; and which ren- 


der them an object of very great confequence, 
though not to be purfued to the exclufion of 
turnips. 

When 
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When thefe circumftances are confidered, it 
will not be found that the excefs of the expence of 
the carrot culture can be efteemed any reafon for 
their not having been more attended to in this 
kingdom. That excefs in fact vanifhes, for I 
am clearly of opinion, that there is no intelligent 
turnip farmer that would not give a confiderable 
portion of it, if not the whole, annually per acre, 
on their turnips, to have them infured againft all 
thofe failures and accidents to which carrots are 
not liable. 


Now, if it is not to be attributed to the ex- 
pence, that this cultivation does not extend, it 
will neceffarily be afked, to what is it owing? 
My anfwer to this queftion will be, without hefi- 
tation, BECAUSE THE VALUE IS NOT ASCERTAINED. 
All other objections to acrop become as nothing 
when compared to this: For a man to attend with 
fome degree of anxiety, much trouble, and great 
expence, to procure a produce, which when gained 
is of little or doubtful value, is to take pains to 
place one’s felf in an odious and grating fituation. 
It is what no man will voluntarily do. The far- 
mers put wheat, barley, or oats in the ground, 
becaufe they know thofe crops will certainly re- 
pay them, if nota great, at leaft a moderate profit: 

7 They 
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They fow turnips and clover, becaufe a great mafs 
of general and particular experience tells them: 
that in the feeding of any fort of cattle thofe plants. 
will amply pay them for any moderate expences.) 
But if you recommend carrots, they at once fay, 
What are they worth? How will they pay? The 
fociety that offers premiums for the cultivation, 
or the individual who recommends it, ought to 
be able to anfwer this queftion ; and if they can- 
not do that, gain the neceffary knowledge as the 
firft ftep towards diffufing the practice. 


~- 


The misfortune is, that the value remains yet 
unafcertained ; froma general review of the expe- 
riments before the publick, a fatisfactory decifive 
knowledge of this point is not to be gained. As 
this is a circumftance of confiderable impor- 
tance, it will not be improper to give it a flight 
examination. 


The moft confiderable practice, and the only 
one of common farmers, upon a large fcale, is 
that of the fands in the neighbourhood of Wood- 
bridge; unfortunately for afcertaining the value 
of the root from their crops, the fale to the Lon- 
don market always enters into their view in the 
cultivation. The ftrait, clean roots are fold at 

6d. per ° 
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6d. per bufhel at the quays, upon the Wood- 
bridge river, into fhips that.carry them to Lon- 
don; and the refufe of the crops are what they 
feed their horfes with; all we therefore learn is, 
that it will anfwer to fell them at 6d. and that 
they are a nourifhing and proper food for horfes, 
inftead of oats: But the fale is what we mutt 
keep clear of, for that is confined to certain fitu- 
ations within the reach of very great cities, as all 
the {maller towns are fupplied by gardeners, 


Amongft thofe whofe experiments are pub- 
lifhed Mr. Billing ranks foremoft; here again, 
‘the value.of carrots is rather depreciated than ad- 
vanced ; for he raifed great crops, had repeated 
experience upon a large fcale of their excellence in 
fattening oxen and fheep; feeding cows, ‘horfes, 
and hogs; and keeping ewes and lambs in a very 
fuperior manner, late in the fpring, after turnips 
were gone; but, notwithftanding thefe great ad- 
vantages, he gave the culture up; fo that’ when 
I viewed his farm there was not a carrot upon it; 
from which we may conclude a deficiency in 
value. 


In feveral experiments I regiftered in my Expe- 
imental. Agriculture, but which were not made 
with 
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with that precifion which the importance of the 
fubject merited, nor repeated often enough, I 
found the value upon an average, of all applica- 
tions, to be 13d. a bufhel, heaped meafure ; efti- 
mating it at 7olb. it is 11. 14s. per ton. 


In my Eaftern Tour, the experiments of feveral 
gentlemen on carrots are inferted, and the follow- 
ing are their valuations :—~ 


per ton. 
», bo he 
Mr. Mellifh of Blyth, a general me ae 
horfes, cows, and hogs — _ 
Mr. Stovin of Doncafter, hogs bought lean; 2 
fatted and fold off — — } i4 =) Sy 
Mr. Moody of Retford, oxen fatted, and roe 


account accurate aa ee roo 
Mr. Taylor of Bifrons, faving of hay and 
corn in feeding horfes — Aten Oo 69 


Mr. Le Grand of Afh, fattening wethers 0 13 
Sir John Hoby Mill of Bifham, fattening hogs 1 6 
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To thefe let me add Mr. Billingfley’s experi- 
ment in your firft volume, 200lb. 3s. or Be ton 
11. 13s. 6d, 


Now gentlemen, if we oppofe to thefe accounts 
others of gentlemen, and I have met with fuch, 
who 
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who could not in fome of thefe applications make 
their carrots worth any thing; it will appear how 
unfettled the real value is. 


For inftance: Mr. Stovin by fattening hogs 
makes 4]. per ton, and Sir John Mill 1]. 6s. but 
Mr. Edmund Burke, at Beconsfield, could not 
make his hogs fatten at all on them; and fome 
neighbours of mine have found them fit only, as 
they exprefs it, to /cour hogs to death inftead of 
fattening; yet Mr. I.e Grand, of Afh, has fold 
three-fcore porkers, moft delicately fatted (that 
is his term) upon them, 


When accounts fo extremely contradictory are 
before the publick, I am furely juftified in affert- 
ing that the value of carrots remains yet unafcer- 
tained. It is true, I am much inclined to give 
great credit to the accuracy, knowledge, and other 
circumftances, with which Mr. Moody appeared 
to me to deduce his valuation, which 1s alfo con- 
firmed by feveral other refpectable authorities ; 
but ftill, as the experiments, upon which any of 
thefe gentlemen founded their valuations, were 
not often repeated, and under different circum- 
ftances, we muft not confider the refult as perfectly 
decifive, 


No 
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No. trial could be more completely conducted 
than Mr. Le Grand’s upon wethers; but there 
are two circumftances which. make it doubtful, 
whether his carrots had entirely fair play. The 
fheep appear to have been put lean to them; 
whereas, it is a fact well known, that if they are 
not half fat when put to turnips, no profit will re- . 
fult: Quere, if it is not nearly the fame with car- 
rots? He gave them alfo as much fine hay as 
they would eat; perhaps the fheep will not pay 
for this; the Norfolk practice with turnips is 
directly againft it. 


Upon the whole, we muft confider the informa- 
tion before the publick’rather as matter of en- 
couragement to proceed, than that explicit proof 
which prudent and inquifitive cultivators will, be 
apt to demand. 


While-this remains the cafe, the greateft fervice 
that can be done the publick in relation to carrots, 
is to form various experiments with the greateft 
accuracy, in order to afcertain their real value per 
ton. What an individual can do in this line is 
trifling, when compared with the decifion that 
would refult, gentlemen, from your taking it up 
with that fpirit which feems to animate all your 

undertakings, 
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undertakings, and as you have a farm for the 
purpofe of experiments, this would not be a dif- 
ficult one to execute. But whether you attend by 
your officers to the conduct of fuch trials, whether 
you incite others by premiums to it, or whether 
any of your correfpondents attempt it, permit me 
to obferve, that there are one or two circumftances 
that fhould not be forgotten in the conduct of it. 


I. If fheep are fattened, the carrots to be only 
dug up and left in the field, and the fheep to be 
immediately penned in herdles upon them; top- 
ping, cleaning, and packing up are expenfive, 
perhaps more fo than can be paid by fheep; and 
the land lofes an ample manuring for barley, of 
which farmers know the great value in the cafe 
of turnips ; the foil muft however be quite dry. If 
dirt adheres, they muft be carried to a grafs field. 


Il. If oxen are fattened, the carrots to be laid 
up and given in ftalls, with good hay in the racks. 


III. Whether oxen or fheep are the ftock, they 
fhould be half fat when put to carrots. 


IV. Whether oxen, fheep, or hogs are fed, 
they fhould be weighed alive when they begin the 
Won. II, C carrots, 
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carrots, ‘and alfo when fat; and the value fhould 
be taken when put up by the very beft judges in 
the neighbourhood. The price bought or fold 
fhould not always be trufted to. Very good or 
very bad luck (as it is called) has fuch an influ- 
ence in buying or felling, that extreme falfe con- 
clufions are fometimes drawn, when fo founded. 


’ 


V. When given to horfes, they fhould be con- 
fidered as a fubftitute for oats, and the value fo 
afcertained, and not the faving of hay, which was 
Mr. Billing’s method, becaufe they ought not to 
fave any hay. ‘The expence of wafhing not to be 
forgotten.t | 


If a feries of experiments were made to afcer- 
tain the value of carrots in thefe various ufes, and 
the refult publifhed, it would do more to eftablifh 
the practice than any other meafure whatever; a 
practice which I am convinced wants only to be 
well known in order to be generally purfued. 


+ Whoever would invent a cheap machine for wafhing carrots and 
potatoes-in ftagnant water would do a great public fervice ; the Lon- 
don Society offered at my recommendation, in 1776, premiums for 
fuch a machine; and alfo in 1777, for afcertaining the value of 
carrots, potatoes, and parfnips, but without effect. 


That 
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That no gentleman need be apprehenfive of 
fuffering, if he makes fome experiments in order 
to afcertain this point, will appear from various 
confiderations; it may not be improper to men- 
tiona few. Ihave fhewn that they are to be culti- 
vated for 4l. per acre, left on the ground for 
fheep. Suppofe the crop only two bufhels at 7olb. 
each per rod, three hundred and twenty per acre, 
or ten tons; it will readily be agreed fuch a pre- 
duce is very low to calculate upon, fince twenty 
tons are common among carrot cultivators. It 
appears from Mr. Le Grand’s experiments, that a 
wether worth 21. ¢s. eats 161b. of carrots per diem, 
and 4lb. of hay: Dropping the hay, and calcula- 
ting for fheep of lefs than half that fize, (which 
are much more common) it will be perhaps an 
ample allowance to affign them 12lb. of carrots a 
day. If they are (as they ought to be) half fat 
when put up, they will be completely fattened in 
one hundred days. At this rate twenty wethers 
will in one hundred days eat eleven tons, or very 
little more than one moderate acre.* Now, 
gentlemen, let it be remembered that it is a 
good acre of turnips which will fatten eight fuch 
wethers, the common Norfolk calculation ; from 


* The late very ingenious Mr. J. W. Baker, found that fat fheep 
of 20lb. a quarter would eat 2olb. cf turnips per diem. 
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which it appears that one acreof carrots are in 
this ufe of more worth than two of turnips. 


Further ; Let us fuppofe horfes fed with them 
inftead of oats; to top, cart, and pack up ten 
tons of carrots, I know may be done for. 20s. ; an 
acre is therefore 5]. Fifty pounds weight of car- 
rots are an ample allowance for ahorfe,a day; ten 
tons at that rate laft three horfes one hundred and 
fifty days, or five months, But thefe five pounds. 
laid out in oats at 16s. a quarter, will purchafe. 
liccle more than fix quarters, which will laft three 
horfes at two bufhels each per week no more than 
two months; whichis a moft enormous inferiority 
to the carrots. ; 


Thefe eftimates I do not offer as exaétly correct; 
I produce them only as hints to experimental 
farmers, to convince them that no juft apprehen- 
fion of lofs can. attend any trials on carrots, pro- 
vided the foil is proper for them, 


I beg, gentlemen, that you will pardon the 
unperfection of this flight fketch upon a fubject, 
to exnauft which would demand a volume. If it 
proves the means of inftigating others to give 

fome 
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fome attention to this very valuable article of 
cultivation, my aim will be fully anfwered. 
I have the honour to’be, 
Gentlemen, 
‘Your much obliged and devoted fervant, ; 
,, .. ARTHUR YOUNG. 
Bradfield- Hall, near Bury, 
November, 1781. 


ArTICLE II, 


On the amazing Fertility of a Piece of Ground 
at Wantage, in Berkfbire. 


Wilton, Fanuary 1, 1783. 
SiR, ; 


S.you were pleafed to receive favourably 

fome trifles which I formerly fent you, par- 
ticularly an account of a very excellent fort of 
grafs, at Orchefton St, Mary in this county, which 
you thought proper to examine on the fpot; I 
now trouble you with a few lines refpecting a 
very fertile piece of arable. 
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Paffing through Berkfhire,, a few months ago, 

I was informed of this ground by fome gentlemen 
farmers. The account they gave me feemed fo 
extraordinary, that I was induced to go feveral 
miles out of my way to fee it. It is a clofe of 
two acres and a half by meafure, fituate at Wan- 
tage, and joins the turnpike road leading from 
thence to London. It belongs to Mr. Stirling, 
attorney at law; a gentleman whofe principles 
and veracity ftand high in the eftimation of his 
neighbours.’ I had no introduction to him but 
my curiofity. He with much politenefs and good 
nature gave me the following account. That, 
previous to his purchafing this field, twenty-fix 
years ago, it was fown with barley five years fuc- 
ceffively: . That he then planted it the firft year 
with beans, and it produced twelve quarters ; next 
with wheat, of which it produced fourteen quar- 
ters; and that he has. fown it perpetually every 
year fince, except one, when it was laid to clover; 
of which, it was computed, he mowed feven tons; 
after which he Jet the’ haygrafs for five’ guineas. 
Other years it has’ produced of boiling peafe ten 
quarters; of barley twenty quarters; and of white 
oats twenty-five quarters: Their meafure nine 
gallons to the bufhel. Mr. Stirling fays, that 
although this ground has been fown perpetually 
every year, except the ene year above-mentioned, 
ic 
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it has never been manured more than once. It 
had then a thin dunging for wheat; which grew 
fo rank that it was of little value. At all other 
times the produce has been very great. The 
wheat and beans generally grow to upwards of 
fix feet high. Mr. Stirling has it ploughed and 
fowed by ‘the neighbouring farmers, and feems 
not to have obferved any particular mode of cul- 
tivation or courfe of cropping. 


The foil is a blackifh loam, from fourteen 
inches to three feet deep, on a ftratum of fandy 
ftone, which the country people compare to ful- 
ler’s earth. This ftone falls to pieces in the air; 
but does not crackle inthe fire, diffolve in water, 
or effervefce with vinegar. Mr. Stirling made 
an experiment feveral years ago, of - planting 
beeches in the foil alone, and others in the ftra- 
tum alone without any foil, which laft flourithed 
much, and out grew the other, 


- Whether this account may prove of any real 
utility, fhould it induce fome curious fpeculatift 
to fearch nicely into the component parts of this 
fertile foil, you will beft judge. 


I am, your very humble fervant, 


BENJAMIN PRYCE. 
Mr. Edmund Rack, 
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Anfwer to Queftions refpecting Vegetation, if 


SP RS! Manchefter, Fune 213 1782. 


Shall efteem myfelf happy if any thing I have 

t to fubmit to your confideration, in anfwer to 
your queftions refpecting vegetation, can. afford 
you any fatisfa€tion on that interefting fubject. © 


Firft; Suppofing the opinion to be true, which 
almoft univerfally prevails, that arable land, after 
having berne.a few. crops, mutt remain fome time 
fallow before it is fit to produce the fame courfe 
of-crops again: Whence proceeds the neceffity of 
fuch fallowing ? 


2dly; Does the earth by the growth of vegetables 
lofe any particles neceflary for future vegetation? : 


I ftate thefe two queftions together,  becaufe 
the confideration of the fecond fees properly: to 
be previous to the firft. 


That the earth, by the growth of vegetables, is 
exhaufted of thofe principles which are neceffary 
' fo 
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to future vegetation, is abundantly manifeft from 
the univerfal experience of mankind. All foils be- 
come weaker and poorer in proportion to the crops 
they haye borne, This is not a matter of mere 
opinion, for the moft fertile foils have and may 
be made unfertile by conftant cropping, and the 
practice of all ages and countries fully evince the 
fame: Therefore the true anfwer to this queftion 
is, that vegetables do take from the earth they 
grow in. the particles neceflary to vegetation, and 
confequently a temporary barrennefs may be in- 
duced by over or a too long continued cropping. 


But though it is certain, that rich or fertile 
land may be rendered unfertile or barren by ex- 
travagant and unreafonable cropping; it does 
not follow that fallowing is abfolutely neceffary 
to reftore it’s fertility, becaufe the fame end may 
be as effectually anfwered by other means. Fal- 
lowing may be neceffary to clean the ground and 
deftroy the weeds which floth or bad hufbandry 
may have.occafioned, and which perhaps could 
not be eafily extirpated by any other means; but 
it cannot be neceffary.to reftore fertility, unlefs 
in fuch fituations as proper manure cannot be 
obtained but at prices too exorbitant for the pro- 
duce to repay with profit. Arable land may be 

} fo 
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fo fituated and circumftanced as to admit of no 
amendment from manures; as when they are far 
diftant from towns, and deftitute of marle, lime- 
ftone, chalk, and everything that is known from 


practice to renovate the fertility of exhaufted and 


impoverifhed land. - Here then the only refource 


is fallowing, and the neceflity of it proceeds, firft, 


from the principles or particles neceffary to the 
erowth of vegetables being exhaufted by preced- 
ing crops; and fecondly, by the want of manures 
neceflary to reftore and replenifh the foil with 
thofe principles which the preceding” crops had 
deprived it of and carried off. 


Here indeed, a very interefting and important 
queftion may arife. “How, or by what means can 
land lying fallow or unoccupied have thofe par- 
ticles neceffary to fertility: reftored? ‘That fal- 
lowing-has this beneficial effeét cannot be denied, 
becaufe all experience bears indifputable evidence 
to the truth of it. ‘Fhe effect is univerfally ad- 
mitted, but the caufe is the great defderatum. 
It muft be obferved, it is not mere reft that en- 
_riches and invigorates ‘an exhaufted foil. It’s 


improvement, in general, will be in proportion. 


to the cz}ture beftowed upon it. This was fully 
evinced by the ingenious’ Mr. Tull, who’ clearly 
demonttrated by facts the great ‘benefit of pulve- 

rization. 
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rization, © But though his praétice was right, as 
it certainly promoted the fertility of his land, the 
principles he drew from it were as certainly 
wrong. . He maintained that pulverization in- 
creafed the pafture of plants, and furnifhed their 
proper pabulum; and concluded earth in its moft 
fubtilized ftate was the true food of plants. In 
this he certainly erred. He miftook the means 
neceflary to the acquifition of fertilizing particles, 
for the fertilizing particles themfelves.. Pulveri- 
zation certainly increafes the pafture, as the roots 
of plants eafily pervade the earth in every direc- 
tion, as its adhefion is diminifhed or deftroyed, 
and as it renders the foil pervious to the ferti- 
lizing particles which are continually floating in 
the atmofphere. The atmofphere is the great 
_repofitory, the grand magazine, which contains 
the fertilizing principles, and it is from that great 
and inexhauftible fource that all the benefit of 
fallowing is derived. But pulverization is abfo- 
lutely neceffary to prepare the foil for the recep- 
tion of thofe particles, for earth in it’s natural 
compact ftate admits neither rain, fhow, dew, nor 
any of thofe finer and more fubtilized particles 
which are continually floating in the air, defcend 
with them to the earth, and are carried off in the 
ftreams they form on the furface, together with 
fuch other particles as they take up and arreft in 


their 
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their way... So-thatcrain, ‘fnow, dews, &c. which 
fink into, and are imbibed by a well-cultivated 
foil;;and enrich the fame, rather impoverith a 
compact foil, by carrying off thofe adventitious 
particles it may happen to have on it’s furface; 
together with thofe that defcend with them from 
‘the atmofphere. That'is, land’ well cultivated 
and..pulverized is: conftantly’ enriched ‘and im- 
proved by the weather, while that which is neg- 
lected ‘not only receives no ‘benefit from the 
atmofphere, but is liable to have what little 
chance has beftowed upon it wafhed away by hafty 
showers and heavy rain, which cannot penetrate 
the obdurate furface. 


The conclufion een is, Firft, That the earth 
is deprived of certain particles neceflary to vege- 
tation iby the ¢rowth-of plants; and to reftore it’s 
fertility, it 1s neceffary that fuch ‘particles fhould 
be reftored. Secondly ; Thofe particles may be 
reftored either by the addition of proper manures, 
or, in fituations where fuch manures’ cannot be 
had,. by a.due pulverization of the foil, and’ ex- 
pdfing it to the influence’ of the atmofphere, that 
is to fay, by fallowing. Thirdly ; That arable land 
after having borne ‘a few crops need not remain 
fometime ‘fallow before it can produce the fame 
cropsiagain,' unlefs in, circumftances where ma- 

nure 
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nure is not. to be got; for whenever the earth 
can be replenifhed with fuch fertilizing particles 
without fallowing, in that, cafe fallowing is evi- 
dently unneceffary. 


Queftion 3d. What are thofe particles that are 
neceflary to vegetation ? 


The purport of this queftion I underftand to 
be, of what nature or conftitution are thofe par- 
ticles which enter into the effence of plants, afii- 
milate with it, and increafe their bulk; or, in 
other words, which feed and: fupport plants in | 
every ftage of their growth, from their firft-em- 
brio ftate to that of maturity, or higheft. ftate of 
perfection ? | 


For a rational folution to this queftion we muft 
have recourfe to experience. Indeed no certain 
conclufion can be drawn in the extenfive field of 
agriculture, from data furnifhed by any other 
means. All theories and hypothefes, whole prin« 
ciples originate in the imagination, are as vifio- 
nary, delufive, and untenable as aérial caftles, 
whofe foundations are in the clouds. A man 
may think ingenioufly, but he will rarely think 
rightly, when he quits the fure guide of expe- 

rience 
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rience to purfue the flights of a glowing fancy, 
which has no connection with or relation to the 
eftablifhed laws of nature. 


The daily practice of every hufbandman clearly 
fhews, that thofe fertilizing particles, of whatever 
they confift, are to be found in every article of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom, that is capable 
of fermentation, and diffolution by putrifaction. 
The dung-heap, which is a promifcuous combi- 
nation of thefe fubftances, when in the higheft. 
{tate of putrefcence, is perhaps the ftrongeft and 
moft efficacious of any general manure. Were 
this to be had in quantities equal to the farmer’s 
wifhes, at a moderate price, his fields might be 
always fertile, as it would be a fund fufficient to 
reftore thofe principles of vegetation which the 
moft exhaufting crops could annually take from 
the foil. It is a matter perfectly uninterefting to 
the practical farmer, by what name the philofo- 
phical’ chymift may call thofe fertilizing princi- 
ples. YLhey may be oils, falt, fulphur, water, 
earth, fome or all combined together. The 
knowledge of this is of no importance to him. 
He is a ftranger indeed to chymical analyzation, 
but he is perfe¢tly acquainted with the grofs fub- 
ftance, in which thofe particles fo neceffary to 

reftore 
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reftore fertility to his exhaufted fields are to be 
found; and experience has taught him the beft 
feafon, and moft beneficial method, of applying 
them for the benefit of his crops. Could the far- 
mer procure a fufficient quantity of this manure, © 
a fallow to reftore the particles neceflary to vege- 
tation would be unneceffary; the land might be re- 
plenifhed as faft as the moft exhaufting crops could 
weaken it, and in this way the land, inftead of 
being impoverifhed would be improved, and the 
longer it was kept in culture the richer and better 
it would grow, as is evidently the cafe of all land 
that is cropped and cultivated with difcretion. 


This may be called the natural means of pro- 
viding the pabulum or food of plants, as properly 
as giving grafs to a cow, or hay toahorfe. But 
there are other means of improving of foils, which 
communicate none of thefe particles which are 
neceflary to the fupport and growth of plants. 
‘ This is done by means purely mechanical, by 
rendering fome foils more fufceptible of thofe fer- 
tilizing particles which float in the atmofphere, 
and others more capable of retaining them during 
the ftage of the growth of plants in them than 
they were in their natural ftate. Thus a very 
ftrong adhefive foil, which in it’s natural ftate may 
be too compact for moft forts of vegetables to 
ca thrive 
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thrive in, by the proper admixture of gravel or 
fand, its ftaple may be fo fhortened and opened 
as to favour the admiffion of atmofpherical par- 
ticles, and to encourage the extenfion of the roots 
and tender fibres of the plants that may grow in 
them. And a foil which confifts chiefly of gravel 
or fand may, by a proper addition of clay, chalk, 
marle, or any binding earth, be made capable of 
retaining thofe particles neceflary to vegetation, 
which would otherwife pafs through them like 
fand through a fieve, and confequently would be 
beftowed on them in vain. 


Lime, I apprehend, confidered as a manure, , 
is chiefly to be regarded for it’s mechanical pro- 
perties ; for neither in it’s quick or effete ftate 
doth it contain any of thofe nutritive particles 
neceffary to the growth and increafe of bulk in 
plants. Indeed, when judicioufly ufed, it may as 
an alkali ferve to unite and combine the oils it 
may happen to meet with in the foil with aqueous 
or humid particles, for it ftrongly attraéts both, 
and forms a kind of faponaceous mixture highly 
replete with fertilizing particles. But the various 
methods ufed in manuring with lime plainly fhew 
the farmers in general a€t upon no certain or fixed 
principle, but conduct their practice by the cuf- 

tom 
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tom and ufage of the country, without being able 
to affign any reafonable ground for their expecta- 
tions of a crop, otherwife than a fettled belief 
that their land would be unproductive without it ; 
while others are free to declare, that they could 
never perceive that they derived the leaft advan- 
tage from it. 


Lime in fome ftates, and under fome circum- 
ftances, is fo very different a thing from lime in 
other ftates, and under other circumftances, that 
unlefs its condition be pretty accurately de- 
fcribed, it is fcarcely poffible to treat intelligibly 
about it. There are fcarce any two bodies which 
differ more in their properties, than the proper- 
ties of quick lime do from thofe of effete lime ; 
therefore, to affert any thing of the virtue of 
lime, either as a medicine or a manure, without 
defcribing its ftate and condition, and the cir- 
cumftances of ufing it, is to fay nothing that is 
intelligible, or that can convey the leaft bene- 
ficial information. The fubject, however, is 
worthy of the moft thorough inveftigation, tho’ 
it appears to have been very little attended to 
by the practical farmer or philofophical experi- 
mentor. With fome it is the fine qua non of 
fuccefsful practice; with others, a certain heavy 
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expence attended with. no kind of advantage. 
Where its greateft effects are faid to have beenex- ° 


perienced, I believe it is more owing to a fortu- 
nate concurrence of circumftances than to the fkill 


of the hufbandman, a¢ting upon principles de-. 


duced from the reafon’and nature of the thing. 
However, as in many counties it is the farmer’s 
chief, almoft only dependence, and attended with 
a heavy expence, it is furely of great moment, 
that its principles of acting fhould be better 
underftood, and its virtue more {fatisfactorily 
afcertained; which, if leifure permits, may be 
attempted in fome future paper. 


If you think thefe remarks worthy of the notice 


of your refpectable fociety, I beg you will pre- 
fent them with my refpeétful compliments. | 


Iam, Sir, 
With much refpect and efteem, 


Your moft humble fervant, 


JOSEPH WIMPEY. 
Mr. Edmund Rack. 


ARTICLE 
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Articre IV. 


A Supplement to the Anfwer fent to the Secretary of 
the Bath Society, refpefting Vegetation, Sc. 


And mead befite the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
 chefter, the 3d of Fuly 1782, ly JosepH WIMPEY. 


S truth and ufefulnefs are the ultimate ob- 

jects of philofophical enquiry, the writer of 
the anfwer prefumes to hope, the candid fociety 
will indulge him with an opportunity of endea- 
vyouring to obviate the objections made to it, 
that appear to him to’ be groundlefs. 


Queftion. “ If arable land, after having borne 
“a few crops, muf{t remain fometime fa//ow be- 
“‘ fore it is fit to produce the fame courfe of 
*< crops again; whence proceeds the. neceflity of 
“ fuch fallowing? Does the earth, by the growth 
“‘ of vegetables, lofe any particles neceflary for 
“‘ future vegetation, &c,” 


To this it was anfwered :—‘* That the earth, by 

‘¢ the erowth of vegetables, does lofe certain par- 
*‘ ticles neceffary for future vegetation, is a fact 
*‘ well known to every practical hufbandman ; 
D2 ‘¢ for 
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‘«¢ for there is no land, though it may be ever fo 
« fertile, but by conftant cropping may be ex- 
‘¢ haufted, and reduced to a ftate of barrennefs. 
«« But it does not follow, that fallowing 1s ab/o- 
“¢ Jytely neceflary to reftore its fertility, becaufe 
“where a fufficient quantity of manure can be 
“¢ obtained, its fertility may be reftored without 
“< fallowing. Andon this fcale of management, 
«the longer land may be under cultivation, it 
** would be fo far from being impoverifhed by it, 
« that it would be in a conftant ftate of progreffive 
“improvement.” To this it was objected, by a 
very refpectable and ingenious member prefent, 
(the Rev. Mr. Hall) that the opinion was not 
well founded, for he had known inftances wherein 
fertility could not be reftored by manure, and 
mentioned fome garden or gardens within his 
own knowledge. To this the writer replies, the 
objection fuppofes what the pofition does not 
affert or maintain, Had it been afferted, that 
the fertility of Jand increafeth in proportion 
to the quantity of manure laid upon it, the ob- 
jection might have been good; but he knows 
little of vegetation, or of the improvement of 
land, who knows not that it may be rendered 
unfertile, at leaft for atime, by laying too large 
a quantity of dung upon it; and perhaps, of the 
two evils, a furfeit may be more pernicious than 


a faft. 
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a faft. Should it be afferted, that animal food 
and vinous liquors give nourifhment and ftrength 
to human bodies, the objection would be deemed 
frivolous, which fhould affert that inftances fre- 
quently happen of their caufing ficknefs and fur- 
feits, and becoming loathfome to the ftomach. 
This would be no argument againft the truth of 
the pofition, but a very juft one, that the beft 
things may be abufed, and their value deftroyed 
by a prepofterous ufe of them. 


A gentleman’s gardener keeps no account of 
profit and lofs for his mafter. His intereft often 
depends upon the goodnefs of his crops, and his 
credit always upon the magnitude and beauty of 
his fruit, &c. but it is no objet with him, whe- 
ther a cucumber, or a pound of potatoes, ftand 
his mafter in five farthings or five fhillings; or 
whether a melon, or a pine apple, coft him a 
penny or a pound. His ambition is to excel. 
The pleafure of making computations, and the 
advantages attending them, he fagacioufly leaves 
to thofe whom it may more nearly concern. 
However, fhould we enquire into the foundation 
and fupport of his art, it would appear, his prin- 
cipal dependence is upon manure, for till his foil 
is rendered fertile, his art and his labour would 
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be fruitlefs and vain. Surely it is no argument, 
that proper manure will not reftore fertility to 
an exhaufted and debilitated foil, becaufe it will 
not produce fimilar effects in thofe which ‘have 
been already drenched and furfeited with» too 
much. A gardener is generally profufe in the ufe 
of dung, as long as he finds it will force his 
crops; but the time will come, when: by, this 
means, the foil will become fo rich, light, and 
poreus, that it would bear, nothing but a mufh- 
room or a fungous, a pompion, or a gourd. 


The products of nature and -of art! have each 
their we plus ultra, and the efforts of the latter are 
univerfally circumfcribed: by the former; and 
perhaps there is no article in either, which under 
different circumftances, as quantity may be pro- 
portioned, may not be a medicine or a poifon. 
And this, it is preftumed, will ever hold trué both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 


Every one knows the upper ftratum of mold, 
which is found on the furface of all fertile foils, 
is that in which fertility chiefly refides, and it is 
equally certain, that the more conftantly land is 
under cvltivation, this upper ftratum will be pro- 
portionably increafed by the more frequent addi- 
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tion of manure, and the roots and ftems of the 
plants that grow in it and upon the fame; and 
therefore, as was faid, conftant culture improves 
and not impoverifhes land, as its fertility is gene- 
rally, perhaps it may with truth be faid always, 
in proportion to the depth of this adventitious 
ftratum ; for it is by no means an original or pri- 
mitive earth, but a combination of vegetable and 
animal matter, or of one of them feparately, pro- 
duced by putrifaction and diffolution, which being 
by culture intimately blended with the original 
foil, perhaps fand, or gravel; &c. of themfelves 
barren, a fertile foilis at length procured with 
increafing powers, as cultivation is squitiplied 
and extended. 


The practice of the kitchen gardeners, near the 
metropolis, and in the vicinity of moft market 
towns, will at once illuftrate and confirm the 
doftrine here advanced. They frequently raife 
three or four crops annually on the fame ground, 
and fupport fuch an extraordinary exhauftion 
folely by culture and manure. The rent of their 
land is too high to admit of fallowing, and the 
goodnefs of their crops plainly fhew it does not 
ftand in need of it. Labour and dung anfwer 
every purpofe. And I: have been informed, 
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much of their land, which was not worth more 
than 20s, an acre twelve or fourteen years ago, 
is now worth, at leaft, half fo many pounds :—So 
much has it been improved by the culture and 
manure beftowed upon it, without the leaft ad- 
‘vantage from fallowing. 


As to the elective property of plants, men- 
tioned by one of the members, how much fo ever 
its theory may have been fupported by men of 
learning and ingenuity, it has been long reprobated 
as vifionary and chimerical by practical hufband- 
men, it being repugnant to, and contradicted by 
daily experience. Let a fertile foil continue to 
be planted with any one kind of grain whatever, 
"till its ftrength be exhaufted, and no longer 
capable of bearing that particular grain, it will 
be found equally incapable of producing a crop 
of any other kind which requires an equal degree 
of fuftenance. Should a fertile field be fown 
firft with wheat, then with barley, then with 
oats, and then with rye, it would be found, fuch 
field would bear neither turnips nor clover ’till 
its fertility was reftored, either by manure or by 
fallowing. And fhould it be planted with wheat 
or barley only, feveral years in fucceffion, ’till its 
{trength was exhaufted, it would be equally inca- 

pable 
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pable of bearing any other fort of grain, roots, 
or graffes, as if it had borne each in fucceffion 
according to the ufual courfe of cropping; which 
fhews that the fertility of land may be as com- 
pletely exhaufted by any one plant as by them 
all, which could not poffibly happen, if the par- 
ticles of nourifhment each drew were only proper 
to each, and could not be abforbed by any other. 
It is true, fome kinds of plants exhauft and im- 
poverith the foil much fafter than others ; -as per- 
haps, three crops of wheat would impoverifh the 
land it grew on, as much, or more than four of 
barley; but yet, if planted with either ’till it 
would bear it no longer, it would be found 
equally incompetent to the growth of every other 
kind of plant, excepting fuch unprofitable ones 
as are the natural produce of fterile foils. The 
true conclufion therefore is, if land be exhaufted, 
whether by the growth of one particular kind of 
plant, or of many kinds ia fucceffion, its fertility 
mutt be reftored before it can bear a profitable 
crop of any other kind of vegetable, though it 
had not been planted with it for an age before. 


The queftion ends with afking, “ Does the 
*¢ earth attract any thing inimical to vegetation? 
«¢ And if fo, what is it?” 


That 
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That fome earths may be more favourable to 
vegetation than other, and that fome may be 
impregnated with ftecly or other poifonous mattet . 
that may be inimical to. vegetation, is very eafy to 
conceive; but that a foil in itfelf fertile, fhould 
attract any thing from the plants that grow in it, 
that is inimical to’ future vegetation, I cannot 
couceive.: Ie is true, a very learned and inge- . 
nious member (Dr. Percival) feemed to'doubt, 
if I underftood him right, whether the “earth 
might not attract fomething from the plants grow- 
ing in it that-might be prejudicial toit;. for, faid 
he, reafoning by analogy, why is it not probable, 
that vegetables in this refpeét may fuffer like 
animals? -For my own part, I muft acknowledge, 
Ido not know that either one or the other are 
fubject. to any thing, during the different ftages 
of their growth, that militates with or is inimical 
to their own well being. Nor can I conceive 
what the obfervation means, unlefs it be, that 
the refpiration and perfpiration of animal bodies, 
when collected in a confined or very clofe’ place, 
where little or no frefh air can gain admittance, 
form a putrid atmofphere too noxious and deadly 
for animals to fubfift in. In this fenfe, indeed, 
vegetables may fuffer equally; for frefh air is as 
neceflary to fupport vegetable as animal life, one 
being as incapable of fubfifting without it as the 

other. 
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other.. But thefe evils mefult from accidental 
circumftances, and not ‘from any fixed Jaw of 
nature, the wifeft provifion having been made 
for clearing the air of noxious effluvia, and fup-~ 
plying it univerfally with neceffary vivifying 
principles. “According ‘to fome. late difcoveries 
in matural philofophy, the, ceconomy, of nature, 
Ranihines) ry shee ‘excrgmentisious ty vapours 
that..would {oon render, the air putrid, and poifo- 
nous, are, quickly abforbed by the:,vegetable 
kingdom; and; the air purified, and) made, fit, for 
refpiration: - The, animal and vegetable. kingdoms 
feem to be the mutual fupport of each: other, 
with this difference: only,;, the-Jatter is abfolutely 
neceffary to'the fupport of the former, but the for- 
amer not to the latter, it having a refource within 
itfelf and can fubfitt RETR though evidently 
not to equal ddvantage.. .Thus vegetables are 
the immediate food) of, thefe animals which 
entirely fubfift: upon ‘them; arid mediately of the 
carnivorous race by. the fupport of thofe they live 
upon. But though the vegetable kingdom is in 
a great meafure fuftained, by the animal, I mean 
thofe raifed on lands in high. cultivation, yet for 
the moft part they might be fuftained by feeding 
on their own ftock; for vegetables, thoroughly 
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reduced by putrifaétion and diffolution, become 
the proper pabulum and fupport of a new gene- 
ration of vegetables, but this is by no means the 
cafe in refpect to animals. 


Analogy, here then, feems to afford no foun- 
dation for the opinion, that the earth may attract 
fomething from the prefent growth of vegetables 
inimical to the growth of thofe which may fuc- 
ceed them. Indeed the fuppofition involves a 
contradiction, for it is within the compafs of 
every one’s knowledge, that land is frequently 
planted with fome’ kinds of vegetables to be 
ploughed in by way of manure to promote the 
growth and fecure a profitable crop of others. 
Thus buck-wheat, rye, clover, and fometimes 
the green of turnips, &c. are ploughed in to 
manure and prepare the land for wheat, and -per- 
haps, in many cafes and fituations, it is the 
cheapeft and moft profitable of all manures what- 
ever; but if, as the fuppofition ftates, the earth 
during the growth of the prefent, contraéts any 
diforder that may prove inimical to the fucceed- 
ing crop, the practice could not. produce the ex- 
pected benefit, but muft prove univerfally detri- 
mental, which is contrary to all experience. 


The 
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The plain truth then feems to be this :—All 
fertile foils contain particles neceflary to the 
growth of vegetables.—All vegetables in their 
growth necefflarily take from the earth as many of 
thofe particles as are ufeful to their growth and 
fupport; by which means the moft fertile foil will 
in time become poor, that is to fay, when it is 
exhaufted, or nearly exhaufted of fuch neceffary 
particles. Butthefe neceffary particles may be 
fupplied, and fertility reftored, by the growth of 
more vegetables, provided the crop is not taken 
off from the land it grew on, but fuffered to re- 
main upon it, or rather at a proper ftage of its 
growth ploughed into it. This clearly proves 
then, that the earth does not attraé any thing int- 
mical to vegetation during the growth of plants, 
but that it is truly enriched and improved by 
their growth, if they are fuffered to remain there. 
After all, an inquifitive mind may find fomething 
very furprizing in an enquiry concerning the 
nourifhment and growth of vegetables, and per- 
haps much more fo in refpect to animals. 


Every one knows, that all richly cultivated 
lands, whether fields or gardens, are made fertile 
by manure; and that the richeft of all manures 
are thofe fubftances, whether animal or veget- 
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dble, which have pafféd through the bodies! of 
animals. The excrements of animals then are 
the richeft and) moft |nourithing; food of veget- 
ables; therefore it is very. reafonable to. fuppofe, 
and experience confirms it, that they attract them 
copidufly in their fubtilized ftate as they float in 
the air. But is it not truly aftonifhing, that ma- 
terials, the moft | offenfive, and difgufting one cam 
conceive, fhould, by the wonderful chymiftry of 
natures: be converted. into plants, leaves, and 
flowers, moft curioufly, beautiful, which charm, 
delight, and ravifh the .tafte, the fight, and the 
fmell, 


Should we carry our fpeculations’ a little fur- 
ther, our aftonifhment would be greatly increafed. 
Of what does the nourifhment of man confit? 
From what fource are his moft favourite viands 
derived? [Ts it not eafy to conceive, or rather, 
is it poffible not to perceive, that a few months 
before they might exift under a form, and in 
circumftances the moft loathfome and offenfive. 
ixcrements the moft grofs and detefted may foon 
affume the pleafing verdure of a richly enamelled 
field, be devoured by the bleating flock, and 
conveyed a fecond, yéa, a tenth time into the 
fame ftomach and bowels in the form and fub- 
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ftance of the flefh of an innocent jamb. What a 
mortifying confideration. this to. the pride of a 
_ prince, who can never be certain thar the laft 
meal he made was not, and the next will not be 
on the excrements of a beggar; or, what, is ftill 
infinitely worfe and more difgufting, on the putrid 
remains of a polluted nymph, who made her laft 
groans in the horrid manfions of the Lock ! 


ARTICLE V. 


Cavendifh-Square, April 6, 1782. 
Mr. Rack, 


N my fhewing you Mr. Anderdon’s an{fwers 
to fome queries I had put to him, you ex- 
preffed a defire to have them, that they might be 
inferted in the next volume publifhed by the 
fociety; I wrote to him for his approbation of 
your propofal, and have inclofed you’ his anfwer, 
and I make no doubt but you will comply with 
the terms* he requires; I have fent youa fair 
copy of them for that purpofe. 


* Thefe terms were, that Mr. Anderdon fhould have the revifal 
of his anfwers previous to their publication, which have been com- 
plyed with. 

I have 


Cada 


I have introduced the Norfolk plough, with 
great fuccefs, into our part of Wiltfhire, making 
fome fmall alterations therein; fo that I now only 
ufe two horfes where I formerly ufed four ; it will 
foon become univerfal amoneft us. 


J am, your’s fincerely, 


W. L. JONES. 


Queries propofed by Sir Wilham Langham 
‘fones, Bart. to Robert Proétor Anderdon, 
Efq; with Mr. Anderdon’s Anfwers. 


te T how much an acre does the adjacent 
land of the fame quality let? 


adly. Are the ftones much, or any, imped 
ment to the fuccefs of the experiments ? 


3dly. Does Mr. Anderdon think that the fame 
advantages might be expected from the horfe- 
hoeing hufbandry when tried on flinty ground, as 
from his ftoney land? 


4thly. 
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4thly. At what diftance are his rows of wheat, 
and alfo the plants in each row? 


sthly. Is the fame row planted every fecond or 
every third year? 


6thly. Does he manure the ground? If fo, how 
often, and what is the manure he ufes; and how 
often in the year is the fallow ploughed ? 


7thly. Wow many years has the wheat-field 
been under this courfe of hufbandry ? 


8thly. Does the faid field become more fertile 
according to Mr. Tull’s principles, though no 
manure is put upon it; or does Mr. Anderdon 
think that it is worfted by fuch a mode of crop- 


ping it? 


gthly. What may be the produce of an acre 
thus tilled? And how much more does he think 
it would produce, if cropped according to the 
common mode of hufbandry? 


1othly. If he thinks the berry [kernel] better 
and heavier, and fo liable te fmut or blight, as if 
the land were tilled in the ufual manner ? 


Vor. II. E 11¢bly. 
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11thly. Whether, on the whole, he has reafon 
to prefer this new to the old mode of hufbandry ; 
and whether he thinks any confiderable tracts of 
land could be managed upon the principles of 
the new hufbandry ? 


12thly. With refpeét to Mr. Anderdon’s expe- 
riments on grafles, Which does he think will be the 
beft to feed fheep with; and how many more will 
an acre of fuch grafs maintain, than it would if 
in meadow and cut, and given to them to eat ? 


13thly. What grafs does he think beft for cows, 
and what for horfes? And whether on the whole, 
confidering the difference of the expence, it is an 
object to turn good meadow or pafture ground 
into fuch a mode of cultivation? 


14/bly. Whofe ploughs, &c. does Mr. Ander- 
don ufe ; and what authors does he recommend 
to any defirous to try the horfe-hoeing and drill 
hufbandry ? 


ANOS OF FE ie i). 


17, From five fhillings to twelve fhillings per 
acre. 
adly, 
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adly. The ftones in Mr. Anderdon’s lands are 
calcarious ; and he has an idea, (but mutt leave 
it to chymifts and philofophers to decide upon the 
fact) that their effervefcence, on the change of 
weather, contributes to the fermentation neceflary 
_ to vegetation. . 


gdly. Mr. A. has had no experience himfelf 
on flinty land; but unlefs the ftones are fo large 
as to obftruct the oparation of the plough and 
horfe-hoe, he thinks fuch lands well adapted to 
the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, the loofe ftones, at 
leaft, aflifting to keep them in a more conftantly 
ploughable ftate, (which is abfolutely neceffary 
to fucceed in that mode) and moft probably alfo 
affifting vegetation, in the manner fuppofed from 
the lime ftone, or otherwife, 


athly. He drills two rows, a foot afunder, on a 
ridge five feet wide, of courfe leaving intervals of 
four feet for horfe-hoeing. The feed is fhed in 
the rows promifcuoufly, but regularly, by Willy’s 
drill-plough, at the rate of from two pecks toa 
bufhel per acre; and he is of opinion, the medium 
between the two is preferable to either extreme, 
if the land is well tilled, and the feed fown in pro- 
per feafon, having due time for the plants to tiller. 


E2 sthly. 
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sthly. The wheat is drilled on the fame ground 
every fecond year, and Mr. A. continued that 
mode to advantage eleven fucceffive years, in the 
ground above alluded to; his tenth crop produ- 
eing eighteen bufhels an acre, and his eleventh 
crop fixteen bufhels per acre, after great devafta- 
tion from mice, the crop remaining in the mow 
almoft two years. 


6thly. He manured the ground for the firft 
crop with twelve hogfheads of lime per acre, and 
eight putt or cart loads, of this country, of rot- 
ten dung, to three quarters of an acre, at the 
expence of 20s. 4d. per acre. For the fixth crop 
he manured again with twenty hogfheads of lime 
an acre, mixt with forehead-earth* and the rub- 
bifh of an old lime kiln, at the expence of 11. 19s. 
an acre: And he ufed no other manure for eleven 
crops, fowing about twenty loads of earth and 
rubbifh at another time, ona finall portion of 
the field, where the natural foil was remarkably 
thin, which, if charged to the whole field, would 
not be 2s. per acre at the utmoft; the whole ex- 
pence of manure for the eleven years amounting 
to nearly ss. 7d. per acre per annum. 


Mr. A. has fometimes pioughed or horfe- 
hoed his alleys only twice during the growth of 
* Head-lands digg’d up. his 
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his crop, but it fhould be repeated three or four 
times at leaft; the earth cannot be kept in too 
friable a ftate; when the crop is in early enough, 
and the weather will permit, (as this year 1781) 
he has ploughed or horfe-hoed before Chriftmas ; 
then he ploughs again as early as he can in the 
fpring ; a third time when the ear begins to {well 
in the ftem; and a fourth time immediately be-~ 
fore the bloffom is come out, or as foon as it 
is gone: And thefe four ploughings, or horfe- 
hoeings, he thinks abfolutely neceffary to do 
juftice to that mode of hufbandry, yet is forry 
to fay, to his lofs, he has feldom fully complied 
with them. - 


4thly. Eleven years, as above; the laft crop 
was reaped in autumn 1779. 


8tbly, Mr. A. finds his ground, with the ma- 
nure as above-mentioned, greatly improved, and 
is of opinion, that after the above mode of crop- 
ping for eleven years, had he carried no manure 
on the ground, it would have been rendered more 
fertile than at the beginning; but he does not 
think he fhould, in fuch a cafe, have had crops 
as profitable as witn manure; yet he thinks it 


abfolutely neceffary to avoid manuring fupera- 
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bundantly for wheat crops, left they fhould run 
to ftraw, and thereby become unprofitable. 


gthly. The crops have been from nineteen 
bufhels to nine per acre; the average of the 
eleven crops fourteen bufhels per acre per annum. 
The crops of wheat in the fame parifh, take the 
sood ground with the bad, (and fome runs to a 
pound an acre) for the eleven years in queftion, 
Mr. A. has been well informed, were on an average 
not more than fifteen bufhels an acre. It fhould 
be obferved, by the drill mode, you have the ad- 
vantage of faving a bufhel or more of feed per acre, 
as well as of having a wheat crop every year, and 
keeping your ground clean and in good heart, 


N. B. When the crop was only nine bufhels 
an acre, it happened from fteeping the feed, ac- 
cording to Reynolds’s method, which was over- 
done, by which means two bufhels were increafed 
to three, and a very wet feafon following, the 
feed was in great part burft and deftroyed. 


1othly. The berry or grain is certainly larger, 
fuller, and more perfect, confequently heavier in 
every fenfe.* | 


* This perfectly agrees with the accounts from Norfolk of the 
wheat crops that have been /et in that county. 


As 
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As the fmut has not affected Mr. Anderdon’s 
crops, and attacks chiefly weak corn; and as you 
may in this mode of Hufbandry fow foon after 
harveft, and horfe-hoe almoft at pleafure; he 
thinks it moft likely to contribute to its preven- 
tion, removal, or cure. Change of feed, and 
brining it, are alfo recommended to prevent it. 


For the blight, as there are feveral forts, arifing 
for the moft part from poverty, all fuch Mr. A. . 
fuppofes the horfe-hoe might remedy; but as to 
that fpecies which arifes from plenitude, he fup- 
pofes this hufbandry muft be, in a degree, liable 
to, as well as the old; yet he thinks frequent 
horfe-hoeings, as they retard the immediate growth 
and haftily running up of the plant, would in the 
progrefs, if repeated with judgment, {trengthen the 
ftem, and abate, if not prevent, that weakening 
and falling of it, which might otherwife occur 
from repletion and hafty growth. 


His corn has been flightly attacked by the 
ruft or mildew, but never yet fo powerfully as 
his neighbours in general at the fame time. 


11tbly. Mr. A. thinks the drill-plough, judi- 
cioufly ufed, a very great acquifition to agriculture. 
E4 Te 
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He is of opinion, from experience, that the ufe 
of it is the beft method, not only for putting 
in wheat feed in the horfe hoeing or Tullian 
method, but alfo when the whole field is feeded 
with that grain, fowing it in fuch cafe in equi- 
diftant rows, nine or ten inches or a foot afunder. 
In that way, it is beft too, for feeding ground 
with barley, oats; or vetches. The feed will be 
lefs, the crops more certain and larger. It is 
alfo beft for putting in turnip feed, and horfe 
(or tick) beans, both of which he would recom- 
mend to be fown in fingle rows, three feet 
afunder, horfe-hoeing the intervals; peafe may 
be better fupported in double rows, a foot afun- 
der, on five feet ridges. 


Succeffive horfe-hoed crops of wheat are pro- 
fitable, but he is rather inclined to think the 
horfe-hoeing hufbandry would be moft profitably 
carried on by a change of crops; and that tur- 
nips on a good fallow, drilled in fingle rows, 
three feet afunder or more, ’till the ground is 
in perfect tilth, would be a good crop to begin 
with ; and if dung or other manures can be had, 
they can fcarcely, for that crop, be too plenti- 
fully applied; but, on reclaiming large extents of 
land, muft in great meafure be difpenfed with. 

Then 
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Then fhould follow fuch drilled crops as beft fuit 
the foil and fituation, and the farmer’s occa- 
fions, whether according to the Tullian mode, 
or in equidiftant rows; and fhould it be barley 
or oats, in the latter way, it will be remarkably 
favourable to the grafs feeds, if any fown with 
them. But a great refpect and confideration 
ought always to be had in favour of the Tullian 
mode, from the vaft advantage arifing from the 
ground being clean of weeds, which advances in 
proportion to the length of time the ground has 
been well managed under that mode, and not 
been made foul by carrying into it the feeds of 
weeds with dung or other manure: Therefore, 
Mr. A. ftrongly recommends it to the farmer, 
whofe ground is well adapted to wheat crops, to 
introduce them in the courfe of crops in the Tul- 
lian mode, and to take two, three, or four fuc- 
ceflive crops, which may as well be taken as one. 


Mr. A. is of opinion, there are in England 
millions of acres of land uncultivated, and badly 
cultivated, that would admit of being greatly 
improved upon the principles of the New Huf- 
bandry, not too haftily or inconfiderately exer- 
cifed. It always, in the firft place, requires a 
fallow and perfect tilth; if very foul and rough, 

It 
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it fhould have two years fallow before it is crop- 
ped; and if very poor, will require and pay 
amply for fome manure, if attainable. But 
the plough and manure may often be too much 


for corn crops; and it is abfolutely neceffary to 


fuit your crops tothe nature of your foil, and 
the ftate itis in. He imputes the fmall progrefs 
the drill-plough has made in agriculture to the 
want of attention to thofe particulars, arifing 
chiefly from the adventurer’s being too fanguine 
and hafty to execute his new project, and a¢tually 
doing it before his ground is in order; of courfe 
the crop fails, and the drill-plough is no more 


heard of. 


12thly, Mr. A. is not acquainted with any 
erafs fit to cut and give to fheep in preference 
to their feeding on the ground allotted out to 
them in parcels by hurdles, where convenient or 
neceflary ; for which purpofe he knows no artifi- 
cial grafs fuperior to meadow. If lucerne or 
fainfoin were cut and carried to them, they would 
eat the leaves and not the ftem. But Mr. A. 
thinks Burnet fo healthy a grafs for fheep, that he 
earneftly recommends it to all farmers to inter- 
fperfe fome of it in every field fown with grafs 
feeds, 0 remain in pafture; for he conceives it 
to 
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to be warm and aftringent, having put fheep that 
have fcoured into fuch of his fields as abound 
‘with it, by which they have foon been vifibly 
benefited. At the fame time Mr. A. as earneftly 
diffuades farmers from fowing it alone, (unlefs to 
fave the feed) becaufe he never found any cattle 
fond of it alone ; but it paffes very well in com- 
mon with other graffes. 


13¢hly. For horfes, cows, and all black cattle, 
to be cut and carried to them to eat, he thinks 
Lucerne preferable to any other grafs; and that an 
acre of it in good ground, where it thrives well, 
will, from early in May to Michaelmas, main- 
tain twice the number of cattle that an acre of 
good meadow will. But the lucerne field is, in 
effect, a ftubble from October to May. Next to 
lucerne, for the above purpofe, comes Sainfoin or 
French-grafs, but its produce in the fummer is 
but little more than half as much as that of the 
lucerne; yet you may winter-feed the fainfoin 
with fheep ’till Chriftmas, and with other cattle 
till Candlemas; but if you ftock it later in the 
fpring, you deftroy your crop, the cattle eating 
the crown of the root and killing the plant. But 
for the cultivation of thefe, or any other graffes, © 
by way of raifing fodder for cattle, (or for any 
other 
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other purpofes) Mr. A. has not an idea it would 
anfwer to deftroy good meadow, or very good 
pafture, which, from Candlemas to May, (the 
fcarceft time of the year) is the moft valuable 
of all, and ought to be held in the higheft 
eftimation.* 


14thly. He ufes the patent plough for general 
ploughing, and often in the intervals of his drilled 
crops, but more frequently there leffer ploughs, 
nearly on the fame principle, fometimes with, 
fometimes without a mould board, according to 
the ftate of the ground and the crop; the Kentifh 
fhim; fometimes Hewitt’s horfe-hoe; at others 
a kind of double cultivator or zull, with mould 
boards extendible at pleafure; fmall harrows for 
the intervals or alleys; Willey’s horfe drill-plough, 
which he has ufed fifteen or fixteen years, with- 
out the expence of fo many fhillings to keep 
it in order. He alfo ufes a fpiky roller to reduce 
his heavy clay lands, when perfectly dry only. 


As to books, Mr. A. would recommend Tull’s 
Effay on the principles of Vegetation and Tillage, 


* As to the virtues of burnet:—Mr. A’s. cows, in adry fummer 
when grafs was fcarce in the meadows, were put into an old hilly 
patture, where burnet grows naturally; in confequence of which 
the cows produced an amazing increafe of milk. 


to 
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to learn the principles of the New Hufbandry, 
which, are very rational, and in general well ex- 
plained by him, though his practice may probably 
be improveable by /ome change of crops, and /ome 
manure. He would alfo recommend Dr. Home’s 
principles of Agriculture and Vegetation; Dr. 
Hunter’s Georgical Effays; Randal’s Semi-Vir-_ 
gilian Hufbandry ; Young’s Tours, and alfo his 
Experimental Agriculture ; though he has been 
very unfuccefsful in his (juvenile) attempts, ac- 
cording to the Tullian mode, and differs from 
Mr. A’s. prefent opinion, in refpeét to the necef- 
fary quantities of feed-wheat, in which he thinks 
Tull, on a fair trial, well managed, on ground 
in the neceffary perfection of tilth, would be 
found nearer the mark: Nor ought Dr. Harte’s 
Effays on Hufbandry to be forgotten, But Mr, 
A. has preferred the fowing of lucerne in rows, 
horfe-hoeing the intervals, to the Doctor’s mode 
of planting, and finds it to anfwer well. He alfo 
thinks Duhamel’s and Chateauvieux’s experiments 
in Geneva, and Wynne Baker’s in Ireland, under 
the direction of the Dublin Society, well worthy 
the attention of every pupil in the drill-hufbandry. 


ARTICLE 
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ArTicLte VI, 


On the Culture and Courfe of Crops proper for 
heavy Clay Lands, and which are beft adapted 
to render Fallow unneceffary. 


[By an Effex Farmer.] 
Mr. Rack, 


ff PS or courfe of crops beft adapted to prevent 
the neceffity of fallowing our heavy clayey 
lands is (with a little alteration) that you have 
mentioned in your laft letter,* provided fuch lands 
are rich enough to bear thofe crops. It is cer- 
tainly a principal part of good hufbandry to fuit 
the land with an agreeable change or courfe of 
‘crops: But fome of our ftrong or ftiff clay lands 
are fo poor, that let the change be what it will, 
if we take more than two crops after-a good 
fallow, it impoverifhes the land to fuch a degree, 
that afummer fallow will not reftore it to its for- 
mer ftate. Experience has fully proved that fuch 
farmers as take but one crop, to a good fallow, 
off fuch lands find it anfwer their purpofe beft. 
Many of our lands are fo poor, that the fecond 
crop does not pay the ufual expence, confidering 
how much it hurts the next fore crop. 


* See Courfe of Crops in following letter. 


An 
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An experienced farmer knows his land, com- 
paratively {peaking, as he knows his horfes. If 
his horfes are in good condition, and occafion re- 
quire it, they are able to-go a double journey, 
if nothing unufual befals them. In like manner 
we know our lands; if they are in good condition, 
and it pleafes God to fecond our endeavours with 
a fuitable feafon, will yield a good crop: but if 
we know that our land is not in condition to bear 
a good crop, we had better fallow it. There is 
no profit in a bad crop: for although it cofts 
little, itnot only yields little, but leaves the land 
in worfe condition than it was before fuch crop. 
I now occupy a field which yielded me eight good 
crops fucceffively in as many years; though before 
I took it, by being too, often cropped, and by 
carelefs management, it became fo foul as to pro- 
duce only eight bufhels of wheat per acre. . This 
change was effected by keeping it clean, by'fea- 
fonable ploughings, and a fuitable courfe of 
crops. Firft, I made afallow, and manured it 
with dung. My courfe of crops were, 


1. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; 4. Wheat. 


I then ploughed up the land, and gave it four 
dry tilths, with a fowing tilth before I. fowed it 
inthe fpring. My fifth crop was oats; the fixth 

clover 
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clover and rye-grafs; the feventh peafe; and the 
eighth barley. But this land lies near a large 
town,* and had been mended with town-dung for 
many years. I ploughed it as deep as the foil 
would admit. The foil was a mixed one, confift- 
ing of clay and under loam; and part of it had 
a gravelly bottom neither too dry nor too wet. 


It appears to me, that in many inftances, it is 
the fuitable mixture of manures that makes the 
improvement, rather than any thing elfe we can 
account for. 


We find that chalk and clay are as poor foils 
as any we know of: Yet I have found that by 
mixing thefe properly, and laying fuitable quan- 
tities on as poor land as any in Effex, the land 
yielded as good a crop as any I ever ploughed. 
I am therefore of the opinion there might in the 
fame manner be found a proper manure for our 
{tiff clays ; and when it is made rich enough, the 
courfe of crops you have mentioned would do 
very well. 


I am trying experiments to find a proper mix- 
ture of manures for this purpofe; and when I 
have fatisfied myfelf, I will inform you what it is. 


* Bocking, I hare 
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I have feen on our poor lands a courfe of crops 
that have anfwered as well as could be expected 
for fuch foils. After a good fallow, 


1 Barley 4 Vetches, fed all fummer, 
2 Clover, fed all fummer — or as long as there was 
3 Wheat feed. 


Then, by ploughing, get it in gocd order for bar- 
ley, and fome for wheat; which, by this agree- 
able change, did beyond expectation. 


Iam, &c. 
Ht aa BS 


ArtTicte VIII. 


Extra of a Letter from Arthur Young, Ef9; 
to the Secretary. 


Bradfield-Hall, Nov. 27, 1782. 
Mr. Rack, 
HE Turnip Hufbandry, wherever well in- 
troduced, has proved equal to the great 
object of the entire exclufion of the fummer fal- 
lows, and is one leading ftep to the fetting them 
univerfally afide, 


Vou, II. F I can 
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I can eafily conceive that as Hufbandry im- 
proves in your counties, fummer faliowing, oftner 
than common, will be efteemed an improvement; 
and an improvement with which your farmers, 
like thofe of Scotland, may fet down contented. 


But it ought to be a great objec with the Bath 
Society, to attempt at once perfeé hufbandry, 
which may poffibly be as eafily introduced as the 
other. This perfect hufbandry is to banifh fal- 
lows from wet ftrong lands, as turnips have 
banifhed them from dry ones. 


The only general crop that will effect this, is 
Beans. Suppofe therefore, the Society fhould of- 
fer a premium for a courfe of crops to render 
fummer fallowing unneceflary on ftrong lands, 
leaving the rotation of crops to the candidate; 
only fpecifying the following as practifed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom with great fuccefs : 


1 Beans 1 Beans 1 Cabbages 
2 Wheat 2 Oats 2 Oats 

3 Beans 3 Clover 3 Clover 

4 Wheat 4 Wheat 4 Wheat 

5 Beans 5 Beans 5 Beans 

6 Wheat 6 Oats 6 Wheat 


... . With 


a | 


With refpect to wheat, if the land be good, the 
mere article of leffening the quantity of feed fo 
profufely thrown away in the broadcaft method, 
will increafe the crop. But would not this effect 
arife from fimply fowing a lefs quantity, as it is 
much cheaper than fetting by hand? Much more 
might I afk, would it not flow from Mr. Ducket’s 
hufbandry ?—That of trenching (very fhallow) 
clover leys, fo as to admit his furrowing plough, 
and by that means drill as fmall a portion as you 
pleafe, at nine inches equidiftant. 


Till this experiment is made very accurately, 
I am only convinced, that the farmers hitherto 
have ufed too much feed, and that fowing lefs is 
beneficial. The practice of fetting by hand does 
not fpread much here, but in Norfollc it does. - 


I am, with ereat regard, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 
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ArTicLte IX. 
- Account of a Crop of Potatoes raifed in 1782. 


[By a Gentleman Farmer in Wilthhire.] 


Mr. Rack, 


N compliance with your requeft, I fend you an 
account of the culture and produce of a field 
of potatoes laft year. 


The field was four acres and a half, the foil 
very poor, being light, loofe, and fandy, not worth 
more than 1os. per acre; it had been laid down 
with grafs two years. In January, I carried on 
ten waggon loads of dung per acre; and the 
month following folded it over with my fheep, — 
and then ploughed it as deep as the ground would 
bear, and harrowed it fmooth. , 


In March I planted my potatoes, 18 buthels 
per acre: I had them cut in two, three, or four 
pieces, according to their fize, and let them in 
with iron bars, in ranks two feet afunder, and one 
foot diftant in the ranks. They were of the large 
white kind, with large eyes, but I know not the 

name, 
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name. Soon after they were up I had them hand- 
hoed, and a little while after horfé-hoed them. 
The horfe-hoe I ufed was fo conftruéted as to 
earth them up at the fame time, and performed 
the work fo well, that I think it contributed 
greatly to the fuccefs of the crop. Nothing more 
was done till the latter end of October, when I 
began taking them up. 


The produce was four hundred and eighty 
bufhels per acre, or one hundred and fixty facks. 
Any perfon bringing facks, and taking them on 
the fpot, had them for four fhillings per fack. 


The expences of feed, planting, cutting, hoe- 
ing, and taking up, were as follows per acre: 


rere Aer: & 

Eighteen bufhels planted per acre, at 25. . 16 0 
Cutting the faid 18 bufhels — 0 6 '0 
Hand-hoeing 4s, horfe-hoeing 2s, per acre O06) 6 
Planting per acre ——- 0 8 o 
Expence of taking up per acre =. — — 28 0 
Total £. 5 4 © 


N. B. The expence of pitting and carrying 
home not included, 


Produce 160 facks per acre, reckoned ad 2 0 0 
at 4s, a fack merit 


F3 I with 
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I with it were in the Society’s power to recom- 
mend ftrongly and effectually the culture of at 
leaft an acre or two of potatoes annually in every 
parith* for the ufe of the poor only ; as they could 
not be faid to want food, if they had a plenty of 
this valuable root. 


Iam, &c, 


J. Ae 
Feb. 2.7, 1783- 


ARTICLE X, 
On the Virtue of Afbes as a Manure. 
{By a Correfpondent Member.] 
GENTLEMEN, 


ROM the enquiries I made when at Bath laft 
winter, I find that afhes are but little ufed 

as a manure in the weftern counties. As I have 
fome reafon to believe this neglect is owing to the 


* We cannot but earneftly recommend this gentleman’s propofal 
as an exceeding good one. Were the country parifhes, where the poor 
are numerous, to plant potatoes at their own charge, and have them 
delivered out as a part of the weekly allowance made to paupers, it 
might have a gocd effe&t, and be the cheapeft method of relieving 
many of the poor, in winter efpecially. 


ufe 
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ufe and virtue of afhes not being generally known, 
I beg leave to offer you a few remarks on the fub- 
ject, which arife both from my own obfervation, 
and from the accounts given by thofe who have 
experienced the advantages arifing from the ufe of 
afhes judicioufly applied to their lands. 


All afhes produced from vegetable bodies con-~ 
tain fixed falt, blended with the earthy particles ; 
and from thefe it is, that the alkaline falts, called 
pot-afh, pearl-afh, &c. are extracted. - 


Mortimer tells us, that afhes of a// kinds con- 
tain in them a very rich fertile falt, and that, 
therefore, they are the beft of any manures for 
cold land, efpecially if kept dry, and the falts be 
not wafhed away by the rains. One load of dry 
afhes will be equally efficacious with two loads 
that have been kept wet: Two loads of the for- 
mer will be fufficient for an acre. And that they 
are very efficacious is experienced by many perfons 
in the eaftern and northern counties, where great 
improvement has been made by burning ferny 
ftubble, bean ftalks, heath, furze, and fedge. 


Coal afhes are fomewhat different in their na- 
ture, and being of a calcarious quality, are par- 
F4 ticularly 
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ticularly beneficial to four ftiff foils: For this 
purpofe they are very fuccefsfully ufed in the 
neighbourhood of London, Norwich, and fome 
other great cities, where coals are generally burnt 
as fuel. “They open and meliorate clayey lands, 
and correct their ungenial qualities. 


They are alfo very ufeful in bringing into 
order grounds which have been dug for brick 
earth; as is well known in the neighbourhood of 


London. 


After fpreading thefe afhes on the clay bottoms, 
they plough them in, not very deep, and then 
fow horfe beans, or fometimes lay them down 
with ray grafs, which moftly fucceeds very well. 


Mortimer and Bradley both agree, that fea- 
coal afhes are the beft and moft lafting manure 
for cold lands; and the fitteft to kill worms and 
other infects. 


Even fo early as in Mr. Worlidge’s time they 
were looked upon as excellent compoft, when 
mixed with horfe-dung. And he tells us, that 
they kill mofs and rufhes in moift grounds, 


Afhes 
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Afhes from kilns, where ftraw and furze are 
burnt, are a very good manure for moft kinds of 
foil. Many farmers ufe them as a top-dreffing 
for corn and grafs, but they fhould never be laid on 
in windy weather. They fucceed beft juft before 
rain or {now falls, as thefe wafh them into the foil. 


Peat afhes are alfo a very good manure, efpe- 
cially if mixed with lime before they are fpread. 


Ellis in his Modern Hufbandry has judicioufly 
obferved, that there is a confiderable difference 
between the afhes of lean peat and thofe of the 
fatty kind. 


If barley be fown fo late as in May, Jean peat 
afhes in particular may be applied over it, or 
harrowed in with the grain. But afhes burnt 
from fat black peat, fuch as is dug about New- 
bury in Berkfhire, and in fome parts of the Ifle 
of Ely, are of fo fulphureous a nature, that far- 
mers are afraid to lay them on their barley ; nor 
do they drefs their wheat with them till late in 
the fpring. 


The earth, of which thefe rich afhes are made, 
is taken from a black moorifh ground, with nar- 
row 
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row wooden fcoops, which bring it out in the ~ 
form of a long brick. After being dried, they 
are burnt in large heaps, admitting as little air 
to the fire as poffible. 


The great ufe of thefe afhes was difcovered near 
eighty years ago; but, like fome other things, 
they foon fell into difgrace by injudicious ma- 
nagement; fome people imprudently laid them 
on their lands in too large quantity at a time, by 
which means their corn was burnt. But after- 
wards they found that about eight bufhels were 
fufficient to be fown over an acre of wheat, peafe, 
turnips, clover, rape, or fainfoin; and this as 
early as poffible. | 


Thefe afhes contain at leaft double the quantity 
of fulphur that is found in any other. And there- 
fore, if fown too thick, and a dry feafon fhould 
enfue, they are apt to burn the tender fibres of 
the corn. 


They deftroy flugs, on peafe crops and other 
grain, better than any thing. But no danger need 
be feared from the afhes of peat or turf, which 
grow on fandy bottoms, and contain the roots of 
thyme and heath, 


Soap 
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Soap afhes are a compofition of wood afhes and 
lime, which remain after the foap-makers have 
drawn off their lye or lees. 


Two loads of thefe afhes are fufficient for an 
acre of arable land; and by the affiftance of this 
manure, the ground will not only yield a large 
crop, but may be fown conftantly without fal- 
lowing for many years together. They fhould be 
laid on in the beginning of winter, that the rain 

may the more eafily diffolve and wafh them in. 
_ Sir Hugh Platt tells us, that by manuring a piece 
of barren land in Middlefex with thefe afhes, in 
the year 1594, he obtained an excellent crop of 
fummer barley. 


I have in many experiments found great advan- 
tage from the foapers afhes on cold four meadow 
land, and am fully convinced, that if any farmer 
can procure them, including carriage, at the ex- 
pence of twelve fhillings a waggon toad, they will 
be the cheapeft and moft profitable manure he can 
lay on fuch foils. 


Iam, &c, 


J.B. 


ARTICLE 
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ArticLte XI. 


From the Rev. Mr. Swayne, of Pucklechurcb, in 
Glocefterfhire, with Specimens of Grafs Seeds. 


Mr. Rack, 


Dias parcels which accompany this contain a 
quantity of the fine Bent Grafs feed in the 
blade, and a little of the Crefted Dogftail ; which, 
with what I have before tranfritted to you, com- 
plete a fimall collection of the grafs feeds, for 
which a premium has been offered by the Society. 
for thefe three years paft. The difficulty of col- 
leCting them has been much greater than J at firft 
apprehended. But as a feparate cultivation of the 
good graffes appears to me to be a great defidera- 
tum inthe fyftem of agricultural improvements, 
and as the Society had hitherto failed of obtain- 
ing any feeds to begin their experiments with, I 
was determined to procure, this feafon, if poffible, 
fome feed of each of the forts advertifed in the 
Society’s lift. 


In this purfuit, from the earlieft part of the 
fpring, I made my obfervations on the feveral 
graffes, as they occurred to me in my walks about 

the 
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the fields. I remarked thofe particular fields and 
meadows where each fort grew inthe greateft 
abundance. I picked fpecimens of each when in 
full bloom, and carefully compared. them (being 
myfelf but a novice in Botany) with the defcrip- 
tions of the graffes given in Dr, Withering’s 
Botanical arrangement. I examined them in their 
growth from time to time, and, when ripe, at- 
tended to the gathering them with unremitting 
application. 


HadI not taken thefe methods, notwithftand- 
ing my great defire to accomplifh this my favourite 
{cheme, I fhould, moft probably, have. been un- 
fuccefsful; or, if not wholly unfuccefsful, fhould 
have collected fo fmall a quantity as would have 
been unworthy of the Society’s acceptance. 


For the early graffes, fuch as the Annual Poa, 
Vernal, and Meadow Foxtail, though very con- 
{fpicuous when in bloffom, (and indeed more fo 
than many other graffes;) yet, when their feeds 
ripen, are wholly overtopped, and almoft obfcured 
by the tall oat, rough cock{pur, meadow fefcue, 
and other furrounding graffes, which being na- 
turally of a taller growth, and fpringing in a 
warmer feafon, confequently vegetate with much 


greater luxuriance, 
If 
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If I had neglected to cultivate an inanimate 
acquaintance with them in their flowering ftate, 
I fhould, moft likely, have been deceived by 
their appearance at feed time, and have gathered 
improper fpecies. This I fufpected, and there- 
fore took that neceffary precaution to guard 
againft it. Befides, the feeds of moft of the graffes 
fall from the hufks within a very fhort time after 
they are ripe, and many of them before te ap- 
pearance they are fo: So that if they are not care- 
fully. and conftantly watched, a few days negle& 
will deprive you of the opportunity of collecting 
them for the whole feafon. ‘This, I am afraid, 
will prove an obftacle not eafily to be furmounted 
in the cultivation of fome of thefe graffes ; though 
there are others of them, which I believe will be 
found the moft valuable, that do not come under 
this predicament. 


Even with all my care and attention I have not 
fucceeded to my wifhes. I could have wifhed to 
have prefented to the Society aimuch larger col- 
lection of the whole; being apprehenfive, from the 
total deficiency of former years, that I fhall at 
prefent prove to be the only labourer in this har- 
veft. But there is one fort, viz. the Meadow 
Foxtail, in which I have been particularly unfor- 

tunate 5 
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tunate; and this, through a defect which I had 
no fufpicion of at the time of its bloffloming. At 
that time I had remarked this fpecies to be pecu- 
liarly beautiful and flourifhing; but, on rubbing 
out the hufks, when I judged the feed to be ap- 
proaching to ripenefs, I found almoft every feed- 
veffel occupied by a foft fubftance, of a deep 
yellow or orange colour, no ways refembling a 
feed. On applying the microfcope, this fub- 
ftance proved to be a congeries of animalcules ; 
which, being fhook out on a fheet of white paper, 
and feparated from each other, difplayed the exact 
fhape and motion of thofe infects which are often- 
times found in hams and bacon, and which are 
known among houfewives by the name of hop- 
pers. ‘The flies likewife, which thefe caterpillars 
produce, were found to be very like the hopper- 
flies, only infinitely fmaller. 


I examined this grafs on many different. foils 
and fituations, but it ftilb prefented the fame ap- 
pearance. ‘This deterred me from any: farther 
attempts to collect it this feafon; as it had been 
to no purpofe to have gathered a large quantity 
of ftraw, without the chance of obtaining fome 
feed from it. Whether it is ufual for it to be in- 
fefted with thefe infects in every feafon, I am not 
at 
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at prefent able to difcover. But this I am aflured 
of, thatif it be not an extraordinary circumftance, 
it will for ever prevent the raifing of this grafs 
by feed, from becoming a general operation in 
agriculture. 


I beg leave to fubjoin a few remarks on each of 
the graffes I have collected, in the order they were 
found to ripen, with the view that they may 
probably be of fome little ufe to the perfon who 
is to direct the cultivation of them. 


1. The firft was the Annual Poa. Of this I 
gathered a quantity fo early as the month of April. 
Its feeds drop off before they are dry, and, to ap- 
pearance, before they are ripe. The utmoft care 
is therefore neceflary in gathering the blades, with- 
out which, very few of the feeds will be faved 
It ripens from the middle of April, to fo late, I 
believe, as the end of Oétober; but moftly dif- 
appears in the middle of the fummer. It grows 
in any foil and fituation, but rather affects the 
fhade. 


2. The fecond was-the Vernal. This coft me 
more labour and time in colleéting, than either of 
the other forts, gwing to its being furrounded with 

taller 
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eraffes at the time of its ripening, and being 
almoft hid among them. If it be not carefully 
watched when nearly ripe, and gathered within a 
few days after it comes to maturity, great part 
of the feed will be loft. The twifted elaftic 
awns, which adhere to the feed, lift them out of 
their receptacles with the leaft motion from the 
wind, even while the ftraw and ear remain quite 
erect. It was found moftly in the moift parts of 
meadows ;: very little of it on dry paftures. It 
flowers about the beginning of May; is ripe 
about the middle of June. 


3dly.. The Meadow Foxtail. This occurred 
in moft meadows, particularly near hedges. It 
flowers fomewhat later than the Vernal, and is 
ripe. the latter end of June. 


- 4thly. The Flote Fefcue. This was found 
only in pools, wet ditches, and other very {pringy 
places. Its feeds drop off with the leaft touch, 
before they are nearly dry. It flowers the latter 
end of May, and is ripe in June. 


sthly... The Great Poa. This grafs affects 
chiefly the dry parts of meadows; though it is 
to be found on moft good paftures. It is more 
~ Vor. II. G retentive 
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retentive of its feeds than either of the graffes 
I have met with; it may therefore be fuffered 
to remain till the ftalks are quite dry. It blof- 
foms the beginning of June, and its his are 
ripe in July. 


6thly. The Common Poa. ‘This I fhould ra- 
ther call the Great Poa; the flowering ftalks being 
of a much taller growth than the former: But 
this the Linnazan fyftem forbids. One of the 
fpecific characters of the common Poa [Poa tri- 
vialis} in that: fyftem is, that it contains only ~ 
three florets in each little fpike, which perfectly 
agrees with this grafs: Whereas the Great Poa 
[Poa Pratenfis| is defcribed as containing five, 
which anfwers to the former. I have obferved 
this grafs to grow in great abundance, even to 
the exclufion of almoft all other kinds, in thofe 
places in meadows over which the water has been 
conitantly flowing the whole winter. 


{ am quite of opinion that this is the grafs 
which the very ingenious Mr. Anderfon, in his 
Difquifitions on Agriculture, withes to diftinguifh 
by the name of the Vernal foft Grafs, and which 
he is certainly miftaken in fuppofing to be the 
Holcus Lanatus of Hudfon. 

This 
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This very accurate defcription leaves me no 
room to doubt that it is this very grafs, viz. the 
Common Poa. The circumftance of its flourith- 
ing fo much when almoft conftantly overflown, 
feems to premife, that it will prove a moft valu- 
able grafs for water meadows. It flowers the 
beginning of June, tho’ fomething later than the 
former, and ripens the beginning of July. The 
pannicle and ftalks may not be permitted to ftand 
till they are dry like the former, but. muft be 
gathered before the feeds are f{carcely ripe, or 
the greateft part of them will be fcattered on the 
ground, 


7thly. The Sheep’s Fefcue. I apprehend this 
to be the moft valuable grafs of all. It was ob- 
ferved to grow and thrive on-lands of all quali- 
ties and in.all fituations, from the drieft upland 
paftures, to the very moift parts of meadows. 
It does not part with its feeds till fome time after 
they are ripe, andeven quite dry. It makes the 
thickeft and clofeft pile of any of them, and fends 
up but. few |flower-ftalks in proportion to its 
leaves. I am almoft perfuaded, that this grafs 
will hereafter become as generally cultivated as 
Ray-grafs is at prefent. It flowers in June, and 
is ripe in July. 
Vir G2 8thly. The 
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8thly. The Meadow Fefcue.. This was found 
univerfally in meadows and rich paftures. Is 
rather a coarfe grafs, and does not: retain its 
feeds near fo well as the former. It flojwers in 
June, and:is ripe in July. 


gthly. The Yellow Oat. :This abounded chiefly. 
in dry paftures, It retains its feed better than 
fome others of the graffes; flowers in June,: and 
is ripe in July. | 


1othly. The Crefted Dog’s-tail. Which is a 
very common grafs, affecting rather dry land; 
and is the eafieft of the whole groupe to collect a 
quantity of feed from. . It flowers in June, and 
is ripe in July. 


Laftly. The Fine Bent. This grafs, the fecond 
in the Society’s lift, flowers and ripens its feed 
the lateft of them all. It feems to be loft the 
former part of the year, but vegetates luxuriantly 
towards the autumn. It appears to’ be fond of 
moift ground. It retains its feed till full ripe; 
flowers the latter end of July, and is ripe the 
latter end of Auguft. . 


Iam, your moft humble fervant, 
G. SWAYNE. 


Pucklechurch, Sept. 15, 1781. 
P,S. I have 


ee oa 


P.-S. I have preferved fpecimens of the above 
graffes, and feveral others collected this fummer, 
which I fhall beg your acceptance of, as foon as 
an opportunity prefents itfelf of tranimitting them 
with fafety. 


ArTicLte XI, 


On watering Meadows; and the Kinds of Water 
found moft efficacious for that Purpofe. 


ScF-RS**: Piddletoun, March 8, 1783. 


OME time fince I was favoured with your’s. 
A variety of avocations of my own, anda 
fevere illnefs of a great and good friend, whom 
I very much wifhed to confult, have occafioned 
this feeming neglect. My experience and know- 
ledge of the fubject you are, in the name of the 
Society, fo flattering as’ to requeft me to give, 
‘are very much at their fervice. | 


To the'queftion, ** What water do the farmers 
in your county prefer?” I can eafily anfwer, 
** That which has run fome courfe, particularly 

G 3 when 
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when it has been affifted by the run of farm-yards, 
arable-lands, fheep-flichts,” 8cc. &c. This is the 
general opinion of the waterman and farmers here ; 
they all agree that the lefs the water is itrained, 
and the nearer they take jt from the river, the 
better it is, and the more it enriches the mea- 
dows, particularly when affifted by the run of 
yards, &c. 


When they are afked to explain “ What they 
mean by being /e/s rained?” ‘They fay it is when 
the water is taken immediately out.of the river, 
ftream, &c. and conveyed upon the land, running 
directly off by the drains into the river again. 
If inftead of returning into the river, it is again 
conveyed upon the lands below, and thus re- 
peated, it is then faid to have been ftrained, and 
not fo efficacious; but if it is taken out of the 
ftream again, after it has run fome way in the 
courfe, it is then called head-water, and ufed 
with fuccefs. This is nearly the general idea of 
the country. I own it has never been fatisfactory 
to me, and J juft hinted as much in the effay. 


If an enquiry is made, ‘* Where, and which are 
the beft water-meadows?” Thofe above us. En- 
quire there. Thofe above us are better than 

ours, 
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ours, for the water bas not been fo much firained. 
This mutt, if repeated, foon carry us very neat 
the fpring-head. 


I beg to be underftood, that when I mention 
the /pring-head, the particular fpot where the 
fpring rifes is not meant, but as far below it as 
there is any appearance of f{prings in or near the 
bed of the ftream, which will oftentimes in {mall 
rivulets be one, two, or more miles, below the 
fpring-head. Nor is there a moment’s doubt 
but that at a very confiderable diftance below, 
there are many very good water-meadows equal 
to thofe higher up, but not in general; the va- 
riety of foil, (for fome may be found better there 
than at the {pring-head) and other local circum- 
ftances, I prefume, occafion it. 


_ This fubject has often engaged my attention 
when I have been in meadows formed of a vari- 
ety of foils. Every one readily admits, that the 
fame water, at the fame time, will have different 
effects upon different foils; fuch as, a cold clay; 
a warm fand, or gravel; and a boggy, deep, 
corky foil; therefore fomething muft be attri- 
buted to the foil. 


G4 To 
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To explain myfelf more fully, I beg leave to 
clafs the lands capable of being watered by finall 
ftreams, or rivulets, into three divifions. 


The firft, are thofe lands which lie at or near 
the fpring-head. The foil of this divifion is 
generally a light loam, tolerably firm though wet, 
and not-more than from fix inches to a foot deep; 
the under-ftratum a fpringy gravel. This clafs 
(as I faid before) extends often’ much farther 
down the ftream in fome vales than others. 


The fecond divifion I begin to diftinguith where 
the foil gets deeper and heavier, often inclining 
to a clay or clayey loam, with fome gravel in it. 
(This fpecies is very cold, and the graffes {pring 
late.) Under this clafs may be reckoned a black, 
fpungey, loofe, corkey foil; the ftream here, 
(which before was fmall) becomes larger confi- 
derably, and the lands on each fide, which before 
were narrow, now {fpread to a confiderable breadth. 
Under this divifion the larger quantity of water- 
meadow in this country falls. 


The third divifion is compofed of thofe lands 
which lie flat, the foil very deep and loofe, often 
a morafs, the bed of the river a bottomlefs ooze ; 

a ware 
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a ware cannot well be erected acrofs it, nor the 
water drained off; little ufe is therefore ever 
made of it. 


Upon lands of the firft divifion, the water, 
though moftly perfectly clear, iffuing immedi- 
ately from the fprings, and without any foreign 
affiftance, has an amazing effect; the fertilizing 
quality is really aftonifhing. Meadows under 
this defcription, if eaten quite bare in the month 
of May, will, in five, fix, or feven weeks, have 
as much grafs in them as the mower can throw 
out with his fcythe, (half a crown an acre gene- 
rally given for mowing) from one to two and 
often three good waggon-loads an acre. Add to 
this, the herbage being better, is of more value, 
and the meadows juftly efteemed the beft. 


Lands of the fecond divifion are certainly 
greatly benefited by the water being thrown over 
them, perhaps as much as the other, confidering 
the difference of the two foils in their natural 
ftate. This water has received all the advantages 
of the run of farm yards, ftreet dirt, arable lands, 
&c. the produce is very great. The quality, and 
indeed the quantity, is (I believe) always in pro- 

portion 
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portion better or worfe, as the foil and fituation 
approach the firft or third divifion. 


Lands under the third defcription, I have had 
no experience in.. I have hardly ever heard that 
any thing is made of them. ‘Their produce is 
rufhes, fedge, and a coarfe three-fquare grafs. 


I think it reafonable to believe, that the fecond 
divifion of land is greatly improved by the wa- 
ter’s having been affifted by the adventitious 
increafe of the running of farm-yards, &c. falling 
into it in its paflage. And it is probable, that 
the firft divifion would be improved, if the fecond 
divifion of water could be conveyed upon it; but 
whether equally fo as with its own water, is a 
quettion. 


I think I am juftified in faying, that the fecond 
fort of land would be vaftly improved by the firft 
divifion of water being thrown over it. I ground 
ray opinion upon an obfervation I have frequently 
made, that ina feries of dry weather, when the 
itream from the fprings, as I imagine, could not 
have received any foreign aid, being conveyed 
over lands of the fecond divifion, and as clear as 
if it had iffued immediately from the fpring head, 

the 
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the vegetative powers, particularly if in warm 
weather, have been fo wonderfully exerted, that 
in a few days a beautiful verdure has fucceeded 
2 parched rufty appearance. Here I think a 
queftion arifes, ‘‘ Whether the foil, or the qua- 
lity of the water, contribute moft to make the 
firft divifion of land better than the fecond?” 
And I fhould be very glad to fee a reafon given, 
why perfectly clear water being thrown over the 
meadows in the warm months, and kept there a 
few days too long, not ftagnated, fhould, when 
drawn off, leave a thick {cum upon the grafs, 
which foon becomes fo glutinous, as to attain a 
fubftance not unlike white leather ? 


I have juft feen a letter from Mr. Young, fay- 
ing, that Dr. Prieftley has given a new theory of 
vegetation, by his Phlogifton, contrary to his 
opinion; and as the Doctor quoted page 11, Trea- 
tife on Water-Meadows, in fupport of it; Mr. 
Young wifhes me to inform him, ‘“ Whether 
I did not know inftances to the contrary?” { 
am by no means equal to the tafk of entering 
into the merits of the difpute. My experience 
juftifies me to declare, that I have feen as great 
improvement upon land watered with quite clear 


water, as I ever did by thick muddy water. 
I have 
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I have had the pleafure to fee a copy of Mr. 
Wimpey’s letter to you: I am happy to find the 
fubje&t treated in fo mafterly a manner; and am 
not furprized to find him differ fo much from 
me in what he fays upon land fprings; they pro- 
bably have not fallen fo much under his obfer- 
vation. I write from faéts that are every day 
under my eye. rH 2 . 


You will be pleafed to obferve, upon the whole, 
I by no means declare that the run of farm-yards, 
&c. is not affifting; quite the reverfe: I believe 
it does a great deal. All I contend for is, that 
clear water appears at and near the fpring-head 
to have every advantage the other has below, and 
that the quantity of herbage is greater and the 
quality better. The reafon I fubmit to the cu- 
rious; but viewed in every light, the quantity 
of land of the firft divifion is fo fmall compared 
with the fecond, that in point of national utility 
there can be no doubt. 


And I candidly own, that there are fprings 
iffuing out of the bogs in heaths, of which no 
ufe is made, becaufe, zhey fay, the water has no 
enriching quality belonging to it; but there the 

foil 
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foil is a deep, bog inclining to a morafs, and, 
excepting in the winter, little water iffues out, 


I am, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


GEORGE BOSWELL. 


P. S; The part of the country I am fituated in 
is every where furrounded by chalk hills, fome 
near the fprings,.and no where more than two 


miles diftant (vifible.) 
ee 
ARTICLE XIII. 
On divers Articles of Norfolk Hufeandry. 


{From a Gentleman Farmer near Norwich. ] 


Dear Sir, 


N anfwer to your enquiry about the fetting of 
wheat, from my own obfervations near home, 
and the information of others from different parts 
of this county, I find it is become general, and 
this year almoft univerfal, owing in part, per- 

haps, to the high price that grain now bears. 
We 
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We have neither hit upon, nor indeed at- 
tempted, any other courfe of crops on our ftrong 
heavy lands than thofe we. practife on our light 
foils. Turnips well hoed twice are equally cul- 
tivated upon both, and without any material in- 
convenience to the farmer, or injury to the land. 
On the light foils, we feed them off with ftock 
in the field where they grow: On heavy wet lands, 
we draw them and carry them off in light carts 
to be eaten either in fome grafs or unploughed 
ftubble field, or in the houfes or yards at home. 


I prefer the latter practice much, and have 
always ufed it, although the greater part of my_ 
farm would very well.admit of feeding them where 
they grow. My reafons for preferring this latter 
method are, that there is no wafte of the turnips ; 
—that the food comes equally frefh to the beafts 
every day ;—that the protection from cold and 
wet weather, which the cattle enjoy in houfes, or 
well fenced and fhedded yards, (as mine are) con- 
tributes very much to their health and fattening; 
(much more fo, indeed, than is generally con= 
ceived) and that by this means I colle& and pre- 
ferve all their dung to be laid on fuch fields, and 
at fuch times, as will be moft beneficial to the 


enfuing crops. Thefe advantages are all loft in 
the 
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the method of feeding off the turnips on the 
fields; for even half the dung of the beafts, 
feeding in the fields in the depth of winter, is loft 
by being dropt under the hedges or trees, to 
which after filling themfelves they fly fer fhelter 
and warmth. 


The expence of carting away an acre of ture 
nips depends on the goodnefs of the crop, and 
is from ten to fifteen fhillings; which although 
it is much more than faved in the prefervation of 
the turnips from wafte, yet inclines the covetous 
and indolent to feed them off the land; for they 
flatter themfelves they have no wafte while they 
have lean fheep or bullocks which will eat up the 
offal which the fat ones have left, not confidering 
how much better their fecond or lean ftock would 
thrive with clean and frefh food. 


You afk me, if beans and wheat alternately 
would not obviate the neceffity of fallowing heavy 
lands, and prove for a confiderable length of time 
a beneficial mode of cropping the ground; As I 
have not experienced the thing, 1 can only con- 
jecture, and tell you, that fome little time fince 
I intended to have tried the experiment on two 
pieces of ftiff wet ground, which I have laid to 


oral, 
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erafs; and that I have very little doubt but that 
if the bean crops be fometimes manured for, and 
always well hoed, this mode would be a motft 
profitable one, and, for any reafon I can fee to 
the contrary, might endure for ever; but flill, 
as it does not raife winter food for cattle, I mutt, 
for the fake of their dung, prefer turnips to it 
wherever they can be raifed. 


Iam, Sir, with fincere regard and efteem, 
Your humble fervant; : 


mer 4: F 


ArTIcLe. XIV. 
On the Cultivation of Barley. 


[From a Gentleman Farmer in Norfolk. ] 


GENTLEMEN, S——m, ‘Fan. 4, 1781. 


HE method of raifing barley is in «general 

fo well underftood, that it may perhaps be 
thought impertinent in me to offer any thing on 
that head. But as the gaining a knowledge of 
the different modes of practice in different coun- 
ties feems to be one part of your defign, I will 
; take 
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take the liberty of fending you a few hints rela- 
tive to this branch of hufbandry. 


The beft foil for barley is that which is dry and 
healthy, rather light than ftiff, but yet of fuf- 
ficient tenacity and ftrength to retain the moif- 
ture. On this kind of land the grain is always 
the beft-bodied and coloured, the nimbleft in the 
hand, and has the thinneft rind. Thefe are qua- 
lities which recommend it moft to the maltfter. 
If the land is poor, it fhould be dry and warm ; 
and when fo, it will often bear better corn than 
richer land in a cold and wet fituation. 


In the choice of your feed it is needful to ob- 
ferve; that the beft is of a pale lively colour, and 
brightifh caft, without any deep rednefs, or black 
tinge at the tail. If the rind be a little fhrivelled, 
it is the better; for that flight fhrivelling proves 
it to have a thin fkin, and to have fweated in the 
mow. ‘The neceffity of a change of feed by not 
fowing two years together what grew on the fame 
foil, isnot in any part of hufbandry more evident 
than in the culture of this grain, which, if not 
frequently changed, will grow coarfer and coarfer 
every fucceeding year. 


Vor. II. H It 
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It has generally been thought that feed-barley 
would be benefited by fteeping; but liming it 
has, in many inftances, been found prejudicial. 
Sprinkling a little foot with the water in which 
itis fteeped, has been of great fervice, as it will 
fecure the feed from infects. In a very dry feed- 
time, barley, that has been wetted for malting, 
and begins to f{prout, will come up fooner, and 
produce as good a crop as any other. 


If you fow after a fallow, plough three times 
at leaft. . At the firft ploughing, lay your land up 
in fmall ridges, and let it remain fo during the 
winter, for the froft to mellow it; the fecgnd 
ploughing fhould be the beginning of February. 
In March fplit the ridges, and lay the land as 
flat as poffible, at the fame time harrowing it 
fine. But in flrong wet lands (if you have no 
other for barley) lay it round, and make deep 
furrows to receive the water. 


I have often taken the following method with 
fuccefs: On lands tolerably manured, I fowed 
clover with my barley, which I reaped at harvett ; 
and fed the clover all the following winter, and 
from {pring to July, when I fallowed it till the 
following fpring, and then fowed it with barley 

and 
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and clover as before. Repeating this method every 
year | had very large crops, but would not recom- 
mend this practice on poor light land. 


We fow on our lighteft lands in April, on our 
moift lands in May; finding that thofe lands 
which are the moft fubject to weeds produce the 
beft crops when fown late. 


The common method is to fow the barley-feed 
_ broad-caft at two fowings; the firft harrowed 
in once, the fecond twice; the ufual allowance 
from three to four bufhels per acre. But if far- 
mers could be prevailed on to alter this practice, 
they would foon find their account in it, Were 
only half the quantity fown equally, the produce 
would be greater, and the corn lefs liable to 
lodge: For when corn ftands very clofe, the 
ftalks are drawn up weak, and on that account 
are lefs capable of refifting the force of winds, 
or fupporting themfelves under heavy rains. 


From our great fuccefs in fetting and drilling 
wheat, fome of our farmers tried thefe methods 
with barley, but did not find it anfwer their ex- 
pectations, except on very rich land, 


H2 I have 
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I have myfelf had eighty ftalks on one root of 
barley, which all produced good and long ears, 
and the grain was better than any other; but the 
method is too expenfive for general practice. In 
poor land, fow thin, or your crop will be worth 
little. Farmers who do not reafon on the matter, 
will be of a different Opinion; but the fact is 
indifputable. 


When the barley is fown and harrowed in, the 
land fhould be rolled after the firft fhower of rain, 
to break the clods. This will clofe the earth 
about the roots, which will be a great advantage 
to it in dry weather. 


When the barley has been up three weeks or a 
month, it js a very good way to roll it again 
with a heavy roller, which will prevent the fun 
and air from penetrating the ground to the in- 
jury of the roots. This rolling before it branches 
out, will alfo caufe it to tiller into a greater num- 
ber of ftalks; fo that if the plants be thin, the 
ground will be thereby filled, and the ftalks 
ftrengthened. 


If the blade grows too rank, as it fometimes 
will in a warm wet fpring, mowing is a much 
better 
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better method than feeding it down with fheep, 
becaufe the fcythe takes off only the rank tops, 
but the fheep being fond of the fweet end of the 
ftalk next the root, will often bite fo clofe as to 
injure-its future growth. 


By attending to what I here recommend, many 
of our farmers ufually get forty bufhels of barley 
per acre from land of no extraordinary quality. 
On fome that is rich, T have had fifty-two bufhels 
without manure; but I never fow more than ten, 
and often only eight pecks of feed per acre. 


I am, &c. 


eer: 


ARTICLE XV. 
On the Advantages of cultivating Turnips, 
Scotch Cabbage, Lucerne, Se. 


fFroma Gentleman Farmer in Hertfordfhire. } 


GENTLEMEN, H——n, March 6, 1781. 


a. difappointed of feeing your Secretary 
when I was at Bath laft month, I take the 
liberty of communicating by letter, a few ob- 

H 3 fervations, 
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fervations, which I intended to have made to him 
on the number of cattle and fheep which may be 
fed on crops of turnips, turnip-rooted cabbages, 
and Scotch cabbages, of a certain given weight, 
by which the comparative value of fuch crops 
may be accurately eftimated. 


When fheep are allowed as many turnips as 
they will eat, (which fhould always be the cafe 
while they are fattening) they will on an average 
confume near twenty pounds each, in 24 hours. 


An acre of turnips twice hoed, will, if the land 
is good, produce about fifty tons; which will, 
on the above calculation, maintain one hundred 
fheep fifty-two days. My fheep weigh twenty 
pounds a quarter. 


Turnip-rooted cabbage will produce from twen- 
ty-five to thirty tons per acre; and for /pring-feed 
are certainly the moft valuable crop within the 
whole circle of hufbandry. They are invulne- 
rable to froft, either in or out of the ground. 
When farmers are in the greateft diftrefs for fheep- 
feed during the months of March and April, thefe 
are an unfailing fupply, and afford more milk 
for the lambs than any other food whatfoever. 

They 
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They are alfo a firmer and more fubftantial food 
than turnips, even ifsthe latter could be had 
good in that feafon.. I have kept them out of 
the ground near twelve months, through the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and at the end of that 
time, a very few excepted, they were all found. 


As the roots of this plant are firmly fixed in 
the earth, it is leaft trouble to feed them off; but 
if you want to plough early, they may be drawn 
with. a prong, and if thrown on a dry pafture, 
they will keep equally good for fheep in the 
fpring.. An acre of turnip-rooted cabbage will 
maintain one hundred fheep a month, and fome- 
times five weeks, 


Scotch cabbages, if they be the true flat-topt 
firm kind, are never affected by froft, a few of 
the outfide leaves excepted. On land not worth 
more than twelve fhillings per acre, I have had 
fifty-four tons per acre. An ox will in common 
eat about two hundred pounds in 24 hours. 
Twenty oxen therefore may be kept near five 
weeks on an acre of cabbages of that weight; but 
as the crops in general are not fo large, we will 
reckon only a month, which will be cheaper than 
a {core of oxen can be kept on any other food. 


H 4 A theep 
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A fheep of twenty pounds a quarter will eat 
fifteen pounds of Scotch cabbages in twenty-four 
hours. An acre will therefore maintain two hun- 
dred fheep a full month. 


When cows and oxen are fed with cabbages, 
their dung is more in proportion than when fed 
with turnips, which go off more in urine; or with 
hay, which is 'of too dry a'fubftance. If. the-cab- 
bages are planted in rows three feet apart, the 
intervals may eafily be “kept free from weeds by’ 
the horfe-hoe, and the’ roots of the plants will 
receive preat benefit by the ground ‘being’ thus: 
loofened about them. Cabbages being a''melf-' 
orating crop, they do not impoverifh the land 
nearly fo much as grain, 


I will now add a few remarks on Liucerne;"a 
plant which merits every poffible encouragement. 
Some years fince I divided a field of two acres 
into four parts, and fowed it with Lucerne, in the 
following manner : 


1ft part in drills three feet afunder. 
2d part in drills two feet ditto. 
3d part in drills one foot ditto. 


4th part broadcatt. 
The 
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° The foil was equal throughout the field. ‘The 
feed was fown on the 24th of April; on the 16th 
of Auguft I cut the whole field; and weighed the 
produce of each part feparately. 


“That fown in three-feet drills produced only 
about half the weight of that fown broadcaft, and 
the reft in proportion, leffening as the width of 
the rows increafed. Having been taught to be- 
lieve, that the three-feet drills would produce mof, 
J was difappointed in finding that crop to be the 
Jeaft of any in the field, and too haftily repro- 
bated the drill method of fowing it. I was how- 
ever advifed by a gentleman who underftood the 
culture of this grafs better than myfelf, to let 
the whole field remain three years, to give it a 
fair trial before I paffed judgment.’ I did fo. 
The fecond year the'difference was greatly in fa- 
vour of the three-feer drills; and in the fourth 
year they had a very decided fuperiority. I then 
found the true ftate of the cafe to be as follows :—~ 


During the firft year the plants in every part of 
the field were nearly equal in goodnefs; but as there 
was amuch greater number of them on an equal 
fpace of ground in the part fown broadcaft, the 
crop muft of courfe be heavieft there; thefe plants 

being 
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as'good the firft year as afterwards. But in the 
courfe of three years, the plants in the three-feet 
drills became much ftronger, fpread amazingly, 
and nearly filled up the {paces between them. 
The produce of one root being more than that 
of any ten roots in the broadcaft part, which-by 
ftanding too clofe were impoverifhed, and could 
not increafe in bulk like the others. 


In the fourth year, the produce of the three- 
feet drills was more than double the broadcaft; 
and being adapted to the horfe-hoe, were kept 
free from weeds, and earthed up at a {mall ex- 
pence, in comparifon of the other. 


- At the end of the fourth year, I ploughed up 
the broadcaft part, and planted it afrefh, with roots 
from the one-foot drills, in rows three feet apart. 
The firft feafon I thought they feemed ftunted, 
and would come to nothing, but the following 
{pring they fhot forth vigoroufly, and were nearly. 
equal to the other. 


Tranfplanted Lucerne never produces any thing 
the firft feafon; but in the fecond, it is generally 
as good as that of three years growth which has 


never been moved. Po 
Weeds 
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Weeds are the greateft enemy to Lucerne, and 
the eafielt and cheapeft way of keeping the crop 
clean is to fow it in drills of fufficient width to 
admit the horfe-hoe; which not only deftroys 
them at the leaft poffible expence, but greatly 
promotes the growth of the plants by earthing 
them up in the operation, 


Iam, &c, 


ARTICLE XVI. 


On the Utility of thofe Clubs called by the Name 
of Friendly Societies, in Country Parifhes. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE been a Subfcriber to your Society from 

its firft Inftitution, although from the remote- 
nefs of my fituation it has not been in my power 
to attend more than one of your Meetings. Ha- 
ving however conftantly received your Annual 
Premium Books, I have with pleafure feen a 
number of the Premiums judicioufly offered, not 
only for the advancement of Agriculture, Plant- 


ing, 
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ing, 8c. but alfo as rewards for long-continued 
Induftry and Good Behaviour in Servants, 8c. » 


As I venerate’evéry ‘attempt, either in Societies 
or in Individuals, to promote ufeful Knowledge, 
improvements in the neceffary Arts, and happi- 
nefs in collective and civil Society, I with to point 
out one fubject which feems in a particular man- 
ner to merit your attention and encouragement : 


This is, the eftablifhment of Parochial Friendly 
Societies among handicrafts men and poor labour- 
ers; where thefe have been eftablifhed, and con- 
ducted by prudent rules and regulations, they 
have proved very comfortable refources to many 
individuals, when age or affliction has difqua- 
lified them for labour, and alfo leffened Parochial 
expences. 


The Funds raifed by thefe Societies may be 
confidered as fo much money faved from the ale- 
houfe, to be applied ‘in times of neceffity to the 
beft of purpofes; and as each member contr?- 
butes only shree-pence a week, it is fcarcely felt 
by individuals. But the advantage and relief 
which /even fhillings a week affords to the fick, 
the Jame, and the aged, is very comfortable; and 

they 
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they are thereby freed from the painful neceffity 
of applying to their parifhes for fupport. 


As thefe Friendly Societies are founded on one of 
the wifeft maxims in tae code of human policy ; 
—namely, that it is eafily in the power of the many 
to help the few; I think they merit pudlic encou- 
ragement and fupport. Therefore, if your finances 
will admit, you cannot, perhaps, beftow a few 
guineas better than in offering a premium to the 
following import:— 


«¢ That a premium of guineas will be 
given to the moft numerous Society of this kind, 
of not lefs than forty members, which fhall, within 
the year 1783, be eftablifhed by labourers and 
handicrafts-men, in any country town or parith 
where no fuch Society is at prefent inftituted. 
The faid premium to be claimed as foon as the 
faid Society of not lefs than forty members has 
fubfifted one year. 


«* All claims to be accompanied with a certi- 
ficate figned by the Minifter and Churchwardens 
of the Parifh, containing an account of the num- 
ber of actual members, and their names and oc- 
cupations,” 


I have 
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I have prefumed to offer the above propofal on 
this principle, that whatever tends to make our 
labouring poor induftrious and good ceconomitts, 
while in health, and to render them comfortable 
when under affliction, is worthy your confidera- 

tion; and that thefe friendly Clubs or Societies 
“have fuch a tendency is, I think, felf-evident. 


A poor man flattered with the hope of receiving 
feven fhillings per week in any future ficknefs, 
will either work extra hours for the three-pence 
he has to pay, or fave it from the ale-houfe. After 
he has been fome years a member, it becomes 
habitual, and the fear of lofing all the money he 
has paid in, by forfeiting all the advantage he 
as a member is entitled to in cafe of accidents or 
illnefs, will operate ftrongly in preventing him 
from declining his fubfcription. 


I have talked with many poor men who are 
members of fuch Societies, and they all tell me 
they live as well as before, and find no difference 
at the year’s end from having paid three-pence a 
week to their Club;—to ufe their own language, 
** they don’t feel it.’—But in times of ficknefs, 
when they could not labour, they have joyfully 
felt the comforts which their little public fund 
yielded them. 

: You 
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You will pardon me, Gentlemen, for dwelling 
fo long on the fubjeét ; but as it ftrikes me forci- 
bly, I with to imprefs your minds with correfpon- 
dent ideas of its utility. 


I am, yours, &c. 
Wilts. is 


N. B. We hope it will be a fufficient apology to our benevolent 
correfpondent to inform him, that as his letter did not come to hand 
till the day after the Society’s annual Meeting, the premium he has 
propofed could not be adopted this year.. We are one with him in 
opinion refpeéting the utility of Friendly Societies among the poor, 
and affure him that his letter will not efcape the confideration of 
this Society. 


ArtTicLe XVII. 


Sundry Hints communicated by different Cor= 
refpondents. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N the year 1740, the sieur de la Revere, at 
Paris, obtained a patent for making flannels, 
velvets, and other ftuffs, of the cottony down 
of the Apocynum, or Dog’s-bane. When I was 
in France about the year 1767, I faw fome of this 
manufactory, and found that it anfwered very 
well, 


well, efpecially when alittle wool was mixed with 
it before fpinning. 


IT alfo found that this cotton had Jong been 
highly efteemed there for ftuffing eafy chairs, fet- 
tees, and ftools, and alfo for quilts, which ren- 
dered them very light and warm, the down being 
very elaftic. 


The great quantities of this down or cotton 
which our hedge-rows produce every autumn, 
might, I think, be applied to fome fuch ufes in 
this country, as it appears to be of the fame kind 
as that ufed in France. 


I beg leave, therefore, to propofe, that your 
Society may dire& a trial to be made; and if it 
fucceed, that a premium may be offered’ for 
bringing it into common ufe. 


Wei. 


TrirLine as the fubject on which I addrefs 
you may at firft view appear, I flatter myfelf you 
will not deem me impertinent in wifhing to have 
a remedy pointed out for an inconvenience which 
has long been felt and complained of. 

Gravel 
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Gravel walks are fome of the moft ufeful and 
neceflary ornaments in gentlemen’s gardens; but 
the difficulty of keeping them clear from greex 
mofs is very great. 


I therefore fubmit it to your confideration whe- 
ther it might not be expedient for you to offer a 
{mall premium for the difcovery of a cheap, eafy, 
and effectual method of deftroying it, and pre- 
venting its growth, 


A GARDENER, 


I am of the opinion that crops of graffes, as 
well as grain, might be much improved, and the 
quantity confiderably increafed, by a change of 


foil and fituation, or, in other words, by changing 
the feed, 


I fome years fince fowed a fmall field with 
marl grafs feed, which I procured from a gentle- 
man in Kent, and the crop was much fuperior to 
that of another field fown with the fame kind of 
grafs which had been raifed in the neighbourhood ; 
although the foil, and the quantity of feed fown 
per acre, were the fame. 


Vor. I: I There 
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There are myfteries in the nature and progrefs 
of vegetation, which no theory can account for. 
While the effe&ts are evident, the caufe remains 
inexplicable. Experience therefore is our beft 
director, and that feems uniformly to prove the 
utility of a change of feed in almoft every pro- 
duction of our fields as well as gardens. 


j. W. 


‘Tue following compofition being an excellent 
colouring for pales, gates, rails, barn, and other 
outhoufe doors, &c. I take the liberty of recom- 
mending it to your Society in particular, and to 
the public in general. 


Melt twelve ounces of refin in an iron pot or 
kettle; add three gallons of train oil, and three 
or four rolls of brimftone; and when the refin 
and brimftone are melted and become thin, add 
as much Spanifh brown, or red, or yellow oker, 
(or any other colour you want) firft ground fine 
with fome of the oil, as will give the whole as 
deep a fhade as you like. Then lay it on with a 
brufh as hot and thin as you can. Some days 
after the firft coat is dried, give ita fecond. It 

will 
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will preferve plank for ages, and keep the weather 
from driving through brick-work. 
a 


a 


As a proof of the furprifing advantages that 
attend the planting or fowing wheat in drills, and 
the immenfe faving of feed by that method, I 
beg leave to mention the following inftance, 
which fell within my own obfervation, 


Some years fince, Mr. Wheetly, of Morden 
in the county of Cambridge, planted an acre of 
land with wheat, leaving a foot fpace between 
every two kernels: The whole acre took up half 
a peck and one pint of feed, and the produce was 
thirty-nine bufhels. 


Many of our beft farmers are now got into the 
method of planting their wheat as they do in 
Norfolk, and their fuccefs has overcome the moft 
obftinate prejudices which the common people 
entertained againt{t fo excellent a practice. They 
generally plant about two pecks per acre by hand, 
and moftly on clover lays, at five fhillings and 
fix-pence expence. Your Society can never turn 
their attention to a more interefting object than 

La the 
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the rendering this practice general; and fo far as 
their endeavours to extend it are fuccefsful, they 
will deferve the thanks of the nation, 

Rina 


To preferve Seedling Turnips from the Fly, 


To a quart of turnip-feed add one ounce of 
brimftone finely powdered, putting both into a 
bottle large enough to afford to afford room to 
fhake them well together every day for four or 
five days previous to towing; keep the bottle 
well corked. This has by long experience been 
proved never to fail. | 
G. K. 


Method of deftroying Weevils in Wheat. 


Monsieur de Brofles, firft Prefident of the 
Parliament of Dijon in France, finding that the 
infects called Weevils had got among fome wheat 
at one of his farms, tried almoft every method to 
get rid of them, but in vain, for his granaries 
{till continued infefted with this voracious infec. 
At length, being informed of a method to dettroy 

them, 


Fim a 


them, which was quite fimple, and not expenfive, 
and which had been praétifed with fuccefs in the 
province of Poitou, he fet about it in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


He got fome live lobfters, which he threw on 
the wheat that was infefted, and in four hours time 
the weevils came out from all parts, difperfing 
themfelves over the walls in fuch numbers, that 
in many places they were quite black with them; 
and by this means they were all eafily deftroyed. 


The fmell of lobfters, particularly if left till 
they ftink, always proves fatal to thefe infects, and 
yet will not in the leaft affect the corn. This 
remedy fhould be ufed as foon as the weevils 
appear, or begin to make their nefts. 


ArTicLe XVIII. 
On the Rot in Sheep. 


[From a Gentleman Farmer near Glaftonbury. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


= aie examined many fheep infected with. 
A the difeafe in the liver called the rot, J beg 
permiffion to trouble you with a few remarks 
hs thereon, 
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thereon, and which are principally intended to 
excite farther enquiry into the nature of this fatal 
malady. 


That it is occafioned by the infects found in the 
liver, and which are called flukes, is very evident: 
But to account for their coming into the liver is 
not fo eafy. 


I am of the opinion that they are fwallowed 
with the fheep’s food while in the egg ftate. The 
common, or moft obvious objection to that opi- 
nion is, that this infe&t is never found but in 
the liver, or fome parts of the vifcera, of fheep 
that are difeafed more or lefs; and that they muft 
therefore be bred there. 


But this objection will lofe its force, when we 
confider that many infects undergo feveral changes, 
and exift under forms extremely different from 
each other. Some of them may therefore ap- 
pear, and be well known under one fhape, and 
not known to be the fame under a fecond or 
third. The fluke may be the laft ftate of fome 
aquatic animal which we at prefent very well 
know under one or other of its previous forms. 


If 
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If this be admitted, it is eafy to conceive that 
fheep may, on wet ground efpecially, take mul- 
titudes of thefe ova, or eggs, in with their food; 
and that the ftomach and vifcera of the fheep 
being a proper nidus for them, they of courfe 
hatch, and appearing in their fluke, or laft ftate, 
feed on the liver of the animal, and occafion this 
diforder. 


On killing a fheep lately; which was feemingly 
in good health, I examined the vifcera carefully, 
and in fome of the paffages leading to the liver, 
(which appeared turgid) I found a whitifh thick 
liquor, which appeared to be all in motion. On 
applying a pocket glafs, I found it contain thou- 
fands of thefe flukes, which were apparently juft 
hatch’d, and about the fize of mites. Thefe, if 
the fheep had not been killed, would probably 
have foon obtained their ufual fize, and proved 
its deftruction. 


I am therefore of the opinion, that if experi- 
ments were made by fome of the faculty, to dif- 
cover what would moft fpeedily kill thefe infects 
when taken frefh and alive from a difeafed liver, 
it might lead to the difcovery of fomething that 
might have the fame effe&t when given internally 

I4 as 
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as amedicine. We find worms can be deftroyed 
in the bodies of animals, and why not the fluke 
in the liver of a fheep? Miller fays, that pariley 
is a good remedy for the rot in fheep: Suppofe a 
ftrong decoction of this plant, or the oil extracted 
from its feed, were given to thofe difeafed; it 
might poffibly be of fervice. . 


Lam) &c. 


Street, near Glaftonbury. . 5 Ea 8 


ArticLte XIX. 


On laying down Fields to Grafs, and the Kinds 
of Graffes moft valuable. 


[By a Correfpondent in Suffolk, to the Secretary.] : 


SR: 


I bay anfwer to your enquiries refpeCling our me- 
thod of laying down fields to grafs, and the 
feveral {pecies of graffes moft profitable, be pleafed 
to accept the following remarks, which I hope 
will not be wholly unfatisfactory to your ingenious 
and public-fpirited Society. 


The 
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The latter end of Auguft, or the beginning of 
September, is the beft feafon for fowing grafs- 
feeds, as there is time for the roots of the young 
plants to fix themfelves before the fharp frofts fet 
in. Itis fcarce neceffary to fay, that moift wea- 
ther is beft for fowing; the earth being then warm, 
the feeds will vegetate immediately; but if this 
feafon prove unfavourable, they will do very 
well the middle of March following. 


If you would have fine pafture, never fow on 
foul land. Onthe contrary, plough it well, and 
clear it from the roots of couch-grafs, reft harrow, 
fern, broom, and all other noxious weeds. If 
thefe are fuffered to remain, they will foon get 
above, and deftroy your young grafs. Rake thefe 
up in heaps, and burn them on the land, and 
fpread the afhesasamanure. Thefe ploughings 
and harrowings fhould be repeated in dry wea- 
ther. And if the foil be clayey and wet, make 
fome under-drains to carry off the water, which, 
if fuffered to remain, will not only chill the grafs, 
but make it four. Before fowing, lay the land as 
level and fine as poflible. If your grafs-feeds are 
clean, (which fhould always be the cafe) three 
bufhels will be fuficient per acre. When fown, 
harrow it in gently, and roll it in with a wooden 

) roller. 
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roller. When it comes up, fill up all the bare 
{pots by frefh feed, which, if rolled to fix it, will 
foon come up, and overtake the reft. 


In Norfolk they fow clover with their graffes, 
particularly with ray-grafs; but this fhould not 
be done, except when the land is defigned for 
grafs only three or four years, becaufe neither of 
thefe kinds will Jaft long in the land. Where 
you intend it for a continuance, it is better to 
mix only fmall white Dutch clover, or marle 
grafs, with your other grafs feed, and not more 
than eight pounds to an acre. Thefe are abiding 
plants, fpread clofe on the furface, and make the 
fweeteft feed of any for cattle. In the following 
fpring, root up thiftles, hemlock, or any large 
plants that appear. The doing this while the 
ground is foft enough to permit your drawing 
them by the roots, and before they feed, will 
fave you infinite trouble afterwards. 


The common method of proceeding in laying 
down fields to grafs is extremely injudicious. 
Some fow barley with their graffes, which they 
fuppofe to be ufeful in fhading them, without 
confidering how much the corn draws away the 


nourifhment from the land. 
Others 
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Others take their feeds from a foul hay-rick, 
by which means, befides filling the land with 
rubbifh and weeds, what they intend for dry foils 
may have come from moift, where it grew natu- 
rally, and vice verfa. The confequence is, that 
the ground, inftead of being covered with a good 
thick fward, is filled with plants unnatural to it. 
The kinds of grafs which I would choofe to 
cultivate in pafture-lands are, the Annual Mea- 
dow, Creeping, and fine Bent, the Fox-tails, and 
Crefted Dog’s-tail, the Poas, the Fefcues, the 
Vernal, Oat-grafs, and the Ray, or Rye-grafs. 
I do not, however, approve of fowing all thefe 
kinds together; for not to mention their ripening 
at different times, by which means you can never 
cut them all in perfection and full vigour, no 
kind of cattle are fond of all alike. 


Horfes will fcarcely eat hay which oxen and 
cows will thrive upon; fheep are particularly fond 
of fome kinds, and refufe others. The’ Darnel- 
grafs, if not cut before feveral of the other kinds 
are ripe, becomes fo hard and wiry in the ftalks, 
that few cattle care to eat it. 


Such gentlemen as wifh a particular account 
of the above-mentioned graffes, will be amply 


gratified 
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gratified in confulting Mr. Stillingfleet on this 
fubje&t. He has treated it with great judgment 
and accuracy, and thofe who follow his directions 
in the choice of their graffes will be under no 
fmall obligation to him for the valuable informa- 
tion he has given them. 


The principal thing in the choice of graffes is, 
to fow only fuch in the fame field as ripen nearly at 
the fame time.* By this means you will get finer 
hay than by any other method, and have much 
lefs trouble in making it. 


Iam, your moft humble fervant, 


jae 


* Of what kinds thefe are, the reader will find an account, in 
the Rey. Mr. Swayne’s very ingenious letter, page 76 of this volume. 


ARTICLE XX, 
On the Culture of Rape, or Cole. 


[From a Correfpondent Member in Effex. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 
eee to your requeft, I take the ear- 
lieft opportunity of giving you an account 
of the method in which rape-feed is cultivated in 
this 
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this county, where it is raifed in large quantities, 
and to great advantage. 


This plant will do on almoft any foil, but fuc- 
ceeds beft on thofe that are deep, with a clayey 
bottom, with manure and deep ploughing. 


We generally plough up the fallow early in the 
fpring, and let it lie till the latter end of March. 
We then plough it again, after which we harrow 
it down, and lay on a coat of manure. After 
this is fpread, we crofs-plough it again in May, 
and get it in fine tilth by the end of June. 


About the firft of July, or the firft rain after 
that time, we fow the feed, about half a peck on 
an acre. The feed is fcattered with three fin- 
gers, broadcaft, and the land lightly harrowed 
and rolled. 


In September, we hoe it in the manner we do 
turnips, fetting the plants out at about a foot 
diftance, and clear out the weeds. This hoeing 
cofts three fhillings an acre, but it renders the 
plants much ftronger than they otherwife would 
be, and makes them produce more feed, | 


If 
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If any part of the field mifs, we fill it up with 
plants from the thicker part, in the latter end of 
Otober, or beginning of November, which an- 
fwers much better than tranfplanting them in 
January; for in the latter cafe, fhould a fharp 
froft fucceed, they would be moftly killed from 
not being rooted ; otherwife the fevereft froft in 
this climate will not injure them.. 


The produce is from three to fix quarters per 
acre, and the price laft year was from twenty to 
twenty-two pounds per laft. 


The plants when young are in great danger 
from flugs, who prey on them voracioufly. The 
beft way of preventing this is to ftrew over the 
plants a mixture of flaked lime, and wood-abhes ; 
ten bufhels of lime, and fifteen of afhes, are 
enough for an acre. This not only deftroys the 
infects, but promotes the growth of the crop 
greatly, fo that it gets to a {trong head before 
winter. 


In the month of September, we cut and thrafh 
it on a floor made in the field, and covered with 
a large cloth cr waggon-tilt. The ftraw and 
chaff are burnt for the fake of the afhes; but 

fometimes, 
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fometimes, when the ftalks are very ftrong, we 
ufe them for inclofing fences in our farm-yards, 
to protect the cattle from winds in winter. 


The idea that rape impoverifhes the foil feems 
to be a miftaken one; for we get very good crops 
of wheat after it. This plant fhould not, how- 
ever, be fown two years together on the fame 
land. It always does beft after beans, turnips, or 
cabbages. 


Moft of our farmers let the reaping, thrafhing, 
dreffing, and putting the feed up for market, to- 
gether with making the floor, at fix-pence per 
bufhel; and when the crop is good, the men 
make great wages of it at that rate. 


If the feeds are large, black, and free from red 
ones, we reckon it good. If the crop be kept 
long before it is fold, it fhould be laid very dry, 
otherwife it will lofe its colour, and be much 
damaged. 


Some of our farmers fow rape-feed merely for 
the fake of the winter-feed it affords our cattle. 
It is the moft fattening of any winter-feed for 
fheep. They will thrive more on rape-feed plants 

in 
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in one month, than on tufnips in two, if put in 
foon after Michaelmas. In this cafe, when the 
crop is fed off, we plough it up early in the fpring, 
and always have a good crop of barley. But this 
method is not generally practifed; for it requires 
great care and pains to clear the Jand of the rape- 
feed plants, which would, if not deftroyed, foon 
grow up above the barley, and injure the crop. 
And befides, whenever rape-feed is at a tolerable 
price, it isnot making the moft of it to feed it off, 


There is one thing to be obferved in ploughing 
for rape, which in general is little attended to ; 
and that is, when you plough for fowing, plough 
north and fouth, if your field will admit of it; 
and then the land when fown will lie full faced to 
the fun, and receive a greater fhare of its influence. 


The greateft inconvenience that attends this 
plant is, that its ftraw is neither good for ftover 
or manure; but we burn it into pot-afh to tole- 
rable profit. 


If thefe few hints prove in any degree fatisfac- 
tory, it will give pleafure to 


Your’s, &c. 
Birch, near Colchefter. i By 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXI. 
Qn the Cultivation of Burnet. 


[From a Correfpondent in Kent, to the Secretary. ] 


» 1 'R, Jan. 15, 1783. 


OUR letter of December 20, reached me 

me in due courfe, wherein you inform me 
that Burnet is a grafs but little cultivated in 
Somerfetthire, and requeft my thoughts on its 
ufefulnefs. I fhall at all times be happy in com- 
municating any thing that may tend to promote 
the views of a Society eftablifhed on fo liberal a 
plan as that of Bath; and therefore it is with 
pleafure that I comply with your wifhes, fo far as 
the knowledge of the fubject will admit. 


Burnet is not generally cultivated in this 
county; but fome of our moft intelligent far- 
mers have raifed it of late years with confiderable 
fuccefs. 


I apprehend that one principal caufe of its not 
having been more attended to, is the goodnefs 
of our foil, which will produce other crops that 
in general pay better than Burnet. But this 

Vor. Il. K is 
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is a reafon which ought not to operate in coun- 
tries which abound with poor land, to which this 
plant is better adapted than many others. 


The cultivation of this grafs is attended wit 
one principal advantage, befides that of not re- 
quiring a rich foil; which is, that it proves an 
excellent winter pafture when hardly any thing 
elfe vegetates. 


I might indeed mention feveral others; to wit, ; 
It makes good butter. It never blows or fwells 
cattle. Itis fine pafture for fheep; and will flou- 
rifh well on poor, light, fandy, or ftony foils, or 
even on dry chalk hills. 


The cultivation of it is neither hazardous nor 
expenfive. If the land is prepared as is generally 
done for turnips, there is no danger of its failing, 
Afcer the firft year, it will be attended with very 
little expence, as the flat circular fpread of its leaves 
will keep down, or prevent the growth of weeds. 


On the failure of turnips, either from the fly, 
or the black worm, fome of our farmers have 
fown the land with Burnet, and in March follow- 
ing had a fine pafture for their fheep and lambs. 


It 


Ie will perfect its feed twice in a fummer; and 
this feed is: faid to be as good. as oats for horfes ; 
but it is too valuable to be applied to that ufe. 


It is-fometimes fown late in the fpring with oats 
and barley, and fucceeds very well: But we 
moftly fow it fingly in the beginning of July, 
when there is a profpect.of rain, on a {mall piece 
of land, and in October following, tranfplant it 
in rows two feet apart, and about a foot diftant 
in the rows. ‘This is a proper diftance, and gives 
opportunity for hoeing the intervals in the fuc- 
ceeding {pring and fummer. 


After it is fed down with cattle, it fhould be 
harrowed clean. Some horfes will not eat it 
freely at firft, but in two or three days they are 
_ generally very fond of it. It affords rich plea- 
fant milk, and in great plenty. 


A gentleman farmer near Maidftone fome years 
fince fowed four acres as foon as the crop of oats 
were got off, which was the latter end of Augutt. 
He threw in twelve pounds of feed per acre, 
broadcaft; and no rain falling until the middle of 
September, the plants did not appear before the 
latter end of that month. There was however a 

K3 good 
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good crop, and in the fpring he fet the plants out 
with a turnip-hoe, leaving them about a foot 
diftant from each other. But I prefer the drill 
method, as it faves more than half the feed. The 
land was a poor dry gravel, not worth three fhil- 
lings an acre for any thing elfe. 


The fevereft froft never injures this plant; and 
the oftener it is fed the thicker are its leaves, 
which fpring conftantly from its root. 


With refpeé to the drill hufbandry, it is much 
on the increafe with us both in wheat and turnips, 
and fucceeds to admiration. Many of our beft 
farmers adopt the Norfolk method, and hoe be- 
tween the rows, which is found fo advantageous, 
that it muft certainly in time make its way over 
the whole kingdom. 


We often fow turnips between the rows of 
drilled beans, which fucceed well, as the beans 
do not check their growth. 


I am, Sir, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


Ph oF 


ARTICLE 
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ArricLte XXII, 


Cultivation of Madder recommended. 


{In a Letter from a Gentleman in Dorfetfhire. } 


GENTLEMEN, 


FING a fincere friend to your inftitution, f 

I beg leave to communicate a few thoughts 

on your premium for the cultivation of Madder ; 
which I think is a very juft one, for two reafons. 


Firff; It is certainly confiftent with true na- 
tional policy, to cultivate every thing confumed 
either in food or manufaétures, to which our foil 
and climate is favourable. And /econdly, becaufe 
Madder, while it yields a confiderable profit to 
the planter, cleans and meliorates the foil in a 
remarkable degree. 


The vaft fums annually paid to the Dutch for 
this article, proves the neceffity, in point of found 
policy, that we are under of raifing it at home. 
The too commonly received idea, that we cannot _ 
equal the Hollanders in this branch of agriculture, 
is erroneous. It has indeed been proved totally 
falfe by the fuccefsful experiments of Mr. Ar- 
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buthnot, who carried it to the greateft perfection, 
with much advantage to himfelf, as well as to the 


publick. 


There is a certain degree of indolence, not to 
fay prejudice, among the farmers in general, with 
refpect to every thing out of their common line 
of practice, and efpecially with refpect to matters 
on which trials have been unfuccefsfully made. 
This has been ftrikingly difplayed in the articles 
under confideration, About fixteen years fince, 
the London Society offered a premium of five | 
pounds anacre, on all land planted with Madder. 
This, it was expected, would have rendered the 
cultivation of it general; but the proper method 
of raifing it being then imperfeétly underftood, 
the experiments of a few perfons failed, and this 
fo far difcouraged others, that little further pro- 
grefs was made in this important article of con- 
fumption. The farmers could not, or at leaft 
would not, fee the difference between a crop fail- 
ing through improper management, and through 
a natural unfitnefs of foil or climate, which would 
in all cafes operate againft it. 


But Mr. Arbuthnot was not weak enough to be 
governed by this miftaken prejudice. He faw 


what. 


press: 


what the errors were which had occafioned fome 
of the planters of Madder to be unfuccefsful, 
and determined to avoid them by undertaking it 
on anew plan, and profecuting it with a fpirit 
becoming its importance. 


The attention he gave to every particular of 
foil, fituation, feafon, manure, &c. overcame every 
difficulty, and enabled him to cultivate Madder 
with great fuccefs and advantage on foils not re- 
markable for their fertility. The experiments 
he made are faithfully recorded in Mr. Young’s 
Faftern Tour, and I beg leave to recommend them 
to your confideration as a Society. 


As you have very judicioufly taken fome land 
to make experiments in Agriculture upon, under 
the direction of your own Committee, I beg 
leave to propofe Madder as one object particularly 
worthy your attention. If you cultivate it on 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s plan, I doubt not but you will 
be equally fuccefsful; and that your experiments 
may prove of great utility in fetting an example 
to others which they may probably be induced to 
follow. I beg your excufe for this liberty, 


And am, your moft obedient fervant, 


Dorfetfhire, J. M. 
March 12, 1780. 
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ArTIcLE XXIII. 


On the Management of Clay-Lands, and fome 
of the Caufes of the Difcouragement of 


Agriculture. 


{By a Gentleman Farmer in Effex, to the Secretary. } 


SIR, 


I RECEIVED your letter, and in anfwer thereto, 

fhajl give you an account of the beft method 
we have in manuring and cropping our i 
{trong or ftiff clays. 


We begin by making a good fallow: What I 
mean by a good fallow is, to turn in the ftubble 
as foon after harveft as an opportunity offers. In 
the fucceeding fummer plough it four or five 
times clean, and as deep as the foil will admit of ; 
_ at leaft fo deep as to turn up the thiftle-roots, and 
the fpear-grafs, that lie in the good foil. 


The fecond year fow barley; the third year 
make another good fummer fallow; the fourth year 
fow revits, (red Lammas wheat;) and in the month 
of March throw in ten pounds of red clover-feed 
peracre; the fifth year feed it all fummer with horfes 

and 


op 


and theep ; the fixth year make a good fallow. 
You will find the pooreft clays will by this me- 
thod of heating them, get better without any 


manure, 


But fuch clay lands as are well improved, and 
will bear it, we treat in adifferent manner. After 
a good fallow, we fow barley with clover, and 
feed the clover till the middle of June; then fhut 
out the cattle, and feed the clover. At Michael- 
mas we break it up, and fow wheat, harrowing 
the wheat in. Where the clay-lands are good, 
we have found the following courfe of crops for 
twenty years do very well. 


1ft Year, fallow 13th Fallow, 

ad, Barley with clover 14th, Barley 

3d, Clover-feed 1 sth, Beans, or peafe 

4th, Wheat 16th, Wheat 

sth, Fallow 17th, Fallow 

6th, Barley 18th, Barley 

7th, Peafe, or beans —rgth, Ditto. If the land be 
8th, Wheat tired with clover, fow 
gth, Fallow tares, [vetches] and 
roth, Barley and clover feed them 

rith, Clover 20th, Wheat, or barley. 
y2th Wheat 


This 
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This courfe of crops I.confine only to ftrong 
or {tiff clays.’ The principal manure we have 
yet in ufe is town dung, and the dung that arifes 
from farm-yards, mixed with earth dug up on the 
borders or under the hedges. What I wifh to be 
underftood by clay, is.only fuch as is well filled 
with chalk-ftones, whether large or fmall.. All ftiff 
foil, without chalk-ftones, we call loam, or brick 
earth. Thefe foils we mend with clay, and find 
the greateft improvement from it. ’ 


Now, as it appears to me that your fociety have 
a real defign to encourage agriculture, I beg their 
candid hearing while I point out a few things by 
which many of the beft farmers in our country — 
(and probably in your’s alfo) are difcouraged 
from making many improvements which might 
otherwife take place. 


Firft; With refpect to the method of letting 
farms. Many Noblemen and Gentlemen of large 
landed property, to fave themfelves the trouble 
of examining into the real value of their eftates, 
and of letting them properly, employ ftewards to 
tranfact this bufinefs with their tenants. It fre- 
quently happens that thefe {tewards are gentlemen 
brought up to the law, who have never had much 

opportunity 
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opportunity of knowing the value of land by 
experience, and can much better word a lea/es 
than afcertain the proper rent of the eftate. 


Thefe ftewards, therefore, take the opportunity 
of letting the farms, as a jockey would fell a 
horfe; and are always determined by the higheft 
bidder. If an experienced farmer will not give 
them their price, perhaps they find a tradef- 
man, or a young man eager to get into bufinefs, 
that will; and it fignifies little to them who the 
tenant is, if they can but pleafe their employers 
by raifing the rent. By this means, the tenant, 
having taken his farm too dear, is foon ruined, 
and the farm is again to let. 


Sometimes an old tenant, rather than be turned 
out, will agree to give more rent than he can 
afford; but after finding he cannot get forward, 
and is not permitted to leave his farm till the 
leafe expires, he leaves off improving it, and 
makes the beft he can of it with the leaft expence. 
By this means the eftate itfelf is injured, and 
many of our ufeful labourers are unemployed, 
who, for want of work, enlift into the King’s 
fervice, and leave their families to be maintained 
by the parith. 

I have 
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I have feen divers inftances, wherein by the in- 
duftry of a family, in the courfe of a leafe, a 
farm has been fo much improved, that the old 
tenant at the expiration of his leafe has offered a 
fourth more rent than he gave before, rather than 
be turned out; but becaufe he would not fubmit 
to give much more rent than he could really af- 
ford, to get a decent living for his family, he has 
been turned out, notwithftanding he had fo much 
improved the eftate, and the farm let fo dear to 
a ftranger that it has nearly ruined him. 


Thefe few things are among the many difcou- 
ragements to improvements in agriculture; and 
they naturally occafion a few queries relative to 
the fubject. 


f would therefore afk fuch gentlemen as with 


e acticul 
to encourage agriculture, 


Firft; Whether it would not be more for the 
intereft of thofe who have eftates, were they to 
vifit their tenants themfelves, and to take with 
them one or more of the moft active and expe- 
rienced farmers they can find, whereby they might 
be well informed whether their eftates are over- 
rented or not? 


adly, Whether 
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adly. Whether they are well farmed or not; 
and if not, to point out to their tenants how they 
may with advantage to themfelves manage for the 
better in future. 


3dly. Whether, where it appears that a tenant 
is induftrious and oppreffed, it would not be more 
to his own intereft to encourage him? 


4thly. 1 would afk with all due fubmiffion, whe- 
ther this would not be more likely to encourage 
agriculture than the prefent practice of fcrewing 
up rents to the higheft pitch poffible; or even 
than in introducing, at a great expence, many very 
ingenioufly contrived implements of hufbandry, 
many of which, though they may amufe and en- 
tertain the curious, are not adapted for ufe to the 
practical farmer? 


I mean not, however, to difcourage the ufe of 
fuch newly-improved implements of hufbandry 
as are calculated to expedite labour and leflen 
expence; but fuch only as are merely theoretical. 


I will juft add, that we find the watering of 
meadow and pafture land attended with great ad- 
vantage, and the cheapeft amendment we have. 


Iam, &c. ..*,* 


P——d, Effex, ARTICLE 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
On Watering Meadows. 


¥T having been a point much difputed, which is 

the beft water for throwing over meadows, that 
which comes frefh from the fprings, or that which 
has run a confiderable courfe above ground, we 
fhall give the following extracts from divers let- 
ters which have been fent to the Society on the 
fubje&t, without prefuming ourfelves to determine 
on the point in difpute. 


x 


I appREHEND that in moft of the flat parts of 
this county hot-fprings may not abound; and 
that in places where there are any, their virtue is 
not known; fo that the inhabitants (without 
choice or confideration, in many inftances) ufe 
only that water which has run fome way, and is 
become foul by floods. But in the neighbourhood 
of Chard, and doubtlefs in many other places in 
the county where the benefit of good fpring- 
water is known, it is preferred, and the farmers 
flood their meadows with it immediately from the 
fprings, finding its effects fo fertilizing as fufi- 

ciently 
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ciently to maintain their meadows in good heart, 
without any other aid. 


Near Taunton. SA. 


I. 


I sHoutp have anfwered your letter fooner, 
but wifhed to know the opinion of fome of my 
friends on the fubjeét. On enquiry, I find that 
their fentiments coincide with my own; and are 
as follow: 


That water running from a {fpring, or out of a 
rock, is often preferred to water from a river that 
has paffed fome way. I apprehend, however, that 
this is not always the cafe; but fometimes quite 
the reverfe. Springs coming immediately from 
a rock, or from the earth, are, I apprehend, of 
very different qualities. A fpring coming from 
a lime-ftone rock, I fhould think by much the 
beft for watering meadows, which is the cafe at 
Orchefton in Wilts, where that famous grafs 
grows,* which produces an amazing crop in thofe 
feafons when the meadow can be watered with the 
fprings gufhing out of the limeftone rocks. At 


* See an account of this grafs, vol. i. p. 97. 


other 
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other times, when the fprings are low, the land 
does not produce more than a third of the 
quantity. 


It is underftood by the farmers here, that water 
is very much impoverifhed by watering a great 
many meadows on the fame ftream ; and that thofe 
meadows at the head of the ftream are much the 
beft on that account, except where there are a 
great number of farm-yards draining into it; 
which, in my opinion, makes up in part at leaft 
for the deficiency. 


Maningford. fees? 


III. 


Water feldom, if ever, promotes vegetation, 
unlefs it be in a mixed or heterogenous ftate. It 
is therefore neceffary, previous to the flooding of 
meadows, to examine of what nature and quality 
your water is. All water that paffes through beds 
or veins of minerals, or which contain calcarous 
nitre, copperas, allum, &c. is highly prejudicial 
to grafs lands. But water that iffues from chalk 
clits, or limeftone rocks, or fand and gravel, is 
in general friendly. The beft teft is its foftnefs, 
which may eafily be known. 


The 
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The quantity of water that is let over the land 
fhould be in proportion to the nature of the foil, 
and the heat of the feafon. If the foil be fandy, 
gravelly, or chalky, and the declivity confider- 
able, the more water is wanted, and it fhould 
remain the longeft, efpecially if the weather be 
warm, and it be a fouth afpect, 


If your water has run a long courfe above 
ground, the fouleft is the beft; but that coming 
- immediately from chalk or lime rocks is warmett, 
and much to be preferred to foul muddy water 
in general. I muft however obferve, that water 
in a {tate of putrefaction is poifon to vegetables, 
and therefore ought never to be ufed for this 


purpofe. 
S. B, 


IV. 

Water when carried over meadow-lands after 
heavy rains, depofits a fertilizing fediment which 
enriches the forl, and turns the mould blackith, 
It alfo promotes the fpeedy putrefaction of every 
vegetable and animal fubftance found in the 
earth, and thereby contributes to the melioration 
of the foil under the fward or turf, 

Vor. Il. L, Care 
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Care ‘fhould however be taken, that the quantity 
of water brought on the land be only enough to 
give vigour to the plants without overcharging 
their veffels. Never water your lands in very hot 
weather, for when the veffels of the plants are filled, 
‘by the heat caufing it to afcend fuddenly, a fudden 
cold morning will greatly injure the herbage. 


If the fpring proves dry, paftures may be wa- 
tered as foon as the frofty feafon is over. But if 


the winter has been fevere, and the earth remains» 


moift, no current of water fhould be admitted 
till the earth is fettled, and the furface becomes 
dry; for the gentleft ftream would carry off the 
fine mould loofened by the froft. After the grafs 
fhoots, and the feafon becomes mild, water fpa- 
ingly. In the fummer never water but in great 
drought, nor even then, unlefs the water be per- 
fectly clear and fweet; for muddy water would 
render the grafs foul, and give it a bad tafte, 


The beft water is that from clear warm fprings, 
and the fofter the better; but if that cannot be 
had, brooks which are become foul by jrunning 
in a muddy channel, will be the next beft. For 
a ftream which continues clear after it has run a 
confiderable way above ground, is generally cold, 

and 
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and impregnated with metallic, or mineral parti- 
cles, both which are deftructive to vegetation. 


J. F. 


Y. 

On the receipt of your letter I confulted my 
meadow floaters, who are unanimoufly of the 
opinion, that the fooner the water is thrown over 
the meadows after it arifes out of the fprings, the 
more efficacious it will be. 


We have no fprings on the hills in this part of 
the country, as in the neighbourhood of Baths 
but our meads are full of them, and we apply 
the water iffuing therefrom as foon as poffible 
to the lands. We find {pring water is better for 
this purpofe than river water, on account of its 
being warmer in winter, and cooler in fummer. 


Ramfbury. W. J. 


Vi. 

I Have a range of meads lying nearly on a level 
by the fide of a little river, which has run near 
thirty miles before it reaches my lands. And in 
the upper part of my meadows a {pring rifes of 

L2 very 
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very Clear foft water. Being defirous of proving 
which would be moft beneficial to the land, I have 
divers times in different years tried both. 


In a wet winter, I can eafily, at flood-time, 
when the river is very foul and muddy, float all 
my meads by opening the bank by the river fide. 
This I have done feveral times, and a great deal 
of fediment has been left behind on the retiring 
of the water. In this cafe, I have generally had 
a large crop of grafs the fucceeding fummer, but 
I have always found it ranker, and the hay lefs 
fweet, than at other times. 


When I have turned the water of my fpring 
over the land, I have found the produce equally 
ereat, and the hay much finer and fweeter than 
in the other inftance. I have alfo obferved, that 
thofe meads which firft received the water from 
the {pring, were moft luxuriant ;- and thofe which 
it ran over laft the leaft fo. I am therefore of the 
opinion, that the beft and moft fertilizing water 
for meadow-land, is that which iffues immiediately 
from warm foft f{prings. 


W. M. 


The following very ingenious letter on this fub- 


ject we give entire. 
DEAR 
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VII. 
Dear SiR, Woolhampton, Jan. 22, 1783. 
I esteem myfelf much honoured by the no- 
tice the gentlemen of your Society have been 
pleafed to take of my poor, but very willing en- 
deavours to add my mite to promote the views of 


their very ufeful inftitution. To your prefent 


quettions, 


Firff; « What kind of water have you found 
mott efficacious ?” &c. I anfwer, That which has 
firft ran a confiderable way as a brook or rivulet, 
or rather as a large and rapid river, 


I formerly occupied fome water-meadow not 
many miles diftant from this place, where there 
is a great deal of land watered from the Kennet, 
a very confiderable river which rifes at a village 
of that name not far from Marlborough. The 
occupiers of thofe lands are uniformly of opinion, 
that the more thick, turbid, and feculent, the 
water is, the greater will be the benefit to be 
derived from the ufe of it: And the opinion is 
certainly well fupported both by reafon and ex- 
perience. Hafty fhowers, and very heavy rains, 
dilute the manure, and wafh away the fine pul- 
verized earth from the adjacent lands for many 
miles around; fo that as the waters increafe, and 
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become more rapid, they alfo become more re- 
plete with fertilizing matter, as is vifible to the 
eye by the quantity of fcum, mud, and fine earth, 
remaining on the furface when the water is drawn 
off. The benefit derived from flooding may in 
general then be computed, ceteris paribus, from 
the quantity of feculent matter depofited by the 
water, for it is, I believe, invariably found to be 
in proportion thereto. 


Secondly; ‘Is the water of land-fprings?” &c. 
J apprehend no certain particular anfwer can be 
given to this general queftion. . 


The effects. of the water of land fprings muft 
depend upon the nature of the ftrata through 
which it paffes, and may be beneficial or other- 
wife to. vegetation, as that might be if applied 
in fubftance. Calcareous earths, in general, are 
friendly and conducive to vegetation; and:from 
thence it feems probable, that water iffuing from 
limeftone- rocks, would promote the growth of 
vegetables in proportion to its impregnation by 
the calcareous matter. 

The effects of limeftone-water have never fallen 
within my obfervation; but from. what I have 
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obferved of land-{prings, I have often thought 
the benefit from them was nothing more than 
from the fimple fluid as a conftituent part ne- 
ceffary to the accretion of all bodies, abftracted 
from every principle of nutriment but what is 
contained in water as fuch only. 


However, there cannot be a doubt, but different 
fprings are impregnated with different qualities, 
the particulars of which cannot be known but 
from obfervations of their effects. 


Thirdly ; ‘© Which ever is preferred, or found 
beft, why is it fo?” &c. The anfwer to the 
firft pait-of this queftion is contained in the 
anfwer to the firft queftion. It is fo, becaufe it 
fupplies more copioufly that matter or fubftance 
which is the pabulum, or food of plants, and 
what is the material fupport of vegetation, with- 
out which it would as neceflarily ceafe, as an 
animal would die without food, 


And, 4thly; “* What isthe modus operandi of the 
benefit arifing from the floating of meadows ?” 


Perhaps this queftion, ftrictly and philofophi- 
cally fpeaking, is as little capable of a fatisfactory 
| ae an{wer, 


anfwer, as, What is the eflence of matter, or that 
fubftance which fupports its extenfion, folidity, 
figure? &c. That heat and moifture are the 
fine qua non of vegetation, is abundantly manifet; 
for it is univerfally certain, that neither feeds nor 
roots, if kept perfectly dry, will ever vegetate; 
and if kept wet without, heat, they corrupt and 
rot, but never grow. 


Heat and moifture, therefore, are two univerfal 
agents indifpenfably neceffary to the life and 
growth of plants; but how far either or both 
fupply the principles or material fubftance which 
caufes the accretion, and increafe of bulk and fize, 
or by what mode of operation it derives princi= 
ples from dead, inert, ftinking, corrupted, and 
impure fubftances, and converts them into parts 
of living organized bodies, which charm the 
fight, the fmell, and the tafte of animals, and furs, 
nifh aliment for their comfortable fubfiftence, is, 
perhaps, beyond the utmoft ftretch of human — 
underftanding to conceive. 


It is in every one’s experience, that the excre- 
ments, and corrupted fubftance of animals, when 
properly digefted, are the moft powerful pro- 
moters of vegetation; and plants fo produced 
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become the wholfome and neceffary fupport and 
food of man: So that what was laft year a poi- 
fonous, putrid mafs, is this, by the wonderful 
chemiftry of nature, and a rapid circulation thro’ 
a fyftem of organized bodies, converted into a 
fubftance endued with. life,. fenfation, &c. If 
that fhould be doubted, they certainly are necef- 
fary to the fupport of life, fenfation, &c. And 
perhaps it is not a jot more conceivable how a 
poifonous, putrid fubftance, fhould be converted 
into wholfome nourifhment.for the fupport of 
living animal fubftance, than it is for the former 
to be converted into the latter; that is, a dead, 
inert fubftance, into a living and active one. 


By creation is commonly meant the production 
of fomething out of nothing; or the calling of 
fomething into being which had no exiftence be- 
fore. But by propagation and generation, is 
meant the exiftence of fome being as derived 
from another. But is fuch generation any thing 
more than a real tran{mutation of one thing into 
another? Every cherry-ftone virtually contains 
in it more of thofe trees, and of that fruit, than 
ever exifted together at any one time in the world. 
Is it poffible to conceive, that the feminal prin- 
ciple of the kernel fubftantially contains fuch an 
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infinity? What then, but extraneous matter, 
under a very different heterogenous form, being 
circulated through a fyftem of pipes of organized 
matter, can produce fuch an infinite number, 
and immenfe magnitude, of any clafs of living 
beings, from a principle originally too minute to 
be vifible to the eye? 


The earth may be conceived to be the matrix of 
vegetation; and the hufbandman certainly knows 
from experience, that by impregnating it with cer- 
tain fubftances, by laying them upon it at proper 
feafons, a foil naturally fterile may be rendered fer- 
tile. So a meadow floated with water, copioufly 
abounding with putrefcent particles, and fubftan- 
ces impregnated therewith, would infallibly be 
benefited thereby; the modus operandi of which 
may literally, though in a grofs fenfe, be certainly 
imputed to the action of the fertilizing matter 
depofited by the water in the form of an unétuoits 
fediment, in the fame manner as all lands are be- 
nefited or improved by the acceffion of manure, 
by whatever means it is depofited there. 


I am, dear Sir, with great refpe& and efteem, 
Your moft obliged fervant, 
JOS. WIMPEY. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE] A&XNV. 


On Rearing Calves without Milk. 


SvICR, H——l, April 24, 1783. 


OOKING into the premiums offered by the 
Society this year, I find the eighteenth is a 
Silver Cup, value fix guineas, to the farmer who, 
from January 1783 to January 1784, fhall rear 
the greateft number of calves, not lefs than five, 
without milk ; and who fhall difcover to the So- 
ciety the beft and cheapeft method of fo rearing 
them. 


Such a difeovery being a defideratum in huf- 
bandry, and valuable as a likely means of caufing 
a greater number of thofe profitable animals to 
be annually reared; I have lately, I hope, been 
furnifhed with that information, which will bid 
fair fully to attain the end propofed, as much from 
the very great facility of the practice, as from the 
cheapnefs of it. 


Riding out a few weeks ago, I accidentally 
paffed through a turnip-field, in the occupation 
of a tenant of mine, in Wreningham, (a parifh 

adjoining to this) where feeing feveral fine healthy 
| weanling 
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weanling calves, of this year, I enquired of him, 
who then happened to be there, how long they 
had been turned into the field, and whether they 
were left abroad during the night; when he gave 
me the following account :—That his method was, 
and had been for many years, to wean his calves 
from fucking the cows at about feven or eight 
days old; that he then gave them fkimmed milk 
for about ten or twelve days more, with a few 
turnips cut into three or four pieces each, which 
they foon learnt to nibble and eat; after which, 
he turned them into the turnip-field without any 
farther care or trouble than carrying them a fmall. 
bunch of frefh barley or oat-ftraw, night and morn- 
ing, which he always obferved to lay under fuch 
hedge of the field as was then moft fheltered from 
the wind; that he turned them out in any month, 
in January, or fooner or later, as they happened to 
be calved; that he never loft any of them, never 
had any of them loufy, or that feemed to require, 
more care or attention about them. 


This practice was fo different from my own, 
and that of moft of my neighbours, that I en- 
quired of fome of them into the truth of it, when 
they all affured me, that the fact was as I have 
reprefented, although they had not the courage 
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to follow his example; and that this man had 
learned the practice from a former tenant of mine 
who lived in this parifh, and did the fame, with 
this difference only, that he ufed to carry to his 
calves, whilft in the turnip-field, a quantity of 
chopped ftraw of either barley or oats, which he 
gave them in a trough night and morning until 
they went to grafs. 


I cannot, upon the joint teftimony of thefe 
people, have any doubt of the truth of thefe fats; 
and admitting them therefore to be true, there 
cannot, I conceive, be any method of rearing 
calves attended with either lefs trouble or lefs ex- 
pence to their owners, and which deferves to be 
more generally known. 


I am, Sir, your moft humble fervant, 
Tl. 3. 


~ Arricte XXVI, 


On the amazing Increafe Grain is capable of, 
ftom dividing and tranfplanting its Roots. 


SII R, 
] as the liberty of writing to you as Secre- 
tary to the Bath Society for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture; and having this day with 
great 
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great pleafure perufed the publication of their 
letters and papers, | am impelled to throw in my 
mite, by communicating an idea, with which I 
am moft forcibly impreffed. 


If you will take the trouble to refer to the 
Annual Regifter for 1769, you will find, under 
the\head of ufeful projeéts, a paper extracted 
from the Philofophical Tranfactions, giving an 
account of an experiment made by Mr. Charles 
Miller of ‘Cambridge, on the increafe of a fingle 
grain of Wheat in one feafon. It was commu- 
nicated by Dr. Watfon, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


I have applied to the Doctor to know if the 
experiment was made on a larger fcale the fuc- 
ceeding year, as was propofed? He informed 
me, ‘* that he believed it was not; that Mr. 
«Miller went to India foon after that experi- 
«ment, and that he knew nothing more on the 
“* fubject than has been publifhed in the Philofo- 
«¢ phical Tranfactions.” 


Mr. Miller has been employed by the India 
Company to make refearches into the Botany of 
the Eaft; and I am perfuaded, the refult will-be 
very entertaining to fuch Botanifts as delight in 

the 
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theftudy of exotics; but I will venture to affirm, 
that the fingle experiment upon the grain of 
wheat (if properly attended to) will prove of 
more real and intrinfic value to this country, than 
all the exotics, or than all the knowledge of ex~- 
otics, he can poffibly import. 


Iam fully fenfible, that the expence and labour 
of fetting wheat, in the manner as defcribed in 
that paper, will render it impracticable in com- 
mon ufe; but I ftill think, it is a moft important 
and valuable difcovery, and that it merits the 
utmoft degree of the attention of fuch a patriotic 
and public-fpirited Society as is eftablifhed at 
Bath. 


One fingle grain of wheat produced in one 
feafon, in weight forty-feven pounds, 
in meafure 32 pecks, 
in number 570,000-fold! 


What an aftonifhing increafe! What a power 
of fecundity! What an incredible divifibility, 
almoft ad infinitum, are all hereby laid open! 


I am now inclined to believe, after this difco- 
very, it may be found, that wheat may be produced 
from 
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from a fibre of the root, as well as froma plant. , 
I am nota farmer; I never had the direction of a 
plough; but I will make the experiment, to try 
what is the fmalleft portion of a plant of wheat, 
that can be made to produce grain. os 


Mr. Miller, after having made the difcovery, — 
was fatisfied with publifhing it; but 1 promife 
you, if Jam fo happy as to make any new dif 
covery upon the fubjeét, I will not (like him) 
leave it to others to point out how, or in what 
manner, it can be applied to public utility. 


- But I forget myfelf. I am giving up facts, and 
following conjectures. I will therefore return to 
the original intention of my letter, which is, to 
excite the attention of your Society to this won- 
derful difcovery of Mr. Miller’s, in hopes that, 
under your patronage and protection, it may be 
rendered ufeful to the improvement of hufbandry. 


By this experiment, we have obtained the moft™ 
clear and inconteftible proof of the fecundity 
and divifibility of wheat; it therefore remains, to 
follow the moft probable means, the means that 
may bid the faireft for improving upon this prin- 
ciple, and making it applicable to the practice of | 
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farming. I agree with the Author who begins 
your Appendix, ‘‘ that nothing can be expe&ted 
«¢ from it in the hands of common farmers ;” from 
them we fhall have, “ Jt may be fo, but I don’t 
“<< know.” But from fuch a Society as your’s, 
I expect every thing. 


Where men poffefs liberal ideas, and a great 
fhare of public fpirit, it cannot be fuppofed they 
will defpife a hint, and treat it with contempt, 
merely becaufe it is fuggefted to them by a per- 
fon who is not a farmer by profeffion. I may 
indeed fay, not even in theory, for I never read 
any book on the fubject of agriculture, excepting 
that of the Bath Society; but within this month, 
I have become fuch an enthufiaft in the doétrine 
and principles of the divifibility of grain, after 
it is fprung up, that I can think upon no other 
fubject ; and fince my converfion to this doétrine, I 
have been at the pains to procure fome information 
from practical farmers, in hopes thereby to en- 
large the very narrow and contracted circle of 
ideas I have on that fubject. 


I have learned from them, that it is not unufual 
in fome parts of the country, for the farmers to 
harrow their fields after the grain is fprung up. In 
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Norfolk, they harrow their fummer corn, but not 
their wheat. In Effex, they harrow their wheat, 
but not their fummer corn. 


Upon inveftigating the principles upon which’ 
thefe practices are founded, I found them con- 
fined merely to that of pulverizing the earth, 
without any attention to Mr. Miller’s doétrine : 
They faid, ‘ that after very heavy rains, and then 
<¢ exceffive dry weather, the furface of their lands 
“¢ were apt to be caked, the tender fibres of the 
<< young roots were thereby prevented from pufh- 
«ine, and of courfe, the vegetation was greatly 
“ obftruéted; in fuch inftances, they found very 
‘¢ oreat benefit from harrowing and rolling.” 


My own reafon tells me ¢heir principles are 
well founded, fo far as relates to pulverizing ; but 
I contend, that the benefit arifing from harrowing 
and rolling is notderived from pulverizing entirely, 
but alfo from fubdividing,* and enabling the 

plants 


* We doubt not the good effects of harrowing and rolling both 
wheat and fummer corn, for the very good reafons given by the 
Norfolk and Effex farmers for their praétice. But we apprehend, 
that with refpect to the harrows dividing the roots of the plants when 
they begin to ‘ier, our ingenious correfpondent is too fanguine in 
his expectations. The teeth of a harrow are too large and blunt 

to 
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plants to tiller, (as 1 believe it is termed.) The 
harrow certainly breaks the incruftation on the 
furface, and the roller crumbles the clods; but 
it is alfo obvious, that the harrow removes a great 
many of the plants from their original {tations ; 
and that if the corn has begun to tiller at the 
time it is ufed, the roots will be, in many inftances, 
fubdivided, and then the application of my fyf- 
tem of divifibility comes into play. The roller 
then ferves to plant the roots, which have been 
torn up by the harrow. Such is my enthufiafm, 
that I am induced to eftablith this hypothefis, and 
leave it to the confideration of gentlemen who 
are converfant both in the theory and practice of 
agriculture. 


It is true, indeed, that many fyftems, which 
make a good figure in theory, fall to the ground 
when reduced into practice, and are put to the 
teft by the auftere hand of experiment. . 


to divide roots fo fmall and tenacious as are thofe of grain; and 
whenever fuch roots (however tillered) ftand in the line any tooth 
makes, they will, if fmall, be only turned on one fide by the earth 
yielding to their lateral preffure, or if large, the whole root will 
probably be drawn out of the ground. In our opinion, therefore, 
the principal ufes derived from harrowing and rolling thefe crops are, 
opening the {oil between the plants, earthing them up, breaking the 
clods, and clofing the earth about their roots, 
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I hope, in the prefent inftance, that will not be 
the cafe. My argument is founded upon analogy, 
upon purity of reafoning. One grain of wheat 
is capable of producing, in one feafon, one bufhel ; 
{Mr. Miller, indeed, infinuates, that it might 
have been greater ;}] one hundred grains then 
contain the capability of producing a larger crop 
than ever was reaped from one acre. 


But it will be objected to, me, that Mr, Miller’s 
practice cannot be extended to a large fcale. I 
allow it; not by the hand, I mean; but I wili 
not give up the harrow and roller, until fome 
better implements are invented. 


In common, it is not a very material object to 
fave a proportion of the feed corn; becaufe pro- 
bably it can only be done by increafing the la- 
bour, which may greatly overbalance the value 
of the feed to be faved.* This feafon, however, 
it becomes an object of the greateft importance ; 
in the Northern parts of this kingdom, there is a 
very great fcarcity of corn fit for feed; the har- 
veft was fo late the corns did not ripen, and of 
courfe, a great deal of bad feed will be reaped; 
if fo, when the corn fprings, it muft be very thin, 


* This is not the cafe in drilling; the extra expence is much 
more than faved in the feed. 
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puny, and probably difeafed. This then is the 


era for applying the harrow and roller to great 
advantage, upon fields which are not very pro- 
mifing. Ifthe farmer is fatished with the appear- 
ance of his crop, after it is fprung, I do not 
prefcribe—it is only when people are lick that they 
apply to a doctor. 


I do not prefume to recommend any thing more 
at prefent, than the ufe of the harrow and roller, 
from which the farmers in Norfolk and in Effex 
derive fo much advantage. (They may be ufed in 
many other counties, but it is not yet come to 
my knowledge.) I will, however, venture to 
recommend a repetition of them; that is to fay, 
if great advantage is obferved on harrowing 
and rolling once, that fome time afterwards, 
when the roots have had time to ftrike into the 
earth, and the corn to tiller, it fhould be again 
harrowed and rolled; and if good effects are 
obferved from that alfo, that it fhould even be 
repeated a third time. I recommend it upon the 
following principle: That Mr. Miller’s experiment 
demonttrates how difficult it might be to eradicate 
corn by harrowing; fhould nine plants be de- 
{troyed by the harrow, it is probable, that the 
tenth will do more than fupply the deficiency. 

M 3 I come 
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I come now to conclude, with the following 
maxims : 


Firft; That this difcovery of Mr. Miller’s is 
highly meritorious, and deferves the attention of 
your Society, and of every Society for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, as well as of every 
Farmer in the world. 


odly; That every farmer who practifes har- 
rowing and rolling, fhould pay particular atten- 
tion, in the moft minute manner, to the effect 
it has on the corns; and to obferve particularly, 
whether in his judgment the benefit arifes from 
the pulverizing,or the tillering, or from both ;— 
that he fhould afcertain by experiments on certain 
portions of his lands, accurately meafured, the 
difference in the produce of what is not harrowed 
and rolled, and what is done once, and (if he 
choofes it) let him try it on tne fecond, third, and 
even the fourth time. Upon a fmall fcale, the 
lofs cannot be great, even although the repetition 
fhould not fucceed; but if it fhould anfwer, the 
difcovery may be very important, perhaps more 
fo than any that has been made in agriculture for 
this century. 


3dly ; That 


> 
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gdly; That if the ideas of the Bath Society 
fhould coincide with mine upon this fubject, they 
ought to take the moft fpeedy and effectual mea- 
fures to make their approbation public, fo as that 
the practice of harrowing and rolling corn after 
it is fprung, may thereby the fooner become ge- 
neral; and that they fhould invite every perfon 
who may have already followed that practice, or 
who may do it in future, to communicate to them 
their experiments, their obfervations, and their 
opinions, of the advantages or difadvantages re- 
fulting therefrom. 


4thly; That they fhould alfo invite fome of the 
moft ingenious Botanifts to follow up the experi- 
ment, fo fuccefsfully begun by Mr. Miller upon 
wheat, and alfo to extend it to oats, barley, rye, 
buck-wheat, &c. &c. 


sthly; That as it is very material to know the 
moft proper time to harrow and roll corn, in re- 
fpect to its age, or its height, as well as in refpect 
to the feafons, whether in wet or dry weather; 
meafures to procure information on thofe heads 
fhould be adopted. 


6thly, and Jaftly; That as the knowledge of the ~ 
particular forts of harrows and rollers now in ufe 
M 4 for 
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for this operation may be material, meafures 
fhould alfo be taken to procure information on 
that head. And farther, that, as it is very pro- 
bable great improvements may be made in regard 
to implements fit for this operation, confiderable 
premiums fhould be offered to the inventors of 
fuch as may be found on trial to be the beft 
adapted for this purpofe. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


London, April 20, 1783. R. Bs 


N. B.. As the experiment referred to was very 
extraordinary, we fhall give an abftract of the 
account, as publifhed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for the year 1768. 


ON the 2d of June 1766, Mr. C. Miller fowed 
fome grains of the common red wheat; and on 
the 8th of Auguft a fingle plant was taken up and 
feparated into eighteen parts, and each part planted 
feparately; thefe plants having pufhed out feveral 
fide-fhoots, by about the middle of September 
fome of them were then taken up and divided, 


and 
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and the reft of them, between that time and the 
middle of October; this fecond divifion produced 
fixty-feven plants. Thefe plants remained thro’ 
the winter, and another divifion of them, made 
between the middle of March and the rath of 
April, produced five hundred plants. They were 
then divided no further, but permitted to remain. 
The plants were in general ftronger than any of 
the wheat in the fields. Some of them produced 
upwards of one hundred ears from a fingle 
root. Many of the ears meafured feven inches 
in length, and contained between fixty and fe- 
venty grains. 


The whole number of ears which, by the pro- 
cefs above-mentioned, were produced from one 
grain of wheat, was 21,109, which yielded three 
pecks and three quarters of clear corn, the weight 
of which was 471b. 7 ounces; and from a calcu- 
Jation made by counting the number of grains in 
an ounce, the whole number of grains was about 
576,840. 


By this account we find, that there was only 
one general divifion of the plants made in the 
fpring. Hada fecond been made, Mr. Miller 
thinks the number of plants would have amounted 

to 
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to 2000 inftead of 500, and the produce thereby 
much enlarged. 


The ground was a light blackifh foil, upon a 
gravelly bottom; and confequently a bad foil for 
wheat. One half of the ground was well dunged, 
the other half had no manure. There was how- 
ever not any difference difcoverable in the vigour, 
or growth, or produce, of the plants. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 


On the Quantity of Seed-Grain unneceffarily 
JSown inthe Broadcaft Method. 


[By a Gentleman Farmer in Hertfordthire. } 


~ 


GENTLEMEN, 


fia obliging notice you took of my former 
letter encourages me to addrefs you a fecond 
time, but on a different fubjeét; to wit, that of 
the quantity of feed-grain unneceffarily fown in 
the broadcaft method. ‘This is too mtch over- 
looked by farmers in general, who, though when 
told of it, admit the fact, but neither fee it nor its 


confequences in their full magnitude. 
When 
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When the feed is to be prepared or carried to 
the land for fowing, they too generally think that 
the more they fow the more they fhall reap; and 
therefore, in moft places, are at double the ex- 
pence for feed grain, which they need to be, with- 
out making any further calculation, than that of 
the difference of value between 6 and 1o pecks 
per acre, on the fingle field they are about to fow. 


One reafon for this may be, that the farmers’ feed 
grain being their own growing, they confider it as 
the old woman did her flour, when fhe calculated 
the coft of her mutton-pies, and overlook its real 
value. The flour is my own, faid fhe; the feed is my 
own, {ays the farmer, and therefore I won’t ftarve 
the crop. 


But if large farmers would be at the trouble of 
calculating the value of what they unneceffarily 
fow on two or three hundred acres of arable land, 
the amount would aftonifh them; for it is really 
aftonifhing, and an object of very great national 
importance ; indeed fo great, that I am of the 
opinion the Parliament would be wifely employed 
in inftituting a Board of Agriculture, to regulate 
this and other abufes of the art. 


It 
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It is a certain faét, that double the neceffary 
quantity of feed-grain is annually thrown away ; 
which, upon a moderate calculation, would feed 
near an eighth part of the inhabitants of this king- 
dom. ‘This of courfe advances the price of what 
remains one-eighth ;—a heavy tax indeed on the 
poor, and a very foolifh one, becaufe it anfwers 


no good end. 


One of the great advantages of the Drill-Huf- 
bandry is the faving of feed: But from a variety 
of caufes, fome real ones in local fituations, and 
many imaginary ones, it is not probable it will, 
in our time, be univerfally adopted. It however 
affords a profitable leffon to thofe who do not 
practife it. They are thereby convinced, that a 
much lefs quantity of feed than they have been 
accuftomed to fow is fufficient. This has operated 
on fome intelligent farmers, who ftill continue in 
the broadcaft method. Some of them have taken 
the hint, and leffened the quantity of their feed: 
Their crops have been equally good or better 
than before. In time, perhaps, their practice may 
be generally better regulated. It is an event 
much to be wifhed, and J think it an object 
worthy your ftrongeft recommendation. 


Tam 
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Tam not ignorant that no certain ftandard can 
be fixed for the quantity of grain which ought te 
be fown per acre: This mutft differ as the cir- 
cumftances differ that attend it. The foil, the 
feafon, the ftate of the land, and the fize of the 
grain, require more or lefs, as thefe are different.. 


For inftance: Wheat, avery rich fertile foil, in 
good tilth, requires lefs feed by one third than a 
poor hungry one: This may appear paradoxical 
to thofe who do not reafon on the matter. They 
will fay it is unreafonable to fuppofe a poor foil will 
fupport a greater crop,—granted; but I make no 
fuch fuppofition. The cafe is this: In a rich fer- 
tile foil every root produces much the greateft 
number of ftalks, perkaps ten or twenty; while 
thofe ina poor foil have only two or three. In 
the one cafe, if you fow more feed, the ground 
will be overftocked with plants, which will draw 
each other up weak, and produce much {ftraw in- 
deed, but little corn. In the other cafe, if you 
fow only the fame quantity of feed on poor land, 
it will be underitocked, and the crop fmall. For 
if, through the poverty of the foil, a root of wheat 
cannot extend its fide fibres more than two or 
three inches round, what good purpofe can it 
anfwer to have them a foot apart? Half the 

ground 
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ground is loft. Hence it follows, that a double 
quantity of feed is wanted on poor land;—and 
therefore, that on fuch land the broadcaft mode 
of fowing is preferable to drilling. 


It appears clearly evident to me, that on fuch 
land two bufhels, or even ten pecks of wheat, and 
three buthels of barley, and four of oats, may be ne- 
ceflary. Butona rich fertile foil, well prepared, 
half the quantity is fully fufficient, and will produce 
a better crop. Every one who attends to the growth 
of plants, knows that they require a competent 
diftance to arrive at perfection. Every gardener is 
perfectly acquainted with this, and aéts accord- 
ingly. Why then are farmers fo abfurd as to 
think the fame management is not equally necef- 
fary in a field, which is only a large garden? This 
muft be only long-rooted prejudice: For corn of 
all kinds muft have fufficient room according to 
its fize, or you deprive it of the advantages which ‘ 
nature affords, by excluding the fun and the frefh 
air from the bottom of the plants, which are fo 
neceflary to their perfection; and inftead of corn 
get only a great burden of ftraw. 


With refpect to fowing wheat, the quantity of 
feed fhould be proportioned to the feafon. If you 
fow 
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fow in September, @ third Jefs will do than when 
fown in November or December, becaufe more 
of the feed mifcarries in that unfavourable feafon. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your’s, &c. 


ARTICLE. XXVIII. 


On the Nature and Effects of Lime as a Manure. 


{From a Gentleman in Devonfhire. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


S you are about to oblige the publick witha 
fecond volume of your valuable papers on 
Agriculture, I hope you will not deem it imper- 
tinent in me to throw a few hints before you on 
the nature and effects of lime as a manure for 
land: They are the united effects of my own ex- 
periments and obfervations on the fubject; and 
the opportunities I have had for forming my opi- 
_nion have been many and various. 


The county of Devon has been reproached by 
fome writers as being a century behind moft 
counties 
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counties in England in Agricultural improve- 
ments. ‘That the farmers in general here have 
been very dilatory in difcovering, and even adopt- 
ing, new improvements therein, is too true; but 
with refpecét to the nature and ufe of lime, they 
appear to underftand it as well as the farmers of 
any county whatever. This may furnifh fome 
apology for my troubling you with the ees 
remarks. 


Lime, like moft other manures, has been ufed 
in different places, and by different perfons, with 
various fuccefs: Some have declared they never 
could reap any benefit from its ufe; but a far 
greater number have found its effeéts very bene- 
ficial, indeed more fo than any other manure. 


But the great error of thofe who difclaim the 
ufe of lime has been, that of ufing it on all kinds 
of land without diftinction; vainly expecting the 
effects would be equally advantageous in all cafes. 
But while it has proved avery ufeful good dreffing 
to fome lands, it has rendered others lefs fertile; 
and in fuch cafes the whole expence has been 
thrown away. 


An fome parts of this county, a good manuring 
with lime has coft the farmer near four pounds an 
acre, 
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acre. Ic muft be a better crop of wheat than they 
get in common to anfwer that expence ; their profit 
therefore maft arife from the fucceeding crops. 


Experience teaches that lime ftrongly attracts 
and abforbs moifture, and is itfelf foluble in it. 
In common with all abforbent earths, it alfo at- 
tracts oil and acids. 


The moft rational theory therefore is, that its 
virtue confifts not in itfelf, but in its action and 
powers of attraction; by attracting the moifture 
of the air, and the oils that are floating therein, 
and in the earth alfo, and reducing the buried 
roots, vegetables, mofs, &c. which it happens to 
be mixed with, into a faponaceous mucilage, 
which is of a very nutritive quality. It combines 
thofe fubftances which of themfelves would never 
unite, fuch as, oil and water, which it forms into 
a fmooth confiftent fluid. 


Hence it appears, that lime ought not to be 
ufed alone, except where there is plenty of vege- 
table or animal fubftances for it to act upon. 
When thefe are wanting, mix it up with rotten 
dung, for without thefe it will, in many cafes, 
exhauft the foil of its moft fertile juices and parti- 
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cles, and leave it in a barren ftate. Where there 
is plenty of vegetable or animal fubftances for it 
to act upon, lime may be ufed to confiderable 
advantage ; and alfo on land over-run with weeds, 
as it kills and converts them into good manure. 
But on exhaufted, or very poor land, the expence 
of liming will never be repaid. 


The learned and ingenious Dr. Alfton obferves 
of lime, that if long expofed to the air, it foon 
lofes its medicinal virtue, its virtue as a manure, 
and asa cement in building; but that if flaked 
with water, it retains thefe virtues a long time. 
The prattice of the Devonfhire farmers corre-. 
fponds with this doctrine. 

i ' 

After their lime is laid in fmall heaps on the 
land, they cover it with earth till the coat is 
thick enough to fecure it from air and rain; and 
in order to prevent thofe from entering, they beat 
the outfide of the heaps fmooth with their fhovels. 
The moifture of the earth gently flakes this lime, 
and the heaps remains*in this ftate until the land 
is ready for its {preading. 


Another method of mixing up their lime is 
ufed by the beft farmers, which adds greatly to 
the fertility of the land dreffed with it. This 

method 
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method is to form heaps of earth and lime as 
above defcribed, and when thefe are well incor-= 
porated, to open the heaps and bury in each as 
much good farm-yard dung as it will cover. 


The dung being thus covered up will foon fer- 
ment and diffolve; and after lying a proper time, 
the mafs being chopped together with the fpade, 
forms a foapy mucilaginous manure of the moft 
fertilizing nature. Ufed in this manner, lime will 
always be exceedingly profitable. But the reafon 
of its being reprobated in fome other counties is, 
that they know not how to (or will not) apply it 


properly. Their method is to fpread it on the land 


as they do chalk, and let it lie there till rains or 
the moifture of the air flakes, and occafions it to 
fall in pieces. But by being thus expofed to the 
air, its virtue, which fhould promote vegetation, 
is all evaporated, and of courfe its ufe as a ferti- 
lizing manure is totally loft. 


I am, your’s, &c. 


C.. Bt 


N 2 ARTICLE 


Esto” | 
ARTICLE XXIX. 


On the Nature of different kinds of Soil, and 
theGrain, Pulfe, or Graffes, proper to each. 


[By an Experienced Correfpondent.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


We the publication of your firft volume of 
{elect papers did you honour as a Society, 
and furnifhed the public with a variety of ufeful 
information, it gave me pleafure to fee, in the 
advertifement of your annual meeting, that a 
fecond volume was nearly ready for the prefs. 
And as you feem defirous to obtain the corre- 
{pondence of thofe who have had fome experience, 
and poffefs fome knowledge in the arts of culti- 
vation, I am willing to contribute my mite in 
this way. 


Agriculture, Planting, &c. have been my 
employment, ftudy, and amufement, near forty 
years; and as | have kept regular minutes of the 
experiments I made, they have fupplied me with 
confiderable inftruction. 


I therefore beg leave to trouble you with a few 
brief remarks on the nature of different foils, 
and 
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and the crops moft likely to fucceed on each 
refpectively. 


Firft; Clay, which is in general the ftiffeft of 
all foils, and contains an unctuous quality. But 
under the term clays, earths of different forts and 
colours are included. One kind is fo obftinate, 
that fearcely any thing will fubdue it; another 
fo hungry and poor, that it abforbs whatever is 
applied, and turns it into its own quality. Some 
clays are fatter than others, and the fatteft are the 
beft ; fome are more foft and flippery. But all of 
‘them retain water poured on their furfaces, where 
it ftagnates, and chills the plants, without finking 
‘into the foil. The clofenefs of clay prevents the 
roots and fibres of plants from fpreading in fearch 
of nourifhment. The blue, the red, and the 
white clay, if ftrong, are unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion. The ftony and loofer fort are lefs fo; but 
none of them are worth any thing till their tex- 
ture is fo loofened by a mixture of other fub- 
{tances, and opened, as to admit the influence of 
the fun, the air, and frofts. Among the manures 
recommended ‘for clay, fand is of all others to 
be preferred; and fea-fand the beft of all where 
it can be obtained: This moft effectually breaks 

the cohefion. 
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The reafon for preferring fea-fand is, that it is 
not formed wholly (as moft other fands are) of 
{mall ftones; but contains a great deal of calca- 
rious matter in it, fuch as, fhells grated and 
broken to pieces by the tide; and alfo of falts. 
The fmaller the fand is the more eafily it pene- 
tfates the clay; but it abides lefs time in it than 
the larger. 


_ The next beft fand is that wafhed down by rains 
on gravelly foils: Thofe which are dry and light 
are the worft.. Small gritty gravel has alfo been 
recommended by the beft writers on Agriculture 
for thefe foils; and in many inftances I have found 
them to anfwer the purpofe. 


Shell marle, afhes, and all animal and vege- 
table fubftances, are very good manures for clay ; 
but they have been found moft beneficial when 
fand is mixed with them. Lime has been often 
ufed, but I would not recommend it, for I never 


found any advantage from it fingly, when applied 
to clays, 


The crops moft fuitable for fuch lands are, 
wheat, beans, cabbages, and rye-grafs. Clover 
feldom fucceeds, nor indeed any plants whofe roots 
require depth, and a wide fpread in the earth. 

odly; Chalk ; 
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adly; Chalk ;—Chalky foils are generally dry 
and warm, and if there be a tolerable depth of 
mould, fruitful; producing great crops of barley, 
rye, peafe, yetches, clover, trefoil, burnet, and 
particularly faintfoin. The latter plant flourifhes 
in achalky foil better than any other. But if the 
furface of mould be very thin, this foil requires 
good manuring with clay, marle, loam, or dung. 
As thefe lands are dry, they may be fown earlier 
than others. : 


When your barley is three inches high, throw 
in 10lb, of clover, or 15lb. of trefoil, and roll it 
well. The next fummer mow the crop for hay; 
feed off the aftermath with fheep; and in winter 
give it a top-dreffing of dung. This will pro- 
duce a crop the fecond fpring, which fhould be 
cut for hay. As foon as this crop is carried off, 
plough up the land, and in the beginning of Sep- 
tember fow three bufhels of rye per acre, either 
to feed off with fheep in the fpring, or to ftand 
for haryeft. If you feed it off, fow winter vetches 
in Auguft or September, and make them into 
hay the following fummer. Then get the land 
into as fine tilth as poffible, and fow it with faint- 
foin, which, with a little manure once in two or 
three years, will remain and produce good crops 


for twenty years together. 
3dly; Light 
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3dly; Light poor land, which feldom produces 
sood crops of any thing till well manured. After 
itis well ploughed, fow three bufhels of buck- 
wheat per acre, in April or May: When in bloom, 
let your cattle in a few days to eat off the beft, 
and tread the other down; this done, plough in 
what remains immediately. This will foon fer- 
ment and rot in the ground; then lay it fine, and 
fow three bufhels of rye per acre. If this can be 
got off early enough, fow turnips; if not, winter 
vetches to cut for hay. Then get it in good tilth 
and fow turnip-rooted cabbages, in rows three 
feet apart. This plant feldom fails, if it has fuf- 
ficient room, and the intervals be well horfe-hoed; 
and you will find it the beft {pring-feed for fheep 


when turnips are over. 


The horfe-hoeing will clean and prepare the 
land for faintfoin; for the fowing of which I 
reckon April the beft feafon. The ufual way is 
to fow it broad-caft, four bufhels to an acre; but I 
prefer fowing it in drills two feet afunder; for 


then it may be horfe-hoed, and half the feed will 
be fufficient. 


The horfe-hoeing will not only clean the crop, 
but earth up the plants, and render them more 
luxuriant and lafting. 


If 
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If you fow it broad-caft, give it a top-dreffing 
in December or January, of rotten dung, or afhes, 
or, which I think ftill better, of both, mixed up 
in compott. . 


From various trials, I find that taking only one 
crop in a year, and feeding the after-growth, is 
better than to mow it twice. Cut it as foon as it 
is in full bloom, ifthe weather will permit. The 
hay will be the fweeter, and the ftrength of the 


plants lefs impaired, than if it ftands till the feed 
is formed. 


4thly; Light rich land, being the moft eafy to 
cultivate to advantage, and capable of bearing 
moft kinds of grain, pulfe, and herbage; I fhall 
fay little upon it. One thing however is very 
proper to be obferved, that fuch lands. are the beft 
adapted to the drill-hufbandry, efpecially where 
machines are ufed, which require fhallow furrows 
to be made for the reception of the feed. This, 
if not prone to couch-grafs, is the beft of all foils 
for lucerne; which, if fown in two feet drills, and 
kept clean, will yield an aftonifhing quantity of 
the moit excellent herbage. But I am convinced 
lucerne will never be cultivated to advantage, 
where couch-grafs and weeds are very plentiful ; 


nor 
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nor in the broad-caft method, even where they are 
not fo; becaufe horfe-hoeing is effential to the 
vigorous growth of this plant. 


sthly; Coarfe rough land :—Plough deep in 
autumn; when it has,lain two weeks, cro{fs-plough 
it, and let it lie rough through the winter. In 
March give it another good ploughing; drag, 
rake, and harrow it well, to get out the rubbifh, 
and fow four bufhels:of black oats per acre if the 
foil be wet, and white oats if dry. When about 
four inches high, roll them well after a fhower: 
This will break the clods; and the fine mould 
falling among the roots of the plants will promote 
their growth greatly, ‘shee 


Some fow clover and ray grafs among the oats, 
but I think it is bad hufbandry. If you defign it 
for clover, fow it fingle, and let a coat of dung 
be laid on in December. The fnowand rain will 
then dilute its falts and oil, and carry them down 
among the roots of the plants. This is far better 
than mixing the crops on fuch land, for the oats 
will exhauft the foil fo much, that the clover will 
be impoverifhed. The following fummer you will 
have a good crop of clover, which cut once, and 
feed the after-growth. In the winter plough it 

in, 
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in, and let it lie till February: Then plough and 
harrow it well; and in March, if the foil be moift, 
plant beans in drills of three feet, to admit the 
horfe-hoe freely. When you horfe-hoe them a 
fecond time, fow a row of turnips in each interval, 
and they will fucceed very well. But if the land 
be {trong enough for fowing wheat as foon as the 
beans are off, the turnips may be omitted. 


I am, your’s, &c. 


oe pea: Herts, B. K, 
May 14, 1782. 


ARTICLE XXX, 


The Value of Carrots afcertained ;—and Obfer= 


vations on the Premiums offered by the 
Society, in 1782. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAvirs given a recital of my trial of car- 

rots in a preceding letter, I fhall at prefent 
confine myfelf to the point of afcertaining their 
value, which I have already obferved to be fo 
undecided a queftion. 


Among 
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Among other ufes, my crop of 1780 was ap- 
plied partly to finifhing the fatting of fome wether 
lambs, that had had the fummer’s grafs. I had 
twenty-fix of them which ought to have been fat 
at Michaelmas, but my food coming fhort, they 
were not in the autumn faleable to abutcher. I 
had fome confidence in carrots, but I wanted them 
for my horfes, and I tried various butchers as 
well as dealers to get rid of my fheep, but could 
not. ._I had given 6s. 6d. each for them in Sep- 
tember 1779, and yet was offered no more for 
them than 10s. I determined therefore to put 
them to carrots. ) 


Nov. 4, 1780, I inclofed a pen with herdles 
on a dry meadow, put the fheep in, and fupplied 
them with carrots, moving the herdles on as they 
foiled the ground fo as to make 1t too dirty to 
eat upon; but as the improvement of the land 
was one object, being moffy and hide-bound, I 
did not fhift them ’till the grafs was quite black 
with their dung, and much better folded than is 
ever done in the common way. 


°Till the ar1ft, they ate no more than two 
bufhels (weight s6lb, each) a day. I then find 
from my minutes that they ate three ’till the 25th, 
and 
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and by the 28th they had got to fix; but fome 
days they ate eight, and even ten; in others 
only five were given, to make them eat clean. By 
the 16th of December, the quantity was pretty 
regularly five a day. But I found upon an ave- 
rage of the whole experiment, that the quantity 
might in a general way be reckoned at four 
bufhels a day feeding twenty lambs. They 
weighed alive at putting to carrots roolb. each. 


April 3d, they were all fold and killed fat. 


10 of them fold at 15s. —- f£.7 10 0 
15 145. — 10 10 © 
9 12S. ea 5 8 o 
2 18s, —— 116 © 

£:25 4 0 
Value at putting up —_— 13 0 0 
Product of the carrots —— f.7 4 0 


They ate four hundred and feven bufhels, at which 
41. 4s. may be called 4d. per bufhel. 


Your Secretary mentions my having fent the 
experiment of the culture before, the profit neat 
per acre was about 21. 

This 
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This is a fingle experiment, from which I fhall 
draw few conclufions; I am of opinion that car- 
rots will be found oftner much to exceed this 
than fall fhort of it. 


The land was fown with barley, produced a 
good crop, and by much the cleaneft of any in 
the parifh. I fhewed it to feveral gentlemen as 
an abfolutely clean crop; becaufe I had heard it 
afferted that the culture of carrots made land foul. 


The grafs upon which the fheep were fed (and 
which amounted to about an acre) was very little 
improved for the crop of hay 1781, owing to the 
dry feafon; but in that of 1782 was greatly fupe- 
rior to the adjoining parts of the fame field, and 
more improved in quality than quantity ; for in- 
ftead of an indifferent vegetation fcattered thick 
with the centaurea fcabiofa, filage, rhinanthus 
crifta galli, and linum catharticum, with other 
plants of little worth, it encouraged a very 
beautiful fheet of the beft plants that can appear 
ina meadow, viz. the lathyrus pratenfis, achillea 
mille folium, trifolium repens, trifolium ochro- 
feucrum, trifolium alpeftre, and the plantago 
lanceolata. 


As 
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As I have thus given you the refult of -this 
€arrot experiment, I muft be allowed juft to ob- 
ferve, that this price of 4d. is great enough to 
induce any man to cultivate them. We reckon 
in this country that turnips rarely do more than 
pay their own expences, and in many years not 
that. But ifaman has the right carrot foil, “he 
may, without manure, and without any extraor- 
dinary fertility, expect from four to five hundred 
bufhels an acre. If he gets four hundred and 
twenty it is juft’7l.; and as the expences amount 
to abouts]. it leaves a neat profit upon afallow 
crop of 2). an acre, which is‘greater than attends 
the beft wheat ‘crops of this kingdom.—I could 
extend thefe reflections, but as it'is only-a fingle 
experiment, I dono more than call upon others 
to try fimilar ones, that from a great variety of 
applications the real value may be known. 


The winter following I tried a fimilar experi- 


ment on potatoes; and as the refult was remark- 
able, I fhall add it. 


Nov. 21, 1781, weighed alive fixteen wether 
lambs, that, like the former, had had the fum- 
mer’s gtafs. Average weight 8qlb. inall 1,4321b. 
Herdled a pen on dry grafs, and gave them pota- 

toes, 
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toes, the clufter fort. In the firft twenty-three 
days they ate but twenty-five bufhels. — Per- 
ceiving them to look very thin, I weighed them 
again, January 14, andthe total weight then was 
1,264lb. they had confequently loft 1681b. ; by the 
16th, they had eaten fixty bufhels, and I then 
put them to turnips. Thus nothing could be 
more decifive againft this application of cluftered 
potatoes. 


I was, however, informed in Ireland of a 
{core or two of wethers being raifed.to an un- 
common degree of fatnefs by potatoes; but they 
were probably the common fort, which I am apt. 
to think from fome other cafes, as well as from 
their fuperior farinacioufnefs, are of a more feed- 
ing quality. 


Thus having ventured thefe two {mall experi- 
ments to your examination; permit mea few 
obfervations on the premiums ordered by you in 
January 1782, an object of more general impor- 
tance, and which, by being confidered in various 
lights, and made a fubjeét of difcourfe in your 
affociated counties, muft neceffarily tend to throw 
your patriotic defigns gradually into the very beft 
channel for the publick good. 


There 
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_~There are two great objects to which the exer-. 
tions of fuch a fociety as your’s may be directed : 
1. To introduce into fuch parts of your county as 
are ill-cultivated, the hufbandry of other better- 
managed diftricts; 2. To refine upon fuch huf- 
bandry, and attempt to carry it to an ideal 
perfection. Subordinate and inferior are; 1. To 
procure general experimental information; 2. To 
encourage the induftry and fkill of your labour- 
ing poor. I perceive by your premiums that 
you have aimed at all thefe, and various other 
objects. 


In whatever manner individuals of fortune may 
amufe themfelves, and with whatever fuccefs, {till 
I am of opinion that, relative to the general agri- 
culture of a diftri€, no refinement, no complex, 
difficult, or doubtful practices fhould be intro- 
duced or recommended. Thefe are the parts of 
the art that very often fail, and no endeavour fails 
without doing great mifchief to a whole neigh- 
bourhood. Suppofe a gentleman in fome remote 
part of Wales, where clover is quite unknown, 
inftead of fimply recommending the plant to be 
fown on clean land, drills and horfe-hoes it; he 
fails; probably the plant itfelf in that diftri@ will 
lie under fuch a ridicule that it would be rejected, 
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even when others, where no fuch failure had hap- — 
pened, had received it. 


Your premiums for the culture of turnips are 
in the right channel, the great outline; but why 
a horfe-hoe for turnips? Can you wifh for a 
greater improvement than to cover your dry lands 
with the noble crops of Norfolk? But (the 
fields of poffibly two or three whimfical gentle- 
men excepted) there is not a horfe-hoed crop of 
turnips In that county; yet I have walked over 
fields near a mile long, where the regularity of 
the plant, the compleatnefs of the hoeing, and 
the freedom from weeds, formed a truly beautiful 
fpectacle. Norfolk hufbandry, on the dry lands 
of your counties, would make a noble figure, tho’ 
a horfe-hoe had never exifted. 


Setting wheat is another pra¢tice of more refine- 
ment, that has taken place in the eaftern part of 
Norfolk, which is the manufacturing and very 
populous part of the county, but is not that dif- 
tri€t by any means which has given a fanction to 
what is commonly called Norfolk Hufbandry, which 
exclufively belongs to the North-Eaftern angle 
of the county, where little or no fetting of wheat 
isto be met with. Ir is however a refinement on 
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the clover tillage for wheat, and in my opinion 
ought no where to be attempted till the clover 
itfelf is generally and very well eftablifhed; fince 
fhould the farmers once get an idea that fetting 
wheat is @ part of thet Hufbandry, it might retard | 
the full eftablifhment of clover, which would 
undoubtedly be doing more mifchief to your 
counties than all the exertions of an hundred {o- 
Cieties can ever do good. 


Premiums 8 and 9, 14, 15, 28, 29, 43, buck- 
wheat, vetches, carrots, rape, flax, apples, and 
cabbages, are unexceptionable ; they come clearly 
within the firft definition, introducing into your 
counties practices that fucceed very well in 
common management elfewhere. But why give 
three guineas for the winter vetch, and fix for the 
fummer one? The winter one is an object of the 
firft confequence, the fummer one of very little. 
Premium 15 does not fay whether the rape is for 
feeding cattle or for feed; the former excellent 
hufbandry; the latter has alone ruined many 
farms.——But the object of faintfoin (11) is of 
yet greater importance; you deferve the greatelt 
praife for attending to that noble grafs. But 
asto Hops, (44) the fame obfervation is by no 
means applicable. It is a culture only fit for 
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natural dunghills, or the vicinity of great cities, 
The greateft improvement that could be intro- 
duced into Suffex would be to grub up all the 
hops ; five or fix acres, on a farm of 100 or 150, 
nearly ruin it, by receiving all the dung. Ifyou 
fucceed, and make this a common hufbandry in 
your counties, think no more of turnips, cabbages, 
or any other plant that demands the dunghill. 


Zealand barley, compotfts, potatoe feed, parfley, 
yellow vetch, the curl, and graffes ; they are all 
either refinements, or dubious, and confequently 
come under that head which demands much ccnfi- 
deration. If you fucceed and they are introduced, 
itis unknown whether your fuccefs be a benefit or 
not; whereas in other objects of greater account, 
no fuch doubt can be entertained. I do not mean 
to find any fault with a with to fee gentlemen try 
experiments on parfley, which I believe is a valu- 
able object, or with the yellow vetch, which I 
know experimentally to be one of the fineft plants 
we have in Eneland; but they are no points for 
Somerfet farmers to think of. As to graffes pro- 
perly called, you fhould recolleé& one fact, that 
the very fineft upland meadows, or low ones on a 
good foil, that are found in England, are thofe 
that have leaft gra/s, It is the clafs Diadelphia 
that clothes the richeft in the kingdom. 

As 
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As to any premium relative to the general and 
indifcriminate ufe of drill-ploughs and horfe-hoes, 
particularly for white corn, turnips, or faintfoine, 
Ithink all attempts to introduce them perfectly 
vifionary ; in fome meafure harmlefs, becaufe the 
introduction will never be effeéted; but hurtful 
to every fociety that offers it, becaufe it will fhew 
(to common farmers) that they are unacquainted 
with the objects they patronize; and he who re- 
commends the broad-caft culture of clover will do 
it with no great authority, if he couples with his 
advice the impracticable fcheme of the Tullian 
culture of oats and barley. 


With refpeét to the premium for fattening Tur- 
kies; how that can be a national object is perfectly 
incomprehenfible to me. When it is confidered, 
that whatever food will fatten a turkey will alfo 
fatten a hog; that pork is food for the lower 
claffes ; and that poultry, in fuch a kingdom as 
this, muft always be beyond their expenditure; it 
may not perhaps be thought of no confequence, 
but rather (tending to make pork dearer) it may 
appear to be more prejudicial than ufeful. 


Thus, gentlemen, I have troubled you with a 


few obfervations on your laft year’s premiums. Ic 
0 3 is 
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is a fubject that nearly concerns all the focieties 
of the kingdom; for as the benefit they do muft 
be chiefly by thefe means, it is an object of no 
trifling import, that they be devifed with great 
caution, forefight, and knowledge of the fubject. 
A confiderable degree of efteem and reputation 
belong to men who give their time, attention, and 
money, for the publick good. Errors in them 
have a large range, and a proportionable effec. 
The miftakes of an individual may concern only 
himfelf: If you commit one, three provinces will 
feel the weight. For this reafon I think there is 
no fubject more proper on which publickly to 
communicate with you. Some future correfpon- 
dent may correct me if 1 am wrong;—but publick 
enquiries into the beft means by which a Society 
can advance the agriculture of a country, are 
more likely to prove of confequence than the re- 
cital of any experiments in the power of an indi- 
vidual poffeffing no more advantages than I do. 


Iam, Gentlemen, with all imaginable refpe@, 
ul 
Your obliged and devoted fervant, 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Bradfield-Hall, Dec. 21, 1782. 


[ The Society are much obliged to Mr. Young for his feveral very 
obliging and valuable communications. In the liftof their premiums 
for 1783, he wil] obferve attention has been paid to his ingenious 
hints and obfervations. } 
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ArticLte XXXI. 
On the Nature of Sorts. 
{From a Norfolk Gentleman to the Secretary. ] 
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A° a knowledge of the different foils is of great 

importance to the farmer, an enquiry into, 
and defcription of their nature and properties, fo 
far as relates to the great purpofes of vegetation, 
feems to claim our firft attention, and to be the 
ground-work of agriculture. 


Without defcending to thofe nice diftinctions 
which are rather fubje¢ts of curiofity to the phi- 
Jofopher, than of ufe to the farmer, we may rank 
all our varieties of foil under the following heads: 


Sand, Gravel, Loam, 
Clay, Chalk, _Marle. 


By different combinations of thefe fubftances all 
the intermediate kinds of foil are formed; and 
upon a proper mixture of them, in certain pro- 
portions, depend the general fertility of the earth, 
and the fuccefs of the farmer’s labour. 


In the nature of foils, the two extremes are, 
tough wet clay, and loofe dry fand. Each of 
O 4 thefe 
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thefe has its peculiar plants which will not grow 
in the other, although they are few in number, 
and of little known ufe. But the plants com- 
mon to both thefe foils will grow and thrive better 
in loam, which is a middle fpecies of earth com- 
pofed of thefe two extremes, partaking equally 
of the good qualities of both, without the bad 
ones. For this reafon, lands which partake of 
the different properties of clay and fand, or which, 
in other words, are a kind of compound wherein 
the properties of clay and fand are fo united as 
to correct each other, are generally the moft fruit- 
ful, and produce the greateft mafs of vegetables.. 
This will more evidently appear, if it be con- 
fidered in what manner plants and vegetables are 
nourifhed, and what it is that gives them bulk, 
vigour, and firmnefs. 


When the feeds of plants are depofited in the 
earth, certain degrees of warmth, air, and moif- 
ture, are neceffary for the expanfion of their 
veffels, and the extenfion and firmnefs of their 
fibres and folid parts. For thefe purpofes. tiff 
clay, and loofe fand, are both, while feparate, 
very unfavourable; the former by the clofenefs 
of its texture retains the water like a difh, admits 
too little heat or air, and prevents the tender 

fibres 
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fibres of young plants from fhooting freely ta 
fuch diftances as are neceflary for obtaining a fuf- 
ficient quantity of proper nourifhment, The 
latter, (fand) from the loofenefs of its texture, 
admits heat too freely, and is not capable of re- 
taining a fufficient degree of moifture for the 
purpofes of vegetation. The particles of vege- 
table nutriment are either abforbed by the heat, 
or wafhed down by the rains too low for the roots 
of plants to reach them. Hence few plants will 
come to maturity on mere fand, except fuch as 
extend their roots very deep, and attract nourifh- 
ment from a ftratum below it. 


It is neceffary alfo to obferve, that in fliff clays 
there is little fermentation, the falts being fo con- 
fined and locked up by the tenacity of its texture, 
that they cannot act. On the contrary, in light 
dry fands they are fpeedily evaporated by heat. 


All fands are hot and dry—all clays cold and 
wet; and therefore the manuring fandy lands with 
clay, or clay lands with fand, is the beft of all, for 
this changes the nature of the land itfelf, whereas 
dung, and other fubftances, afford only an infe- 
rior and temporary improvement. Mixed foils 
which incline to the clayey kind are beft of all 

for 
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for corn and pulfe. But it is not the natural foil 
only that the farmers ought to confider, but the 
depth of it, and what lies immediately underneath 
it. For if the richeft foil is only feven or eight 
inches deep, and lies on a cold wet clay or ftone, 
jt will not be fo fruitful as leaner foils that lie on 
a better under-ftratum. 


Gravel is perhaps the beft under-ftratum to 
make the land prolific. 


The beft loams, and natural earths, are of a 
bright brown, or hazely colour. Hence they are 
in this county called hazel loams. They cut 
fmooth, and tolerably eafy, without clinging to 
the fpade or plough-fhare ;—are light, friable, 
and fall into fmall clods, without chapping or 
cracking in dry weather, or turning into mortar 
when wet. Next to thefe, the dark grey, and 
ruffet mould, are accounted the beft. The worft 
of all are the light and dark afh-coloured. 


The goodnefs of land may alfo be very well 
judged of by the fmell and the touch. The Jef 
emits a freth pleafant fcent, on being dug or 
ploughed up, efpecially after rain; and being a 
juft proportion of fand and clay intimately blended, 

will 
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will not ftick much to the fingers on handling. 
But all foils, however good, may be impoverifhed, 
and even worn out, by fucceffive crops without 
reft, efpecially if the ploughings are not very 
frequently repeated before the feed is fown. 


The famous Mr. Tull, indeed, carried his idea 
of the advantage of repeated ploughings to fuch 
a height, as to fuppofe they would fupply the 
place of manure entirely. This was doubtlefs an 
error; but an error which men are very liable 
to fall into from their warmth in fupporting a 
favourite hypothefis. Repeated ploughings, how- 
ever, are-an excellent method of rendering land 
Sweet and fertile, by deftroying the weeds, and 
expofing all its parts to the kindly influences of 
the fun and air, by which means it attra¢ts a lar- 
ger quantity of falts, and is better pulverized. 


If we examine traéts of land which have not 
been cultivated, we find nature has adopted dif- 
ferent kinds of plants to moft of the diftingutfh- 
able varieties of foils; and although fome be- 
longing to ove, may from fome caufe or other be 
found on lands of a different quality, they feldom 
thrive, or perfect their feeds, fo as to become ge- 
neral. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Tull thinks that the only difference in 
foils, except their richnefs, is occafioned by the 
different degrees of heat and moifture that they 
receive; and that earth, of whatever kind it be, 
is equally proper for the production of plants in 
general, provided the heat and moifture be equally 
adjufted. But in this I am inclined to think Mr. 
Tull is miftaken. : ; 


His inftance that rufhes, when taken from a 
low watry ground, and planted on a dry hill, will 
grow and flourifh there, provided a plenty of 
water be given them, does not prove his pofition: 
For in this cafe, by the addition of water, the 
{tate of the foil is changed, and becomes fimilar 
to that from whence the rufhes were taken, and 
which is natural to them. 


There is (as I before obferved) a fpecific dif- 
ference of foils, and of the plants naturally growing 
in each. . 

. 

The great care of the farmer ought therefore 
to be, by proper mixtures, to reduce his land to 
that ftate and temperament in which the extremes 
of hot and cold, wet and dry, are beft corrected 
by each other; to give them every poffible ad- 

vantage 
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vantage flowing from the benign influences of 
fun and air; to adopt fuch kinds of plants as 
they afford in this {tate the greateft nourifhment 
to; and to renew their fertility by a judicious al- 
lowance of the moft proper manures. Where 
thefe things are done, there are few fpots fo un- 
friendly to cultivation as not to repay his expence 
and labour with a plentiful increafe: But without 
thefe, the beft tracts of land will in time become 
a barren wafte, or produce little but weeds. 


Iam, &c. 


W—n, Feb. 28, 1783. De pSe 


N. B. In my next I will confider chalky foils. 


ArtTicte XXXII. 


Some of the fuperior Advantages of the Drili 
to the Broadcaft Hufbandry pointed out. 


[By a Gentleman Farmer in Kent. ] 
GENTLEMEN, 


EEING by your advertifements in the St. 
James’s Chronicle, that the publifhing a fecond 
volume of felect papers was one of your refolu- 
tions, 
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tions, I am induced to offer a few remarks on 
the Drill-Hufbandry; the fubftance at leaft of 
which I fhould be happy to fee inferted therein, 
if you think them worthy your attention. 


Notwithftanding the decided fuperiority of the 
Drill-Hufbandry in many kinds of grain, pulfe, 
and graffes, many farmers are {till enemies to it; 
and a ftill greater number are too indolent to go 
one ftep out of the old beaten path, though the 
advantages they might reap are obvious. 


This was the cafe many years in this county 
with refpect to hoeing of turnips; but thofe pre- 
judices are now generally overcome; and we have 
very few, if any, farmers ftupid or obftinate 
enough to fow turnips without having them twice 
well hoed. 


Some reafons indeed may be urged in favour 
of a few perfons not adopting the Drill-Hufban- 
dry, becaufe the warmeft advocates for it muft 
allow, that there are foils, and fituations, where- 
in the broadcaft method is preferable, at leaft in 

any cafes. But thefe inftances are but few, and 
ought not by any means to check it in the general. 


Drill- 
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Drill-Hufbandry is, as a good writer has juftly 
defined it, ‘ the praétice of a garden brought inte 
“the field.” Every man of the leaft reflection 
muft be fenfible, that the practice of the garden 
is much etter than that of the field, only a little 
more expenfive; but if (as is the cafe) this extra 
expence he generally much more than repaid by 
the fuperior goodnefs and value of drilled crops, 
it ought to have no weight in comparing the two 
modes of hufbandry. 


In the broadcaft method the land 1s often fown 
in bad tilth, and always {cattered at random, fomes 
times by very unfkilful hands. In drilling, the 
land muft be in fine order; the feed is fet in 
trenches drawn regularly, all of nearly an equal 
depth, and that depth fuited to the nature of each 
kind of feed. Thefe feeds are alfo diftributed at 
proper diftances, and by being equally and {pee- 
dily covered, are protected from vermin and other 
injuries; fo that the practice of the garden is here 
exactly introduced into the field. 


In the broadcaft method, the feed falls in fome 
places too thick, in others too thin; and being 
imperfectly covered, a part of it is devoured by 


vermin which follow the fower; another part is 
left 
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teft expofed to rain or froft, or to heats, which 
greatly injure it. When harrowed in, a great 
part of it (fmall feeds efpecially) is buried fo 
deep, that if the foil be wet, it perifhes before it 
can vegetate. 


Again; When thus fown, there is no meddling 
with the crop afterwards, becaufe its growth is 
irregular. ‘The fcil cannot be broken to give it 
more nourifhment, nor can even the weeds be 
deftroyed without much inconvenience and injury. 


But in the Drill-Hufbandry the intervals be- 
tween the rows, whether double or fingle, may be 
horfe-hoed; and thereby nourifhment may: re- 
peatedly be given to the plants, and the weeds 
almoft totally deftroyed. 


The very fame effects which digging has upon 
young fhrubs and trees in a garden, will refult 
from horfe-hoeing in a field, whether the crop be 
corn or pulfe: For the reafon of the thing is the 
fame in both cafes, and being founded in nature 
and fact, cannot ever fail. In drilling, no more 
plants are raifed on the foil than it can well fup- 
port; and by dividing and breaking the ground 
they have the full advantage of all its fertility. 

The 
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The plough prepares the land for a crop, but 
goes no further; for in the broadcaft hufbandry it 
cannot be ufed; but the crop receives greater 
benefit from the tillage of the land by the horfe- 
hoe, while it is growing, than it could in. the 
preparation. No care in tilling the land previous 
to fowing can prevent weeds rifing with the crop; 
and if thefe weeds be not deftroyed while the crop 
is growing, they will greatly injure it. In the 
broadcaft hufbandry this cannot be done; but 
in drilling, the horfe-hoe will effect it eafily. 


And what adds to the farmer’s misfortune is, 
that the moft pernicious weeds have feeds winged. 
with down, which are carried by the wind to great 
diftances; fuch are thiftles, fowthiftles, coltsfoor, 
and fome others. 


If the expence of horfe-hoeing be objected, 
there are two anfwers which may very properly be 
made: The firft is, that this expence is much 
lefs than that of hand-hoeing were it practicable, 
or of hand-weeding. The fecond is, that it is 
more than repaid by the quantity of feed faved by 
drilling; to fay nothing of the extra quantity and 
goodnefs of the crops, which are generally felf- 
evident. 


Voi. I. P From 
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From thefe confiderations, founded on, and 
juftly drawn from eftablifhed facts, the compara- 
tive advantage is fo great in favour of the drill- 
hufbandry, that it muft be ftrikingly vifible to 
every unprejudiced perfon. 


lam, Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 


H,. 1, 
R—r, Feb. 16, 1783. 


ARTICLE XXXIII. 


On drilling Turnips with Wheat, drilled be- 


tween the Rows. 


[By an Hertfordfhire Correfpondent. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


I RECEIVED the premium-book fent by your 
Secretary, for which you have my thanks. I 
will endeavour if poffible to procure fatisfactory 
anfwers to your printed queries; but in the mean 
time beg leave to inform you of an experiment 
made by an ingenious farmer in my neighbour- 
hood, which to me is zew, but I think a very 
good one. 


Having 
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Having drilled a fmall field of {pring wheat in 
rows two feet a-part, a thought ftruck him of 
fowing turnips in the intervals. Accordingly, in 
May he did fo by hand. The turnips came up very 
well, and were thinned with the hoe once. The 
wheat was a very good crop, and yielded better 
than another field of about the fame foil did, 
fown broadcaft in autumn, although it ripened 
fomewhat later. On cutting it, the turnips were 
no otherwife injured, than by having fome of the 
large leaves trodden down by the reapers. After 
harveft, the weeds were cut up round the turnips 
with a hand-hoe, and they grew very large and 
~ vigorous. They were of the purple and white 
* long kind, and the crop proved nearly as good 
as the fame land produced in common. 


The farmer fed them off the field in December, 
and ploughing in the ftubble, left it in that ftate 
till March, when he prepared it by two more 
ploughings for barley and clover, of which he 
had a crop that yielded near forty bufhels per 
acre, and the plant of clover was fo good that 
the cattle preferred the ftraw to common hay. 


Iam, your very humble fervant, 


B——d, O&. 6, 1781. {iA 6 
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ARTICLE XXXIVs 
On Quick - Hedges. 
{By a Gentleman near Bridgwater.] 


GENTLEMEN, | February 21,1783. 


EING lately through Glocefterfhire, or at 
leaft that part of it between Bath and Ciren- 
cefter, I was much furprized to fee fuch a number 
of dead wall fences {till remaining, to the difgrace 
of the country and its owners, 


If they regarded beauty, or ufe, or the faving 
expence in the leaft degree, I think they would 
follow the example of their wifer neighbours in 
raifing quick-hedges, which are not only far more 
ornamental, but alfo far more ufeful and profit- 
able. ‘The benefits which cattle receive from 
their fhelter in winter, and their fhade in fummer, 
and which themfelves would reap by the thorns 
and fire-wood they yield, are matters too im- 
portant for any good farmer to neglect, without 
incurring deferved cenfure. 


In all inclofed lands, the farmer muft keep up 
good fences if he would reap the fruits of hig 
labour ; 
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labour; for by thefe it is that his crops are pro- 
tected from external injuries. ; 


There are many fhrubs of which hedges may 
be made, but among them all there are none equal 
to the white and black thorns, that will fuit the 
generality of foils, and are eafily propagated. 
Buta good hufbandman will never think his hedge 
finifhed till he has placed trees in different parts 
of it, and of fuch kinds as are beft adapted to his 
refpective foil. In order to know what kinds of 
trees thefe are, he need only obferve which forts 
flourifh beft on the fame kinds of foil in other 
places. - 


As I have had fome experience in rearing quick- 
hedges, permit me to mention the methods I took 
in raifing and preferving them. 


I have for more than thirty years cultivated 
about one hundred acres of land, principally on 
account of its being to me a pleafing employment, 
When I firft fucceeded to this eftate, there had 
indeed been fome quick-hedges formerly planted ; 
but they had been fo badly managed as to be of 
little ufe, and incapable of much improvement, 
i therefore rather chofe to plant them a-new than 
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to run the rifk of unfuccefsful labour and expence 
in trying to recover and bring the old ones into 
good order. 


Some of my plants I raifed in a nurfery from 
the haws, and others I drew up in the woods, 
and wherever they could be found. I made my 
banks flat, and three feet wide at the top, with a 
floping fide next the ditches, which were dug two 
feet below the furface of the field, and one foot 
wide at the bottom. The turfs were regularly 
laid with the grafs downwards, on that fide of the 
ditch on which the hedge was to be raifed, and 
the beft of the mould laid at top. My fetts were 
ftrait, fmooth, and even-growing ones, and planted 
as foon as poffible after taking up. I planted 
them at a foot diftance; and about every forty 
feet I fet young fruit or other trees, fuch as afh, 
oak, beech, elm, according as the foil fuited them. 
I then laid in a fecond row of quick-fetts, on 
another bed of frefh earth, at the fame diftance, 
and covered them over with good mould. The 
planting thus ended, J finifhed the bank, and fe- 
cured it properly from injuries by a dead hedge 
well wrought together, and faftened by ftakes of 
oak trees on the top of the bank at three feet 
diftance. ’ ‘@ 


The 
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The time I planted it was the latter end of Fe- 
vruary, which time I prefer to October, and in 
general the plants fucceed beft at that time. In 
autumn I cleared it from weeds. 


The following fpring I examined my hedges 
carefully, fecuring the ftakes where they were 
loofened, and filling up any holes that were 
made. Wherever any of the quick-fets had failed, 
or appeared dwindling, I replaced them with frefh 
ones from my nurfery ; and alfo fuch of the young 
trees as had been planted on the top of the bank; 
and cleared the whole from weeds. 


In one field it happened that my fheep had 
eaten off many of the young fhoots; but as I 
thought they would recover, I did not replace 
them ; but I afterwards found it would have been 
beft to have done fo, for they never grew fo as 
to overtake the reft, and my hedge was unequal 
and much inferior to the other. ‘The principal 

_ care now neceffary was, to keep the quick free 
from weeds, and well protected from cattle, till 
it was of an age fit for plafhing, which, if it is 
healthy and vigorous, may be done in its feventh 
or eighth year. It will however be right to go 

. Over it once a year during that time with a knife, 

ee and 
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and cut off the redundant, or ill-fhaped and 
ftragglinge branches, keeping the face of it as 
fmooth and even as poffible; and alfo root up all 
entangling weeds, which, by confining it, would 
otherwife fpoil its beauty and hinder its growth, 
qa 

The weeds moft deftructive to young hedges | 
are, white and black bryony, bindweed, and the 
traveller’s joy. White bryony has leaves like the 
vine, and its berries are red; the root is as big 
as a man’s leg, and runs very deep. Black bry- 
ony will grow thirty feet. long, and with its clafp- 
ing tendrils will entangle and choke the young 
quick all the way. As its root is very large, it 
mutt be dug out deep to deftroy it. 


Traveller’s joy has woody ftalks, with a rough 
bark ; the leaves are {mall, and of a pale colour, 
and it bears white cottony tufts in autumn ;, it Is 
more deftructive to young quick-hedges than any 
other, overfhading it like an arbour. The root 
of this plant is not deep like the reft, but care 
muft be taken to get it up entire, for the leaft 
piece left will fend up frefh fheots next fpring. 


The firft plafhing may be performed. at eight 
years old, but this fhould be repeated, at fourteen 
| or 
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or twenty years growth; the firft will be the leaft 
troublefome,—the laft moft neceflary. The me- 
thod of plafhing being pretty well known in 
places where quick-hedges are common, I fhall 
not enlarge upon it, efpecially as there are fome 
very proper directions given in the Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine, a work abounding with ufeful and inte- 
refting matter to the hufbandman. 


But I would obferve, that at the firft plafhing, 
all the rubbifh, weeds, and filth, fhould be cleaned 
away from the roots of the young quick, the — 
fuperfluous ftraggling roots cut off, and a quan- 
tity of the beft mould from the bottom of the 
ditch fhould be laid on them to fill up the: holes, 

_ and ftrengthen the plants; at the fame time the 
fruit, or young timber-trees, fhould be pruned up. 


When the hedge is new plafhed, it fhoots out 
very vigoroufly, and thefe frefh young fhoots are 
very tempting to cattle. They fhould therefore 
be well fecured; and if you can avoid it, never 

feed cattle in the field that fame year. But if 
fome cattle muft be paftured there, horfes will 
do far lefs injury than cows, oxen, or fheep; the 
latter are worft of all. The beft feafon for plath- 
ing, as well as for planting quick-hedges, is Fe- 
bruary. 


I fhall 
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I fhall now add a few obfervations relative to 
‘ the advantage arifing from quick-hedges. This 
greatly depends on the care taken by the farmer 
at the time of plafhing, to fee the work done 
himfelf. If he leaves it to carelefs and negligent 
workmen, the labour and coft of years may be 
loft in a day. 


If hedges were of no other ufe than as fences, it 
would be the farmer’s intereft to keep them up 
carefully; for the better they are, the more fecure 
are his cattle and crops. But if a judicious mix- 
ture of cider fruit-trees were planted in hedges, 
the profit arifing from them only would abundantly 
repay all the coft of the whole without any lofs 
of ground. 


It may poffibly be objected by fome, that the 
hedges would often be hurt by the boys climbing 
up to get the fruit; but thofe who make it fhould 
remember, or be told, that the beft kinds of 
cider-fruit are fo hard and auftere at the time of 
their being gathered, that nobody can eat them, 
and even hogs will hardly touch them. But the 
greateft benefit, where no fruit-trees are planted, 
arifes from the thorns and wood which quick- 
hedges yield for the fire, and many other purpofes. 

I have 
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I have in a fingle year, from my hedges, and 
the trees I planted in them, cut as much wood as 
I have fold for eight or ten guineas, befides the 
expences, and the quantity I ufed for other pur- 
pofes. 


I am, Gentlemen, your humble fervant, 


A. B. 


ARTICLE XXXV. 
On Planting Wafte Grounds. 


[From a Norfolk Gentleman, a Vifitor at Bath.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


A’ I have made planting a favourite amufe- 
ment, I take the freedom of fubmitting a 
few thoughts thereon to your confideration. 


My refidence is in Norfolk, a county in which 
fixty years fince there were vaft tracts of unculti- 
vated, and as was then thought, barren land. 
The weftern parts of it abounded with fand of fo 
light a texture, that they were carried about by 
every wind; and in many places the fands were 


fo loofe that no grafs could grow upon them. 
Art 
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Art and: induftry, however, have now: fo al- 
tered the face of this once Arabian defert, that it 
wears a very different appearance. Moft of thefe 
tracts are either planted or rendered very good- 
corn-land, and fheep-walks. 


I fee by your Taft volume you have already been 
informed by Mr. Beevor, and other Gentlemen, 
of the progrefs and effects of marling, and of their 
turnip hufbandry ; and therefore fhall confine my 
prefent remarks principally to planting, efpecially 
as my refidence is in that part of the county where 
the moft barren foil has been thus enriched. . 


About thirty years fince, the fides of many of 
our little fand-hills were fown -with the’ feeds of 
French furze, and when a wet feafon followed, 
they fucceeded very well, and grew {fo faft, that 
once in three or four years they are cut for fuel, 
and fell at a good price at Thetford, Brandon, 
Harling, Swaffham, and places adjacent. ‘Fhis 
excited fome public-fpirited Gentlemen, among 
whom was the late Mr. Buxton, of Shadwell- 
Lodge, near Thetford, to attempt the planting 
of Scotch and fpruce firs, and other hardy foreft- 
trees. At firft they found fome difficulty from 
the extreme loofenefs of the fand. But as there 

is 
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is inall this part of the country fine white and 
yellow marle, at about three feet depth below the 
fand, they very judicioufly thought that incor- . 
porating it with the fand in the holes where their 
young trees were planted, would infure fuccefs ; 
nor were they difappointed. 

The method fucceeded beyond expectation’; 
the plantations throve exceedingly, and the roots 
foon reached below the fand, after which they 
were out of danger. This excited them to fur- 
ther attempts. | 


On the fpots where they intended to raife new 
plantations from feeds and acorns, they laid on a 
thick coat of marle and clay, which after being 
rough fpread, and lying a winter in that ftate, 
was made fine, and ploughed in juft before plant - 
ing. By thefe means the foil became fixed, and 
in a little time covered with grafs and herbage ; 
fo that there are now vaft plantations of firs, oak, 
and foreft-trees, in the moft healthy and vigorous 
ftate, where within my memory ten acres of land 
would not maintain a fingle fheep three months. 


But the benefit of plantations, whether of fhrubs, 
copfe, or trees, is not confined to the immediate 
advantage, 


. 
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advantage, or even the future value of the wood. 
By annually fhedding a great number of leaves, 
which the winds difperfe, and the rains wafh into 
the foil, it is confiderably improved; and when- 
ever fuch copfes have been ftubbed up, the ground 
(however unfruitful before planting) has thereby 
been fo enriched as to bear excellent crops for 
many years, without the additional help of ma- 
nure. 


How much land-owners are interefted in plant- 
ing wafte or barren fpots I need not mention ;,and 
nothing but a degree of indolence or ignorance 
unpardonable in this enlightened age could induce 
them to neglect it. 


Nature has furnifhed us with plants, trees, and 
fhrubs, adapted to almoft every foil and fituation ; 
and as the laws of vegetation are now much better 
underftood than formerly, it is a reproach to thofe 
whofe practice does not keep pace with their 
knowledge in making the beft ufe of her bounty. 


Let no man repine and fay the land is barren; 
for thofe {pots which appear to be fo, owe that 
appearance to human negligence. Induftry and 
art might foon render an eighth part of this king- 

dom 
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dom nearly as valuable as the reft, which now 
remains in a {tate unprofitable to the owners, and 
difgraceful to the community. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble fervant, 


March 7, 1783. W. H—n, 


ArTIcCLE XXXVI. 


Obfervations on Cow Clover, and Cow Wheat. 


[By Mr. William Curtis, Author of the Flora 
Londonienfis. } 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE fubject of the queries which I had the 

honour of receiving from you, has often 
engaged my attention; and I have frequently 
wondered that many fenfible farmers and feeds- 
men with whom I am acquainted, or have con- 
verfed, fhould know fo little of a plant for which 
the latter have fo great a demand. If the fol- 
lowing obfervations fhould prove in the leaft fa- 
tisfattory, I fhall be highly gratified. 


Fir 5 
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Firft; Cow-Clover, or Cow-Gra/s, are, I doubt 
not, the fame plant ; but Cow- Wheat belongs to a 
very different genus; the Melampyrum of Linnzus. 


adly; There are, growing wild in this coun- 
try, two fpecies of clover, much refembling each 
other in fize, and in the colour of their bloffoms. 
The one is the Zrefolium Pratenfe; the other, the 
Trefolium Alpeftre of Linnaeus. The former is the 
common broad-leaved clover; the latter, the 
long-leaved, or creeping-rooted clover; for it 
differs from the common broad-leaved kind, not 
only in having longer and narrower leaves, but 
alfo in having a root not only perennial, bu 
creeping. | 


Although I know with cértainty that the feed 
of the broad-leaved clover is fold in the London 
fhops for the true Cow-grafs, yet I have often 
fufpected that the different name of Cow-grafs 
might originally have been given to the long-. 
leaved fort; from its poffeffing fome qualities 
fuperior to the other, and its feed not having been 
collected, the other has fupplied its place. 


However this may be, the afcertaining which 
of the two is the belt food for cattle, is certainly 
an 
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an objet worthy the Society’s attention. If it 
fhould be found that the A/peffre is in any refpect 
fuperior to the other, you may be the means of 
bringing it into general ufe. But fhould it prove 
inferior, the diftinétion of Cow-grafs will be abo- 
lifhed, and the farmer will be taught to depend 
on broad-leaved clover only. 


I herewith fend you a growing root of the 4/- 
peftre, or true long-leaved clover: A loamy foil 
will beft fuic it. 


3dly; ‘The feeds of the Cow-wheat are not to 
be had in any of the London fhops.. From the 
little experience I have had in cultivating this 
genus of plants, they do not feem to promife 
much; yet I would by no means wifh to prevent, 
or even to difcourage your making a fair trial of 
them. 


I am, with great refpeét, 
Your’s, &c, 


WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Nov. 8, 1780. 


ou. Il. Q. ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXVIE. 


On Cow-Wheat, Cow-Grafs, or Cow-Clover. 
GENTLEMEN, 


jg: anfwer to your Secretaty’s queries refpecting 
Cow-Grafs, Cow-Clover, and Cow-Wheat, be 
pleafed to accept the following :— 


I conceive that Cow-Grafs, and Cow-Clover, 
have no fpecific diftinétion. All the graffes and 
trefoils | Trefoliums] are almoft indifcriminately 
cropt in a certain ftate of vegetation by every 
neat beaft. ‘Thefe diftintions muft therefore be 
arbitrary or local, as the Briza, or Quaking-Grafs, 
is in fome counties called the Cow-Quake, * 


With refpe& to Cow-Wheat, it is unqueftion- 
ably the Melampyrum Arven/e, (purple Cow-Wheat) 
and has no affinity with either clover or grafs; 
but is a good food for cattle, and as fuch it has 
been divers times recommended as a fubject pro- 
per for cultivation. 


It is afcarce plant, and perhaps not to be found 
in five counties in the kingdom; and being cropt 
clofe 
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clofe in almoft every pafture where it grows, when 
fuch paftures are fed, it is rarely found but in 
difficult acclivities, or under the protection of 
brambles, furze, or thorns; and doth not arrive 
at maturity till late in the year. 


Itisa large plant, bearing a fpike of purple 
flowers, with numerous floral leaves of the fame 
colour. Its feeds when ripe, have a near refem- 
blance to wheat, from which circumftance, no 
doubt, it obtained its name. Perhaps it is not 
to be bought at any feed-fhop. I have not yet 
{een it in any botanic gardens. Inclofed -are fpe- 
cimens of a few plants growing near Norwich, 
among which is one of the Cow- Wheat. 


Iam, very refpectfully, your’s, &c, 
Norwich. J. WAGSTAFFE, 


ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


On the Profit of Carrots and Cabbages. 


SIR, 


INCE I received your laft favour the weather 
has been fo very inclement that I had it not 

in my power till yefterday to afcertain with any 
degree of precifion the weight or value of my 
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crops of carrots and cabbages. In all my farm- 
ing experiments, I would wifh to avoid as much 
as poflible all exaggerating ideas of the value of 
the produce; and for this reafon I feleéted fuch 
parts of the field as were neither the Ze nor the 
worft of the crop. They were weighed with great 
exactnefs, and can be attefted (if defired) on oath. 


With refpe@ to the former crop, (I mean of 
carrots) you will find the expence attending this 
method of cultivation greatly reduced, when 
compared with the crop for which I received the 
Society’s premium in the year 1779; and yet the 
produce per acre was very little inferior. I never 
remember to have met in any Author with expe- 
riments to prove how far carrots may be profit- 
ably applied to the feeding of fheep in the months 
of March and April. To that purpofe I intend 
devoting the whole five acres, and have no doubt 
but the profit attending this mode of confump- 
tion will equal any other. 


How far my cabbage crop entitles me to the no- . 
tice and approbation of the Society, I will not 
pretend to fay; the cultivation and attention paid 
unto it deferved a better return. Yet I mutt 
obferve, that confidering the number of fugar- 

loaf 
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loaf intermixed with the Scotch, the produce is 
equal, if not fuperior, to any I ever read of; I 
mean on land of equal value. Befides, I muft 
remark, that out of fifteen acres, certainly three 
acres of the right fort might be produced, which, 
if feleéted, would weigh at leaft ten tons per 
acre more than the annexed calculation. 


However, I fubmit to the Society’s determi- 
nation, having no other view than the promotion 
of thofe good ends for which it was eftablifhed. 


Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 


ea ois J. BILLINGSLEY. 


GAR OF: 8 


Two perch dug in different 
parts of the field, neither the 
beft or worft, produced 


One - et average roglb. Tons. Cwt. 
The other r104]b.§ 0 ie bi 2 15 
Expences per acre. which at only 20s. per ton, 

Rent - {.1 0 © amounts to PA Me oe 
zploughings O12 0 
3harrowings O 3 0 
Sowing - - 0 © 6 
Seed - - 0 4 0 
Twohoeings 0 7 6 yh ae 


Profit o> S65 
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As I propofe ploughing out, and folding the fheep on 
them, that expence will not exceed 5s. per acre. 


o 


Cin B B AGES, 


‘ sod. 


One row cut from end to end of the field, 
weighed 32 cwt. or per acre 36 tons, which at 


4s. 6d. per ton, amounts to 


Expences per acre. 


Rent - iO HO 
Manure - - I 10 
Three ploughings - © 12 
Two harrowings  - oO 3 
Sowing, feed, and wna 
oO 10 
planting s 


Hand and horfe-hoeing o 8 


° «= 


o CO) O49 


Profit 


74 0 
3: ASF 
agri, ‘© 


N. B. This land is in moft excellent preparation for a 
crop of barley next fpring ; fearcely a weed to be feen in 


the whole field. 


: 
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ARTICLE XXXIX. 


On the Scab in Sheep, and fome approved Re» 


medies recommended. 


{By a Gentleman Farmer near Norwich. ] 
GENTLEMEN, 


a. the difeafe called the {cab in fheep is very 
often fatal, and occafions great lofs to the 
farmer, I beg leave to trouble you with a few 
remarks thereon; and alfo to mention fome of 
the beft remedies yet difcovered among our fheep 
breeders. 


This difeafe is generally found moft prevalent 
where the lands on which fheep are kept. are wet- 
teft, or in the moft rainy feafons. 


In the ifle of Ely fome years fince moft of their 
flocks were difeafed, and great numbers died. But 
‘Iam of opinion, that this diforder is not always 
the effect either of moift air and food, or of lying 
on wet ground. It is doubtlefs often occafioned 
by the blood and juices of the animal being in an 
impure ftate; to which, however, an excefs of 
moifture and rank food may very much contribute. 


Many 
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Many perfons have fuppofed the fcab to be 
merely a cutaneous difeafe, and of courfe applied 
only external remedies to the part immediately 
affected, without confidering that a purification of 
the blood was neceffary to a radical cure. In fuch 
cafes, thefe applications, adminiftered fingly, often 
do more harm than good, becaufe they drive in 
the eruption, and fix the difeafe in the internal 
and more noble parts of the animal. 


The beft way therefore to treat this diforder is, 
on its firft appearance, to give the fheep fomething 
inwardly to drive out the eruption; and then ex- 
ternal applications are made with propriety, and 
generally with fuccefs. 


The following recipe has been tried and found 
effectual in numerous inftances in this county and 
in Suffolk, where very large flocks are kept:— 


Take a gallon of foft well or pond water, 
and divide it into two equal parts. In one pint 
diffolve eight ounces of old hard foap, to which, 
when diffolved, add two ounces of fpirits of hartf- 
horn, and haifa pound of common falt, with four 
ounces of roll brimftone, finely powdered and 
fifted. In the other part of the water put two 

ounces 
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ounces of leaf tobacco, and one ounce of hellebore 
root. Boil this fecond part till you have a ftrong 
infufion, and then ftrain it off. 


Next take that part of the water firft mentioned, 
and fet it over the fire; let it boil half an hour, 
ftirring it all the while with a wooden ladle. In 
the mean time heat again the fecond part, in 
which the tobacco and hellebore were infufed ; and 
when hot mix the two parts gradually together 
over the fire, keeping the mixture ftirring all the 
time, which fhould be about a quarter of an hour. 
When quite cold, put it ina ftone bottle for ufe, 
and fet it in acool place. 


Then take four quarts of new ale or beer, put 
into it twelve ounces of falt, two ounces of bay 
falt, and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together 
with twelve ounces of pounded roll brimftone. 
Set them overa gentle fire, and when the ale boils 
take off the fcum. When it has boiled half an 
hour fet it by to cool, and when cold put itina 
ftone bottle for ufe. 


‘When you are thus far prepared, take one quart 
of ale, and fet it on the fire, mix into it by degrees 
three ounces of fulphur; when juft ready to boil, 

take 


take itoff the fire, and let it ftand to cool;. and 
when only blood warm, give this quantity inwardly 
to three fheep. Repeat the dofe three times, allow- 
ing one day’s interval between each dofe.- This 
will drive out the diforder; and then the jirff mix- 
ture is'to be rubbed on the diftempered parts; and 
two days afterwards the /econd mixture, and fo on 
‘alternately for eight or ten days, till the cure is ef- 
fected. Sometimes two rubbings wilkbe fufficient. 


The only objection to this mode of cure is, 
that it is compound, troublefome, and rather ex- 
penfive. This certainly has weight, becaufe, where 
a large number of fheep are affected, it could not 
eafily be practifed. On this account fome perfons 
have adopted the following method of treating og 
difeafe, and with fuccefs alfo:-—— 

Take half an ounce of good corrofive fubli- 
mate, and diffolve it in two quarts of rain water, 
to which add a common gill glafs of {pirits.of 
turpentine. When the fheep is ftruck, makeja 
circle round the maggots with fome of the water, 
dropping it out of a bottle. This will prevent 
their getting away and hiding themfelves among 
the wool. Then drop a little among them, and 
rub it about with the finger, which will prefently 


kill them. 
But 


Pees 


But I am ftill of the opinion, that fomething 
given inwardly is neceflary to purify the blood; 
and perhaps nothing can be more efficacious than 
the firft mixture defcribed above. I have tried 
both methods, and always found, that when in- 
ternal as well as external applications were ufed, 
the cure was moft radical and lafting. 


Iam, Gentlemen, 


Your faithful friend and fervant, 


T.B 


- R. 
H—--], March 12, 1781. 


ArtTicte XL. 


On preferving Turnips from the Fly. 


[By a Gentleman Farmer at Drayton in Norfolk. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


ait: variety of experiments made ufe of during 
many years paft for preferving that excel- 

lent and ufeful plant the turnip from the ravages 
of the fly, having proved in many inftances in- 
effectual, or at leaft inadequate to the purpofe 
intended ; permit me, thro’ the channel of your 
interefting 


beh 


interefting publication, to offer the following to 
the public, which from three fucceffive years trial 
I have found to anfwer in every refpect. My dif- 
covery was owing to the following accident :— 


A neighbouring farmer not having a fufficient 
quantity of manure for all his turnip land, was 
under the neceffity of fowing four acres unma- 
nured. ‘The effect was, that the turntps on the 
manured part of the land were moftly eaten off by 
the fly; while four acres unmanured efcaped with- 
out injury. 


Having a fmall farm which I occupy for my 
own amufement, and being very anxious to pro- 
mote improvements in agriculture, I determined 
in the following feafon to make fome experiments 
from the above hint. Accordingly in the fummer 
1776, I manured five acres well for turnips, and 
tilled three acres and half in the ufual way without 
any manure. ‘Thofe which I manured were al- 
moft univerfally deftroyed by the fly, in fo much, 
that I was obliged to fow moft of the land over 
again. The three acres and half which had no 
manure were intirely free from any injury. It 
muft indeed be confeffed, that when I came to 
draw them they were not nearly fo large plants as 


the other, 
Not 
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Not content with this fingle trial, I determined 
to repeat my experiment {till farther: Therefore, 
in the latter end of autumn 1776, after having 
taken the haulm and feed off, I manured fix acres 
of wheat-ftubble, which I intended for turnips the 
enfuing feafon. This done, I immediately plowed 
it, leaving it to incorporate freely with the earth 
till the following fummer, which had the detired 
effect; for the turnips which grew upon it were 
as large as thofe on the land which.had been 
manured. 


The two fucceeding years, 1778 and 1779, I 
repeated this experiment, which anfwered beyond 
my utmoft expectation. Hence I infer, that the 
fly is either ingendered in the new muck, [dung] 
or inticed by it. But when this manure is laid 
on inthe autumn preceding, it lofes all its noxious 
qualities, and from what I have obferved, retains 
all its nutritive ones; though, philofophically 
fpeaking, they are liable to be in fome degree 
exhaled by the heat of the fun. 


Another material advantage accruing from 
autumn manuring for turnips is, that all the feeds 
contained in the manure, and which of courfe are 
carried on the land with it, yegetate almoft imme- 

diately, 
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diately, and are moftly killed by the feverity of 
the winter; and the few that remain can feldom 
avoid deftruction from the plough-fhare. 


This is a more effectual means of cleanfing lands 
of weeds than has hitherto been ufed, and confi- 
derably leffens the labour of turnip-hoers. 


ArTICLE XLI. 


On fowing Turnips and Grain, and on fome of 
the Difcouragements which prevent Improve- 
ments in Agriculture. 


fBy a Gentleman Farmer in Effex. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE lately been favoured with a fight of 

your firft volume of felect papers, and find 
many very ufeful things contained therein: But 
I wifh your correfpondents would principally at- 
tend to facts eftablifhed only by experience; for 
philofophical opinions, unfupporred by facts, ap- 
pear to me to bewilder rather than eftablifh and 
inform.* 


* We are in general of the fame opinion with our correfpondent ; 
but in fome cafes, a philofophical explanation of the operations of 
nature, which (apparently) feem to contradict each other, appear to 
be both neceflary and ufeful, and is entertaining to fuch of our rea- 
ders as have ftudied agriculture as a fcience. 
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To give a full anfwer to your printed queries, 
would make a fmall volume; and as I have at pre- 
fent but a little time to fpare, I fhall only hint at 
fuch of them as are moft generally important. Of 
thefe, Turnips claim our firft attention, as being 
the bafis of all good hufbandry. 


The moft certain way that I have found of 
getting a good plant, is to make the land clean 
and fine as foon as the weather will permit, and 
to fow four pints of feed per acre. It may be 
juftly objected, that if the fly does not take them, 
the plants will be fo thick, that they cannot’ be 
eafily hoed.. ‘This I’ will readily grant; but they 
may eafily be thinned in that cafe, and made fit for 
the hoe, by harrowing them firft.. But when you 
fow only a’pint per acre, and the fly takes them, 
there can be no expectation of acrop. When I 
have fown four pints of feed, I have not in one 
inftance, as Lremember, mified of a plant, altho’ 
the fly has fometimes deftroyed more than half of 
them, and much damaged the other. 


One of your correfpondents has giver you a 
good account of his manuring his land well to 
make the turnips grow quick, thereby {peedily to 
getinto the rough leaf, in which ftate che fy will 

not 
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not touch them. But every farmer who fows a 
large quantity of turnips may not have it in his 
power fo to do; though every one can fow a fuffi- 
cient quantity of feed for the fly and himfelf too, 
Take this as a hint of my thoughts on the drill- 
hufbandry.* 


I have known many great loffes fuftained for 
want of a good plant of corn; but very little lofs 
by its being too thick: We can eafily thin any 
corn, grain, or feed, when young, but we cannot 
fo well add to it. Now, we are certain that all 
corn, grain, or feed, have many enemies that prey 
upon it, and the only way I know of to guard 
againft them, is to keep the land fweet and clean 
by good tillage, and fow it full thick enough, 
rather than too thin; for although a thin plant 
may in a favourable feafon turn out a good crop, 
yet it is liable to many damages more than a thick 
one. Among thefe are the mildew, the grub or 


* We clearly perceive that our correfpondent is not a friend to the 
drill-hufbandry. This, we apprehend, proceeds from his not attend~ 
ing with his ufual accuracy to the many inconteftible advantages re- 
fulting from this improved mode of Agriculture. He has indeed 
fully granted the principles on which the drill-hufbandry is founded, 
by recommending the land to be * hept fwweet and clean from weeds;” 
but he feems not to have recollected, that this cannot by any expence 
ex labour be fo eafily done in the broadcaft, as in the drill-hufbandry. 


flug, 
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flug, and many infects will eat it rather than 
weeds; and it will alfo be choaked with weeds if 
not well hoed, which is an expence and trouble 
that indolent farmers will not readily fubmit to. 


I cannot help remarking what one of your cor- 
refpondents fays in the firft volume of your felect 
papers,* ‘ that the time has been when a farmer 
would carry a cruft of bread in his pocket to 
market, and get a pint of three-halfpenny beer 
there and jog home contented.” What made me 
take notice of it was, that it breathes the fame 
fpirit manifefted by a great land-fteward in our 
neighbourhood, who cannot ufe one inftrument 
in Agriculture, and has but little feeling for far- 
mers: As though any thing were good enough 
for them; and as though farmers are, or at leaft 
ought to be made and ufed like beafts of burden, 
loaded hard and abufed at their pleafure. Surely 
fuch gentlemen (if they may be called fo) never 
read that old-faihioned book the Bible, in which 
we read, “* Thou fhalt not muzzle the mouth of 
« the ox that treadeth out the corn:” And that 
the hufbandman muft or ought to be the firft par- 


* We do not recolleé& this paffage in any of the letters publithed 
by the Society. 
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taker of the fruits. But I hope thete is no perfon 
in your Society who is actuated by fuch a fpirit; 
for it appears to me quite contrary to the very 
profeffion of encouraging Agriculture. 


Ifa farmer takes a farm out of order, and the 
land be poor, the farmer to improve fuch a farm, 
and ftock it well, ought in fome cafes to have as 
much money to cultivate it to the beft advantage, 
as the land is worth; yet for fuch a perfon, how- 
ever induftrious, a cruft in his pocket is (in the 
opinion of fuch ftewards) good enovgh for him. 
And here I would afk, Is any tradefman in the like 
circumftances fpoken fo lightly of? Is not an in- 
duftrious careful farmer as refpectable a member 
of fociety as a tradefmen? Is he not at: leaft 
equally neceffary to the well-being and happinefs 
of the ftate? What muft we think of fuch men 
as fay, (when a farmer rears acolt, and breaks it 
to make it fit for fale) «‘ The farmers ride fuch 
“‘ horfes, with high tails, that we cannot go the 
‘« road for them?” 


And if a farmer happens to fqueeze a lemon 
once a year, it is an unpardonable offence. This 
fteward fays, “* His horfe thies fo at the lemon 
“« fkins, that he cannot get near the door.” And 

when 
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when he lets a farm, he has let it fo dear, that he 
thinks it neceflary to fay to the young farmer, « If 
“© you go home and work bard, and fare hard, you 
“may geta living.” I believe I may fay with 
the greateft propriety, that the fame young man, 
by fo doing, could get a better living without the 
farm than with it. And therefore would afk 
you, Gentlemen, whether farmers ought to be fo 
treated, or whether this is the right way to en- 
courage Agriculture and to improve the value of 
eftates ?* 


As to inftruments, I cannot tell what are ufed 
in your part of the kingdom; but I have heard 
that in Wales the ploughs are on fo bad a con- 
ftruction, that they cannot hold them themfelves 
to plough the land as it ought, without a driver. 
And I am informed by a perfon, a very good 
ploughman, who went into that country, that our 
ploughmen could not ufe them, 


* We perfeétly agree with this gentleman, that the methods of 
letting farms, which he fo juftly cenfures in.this and a former letter, 
are very great difcouragements to Agriculture: And of fuch land 
fiewards as he has here defcribed, we can only fay, that the fewer 
there are of them, the better it will be both for the proprietors and 
renters of farms. As there are noclafs of men more ufeful, there 
are none who deferve more to enjoy the fruits of their labour than 
farmers, ae 
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I hope the farmers in Somerfetfhire underftand 
ploughing better than to employ a driver; for we 
are at no fuch needlefs expence in our country. 


As to manures, thofe which will exceedingly 
enrich one fort of land will be of no fervice to 
another; and this happens frequently to be a fact 
where there is a great fimilitude to all appearance 
in the foil. Therefore, different experiments are 
neceflary, and that on fmall pieces for trial, 


I am, Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 


xe i Z:. 
April 28, 1783. Ya 


ArticLte XLII. " 
Objervations on Rhubarb, and its Culture in England. 


[From the late Dr. John Fothergill.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


ERY foon after I received your Secretary’s 
letter, I was feized with a diforder which 
rendered me incapable of attending to any thing 
but my own fituation. I am now fomewhat better, 
and hope, in the way to recover my ufual health. 


The 
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The Rhubarb which has been chiefly cultivated 
in this country, as the true officinal Rhubarb, is 
undoubtedly the Rheum Palmatum. From the 
appearance of the root when properly cured, and 
from its effects when ufed as a medicine, it feems 
to approach very near to, if it be not really, the 
Rhubarb of the fhops. Many trials have been 
made of it, and the reports of it are in its favour. 
Yet I own I have my doubts, and think it would 
{carcely be advifable to recommend a general cul- 
ture of it, 


There is fomething in the native foil that im- 
parts a virtue to plants which they fometimes do 
not poffefs in other places. 


Of all the objeéts of culture in this country, 

I fhould leaft of all be difpofed to promote the 
culture of drugs. What virtues they have, if 
they are good, we know pretty well; but as there 
is nothing more difficult in the courfe of practical 
fcience, than to afcertain the virtue or precife 
effect of any drug, fo we may confider that which 
is raifed in an unnatural or different foil, as a me- 
dicine of untried virtue. It may be the fame 
with that which we import; it may, however, be 
different in fome latent circumftance, and more 
R 3 or 
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or lefs operative, and mutt therefore fubject prac- 
titioners to the rifque of difappointment, or the 
folicitude of- attending numerous experiments, 
when they have already a medicine at hand of 
whofe effects they are pretty certain. | 


We have three different markets, from fome of 
which we: may'‘always hope to be tolerably well 
fupplied -with this drug; from Turkey, Ruffia, 
and the Eaft-Indies. ‘The kinds are in fome re- 
fpects different, but the differences are generally 
underftood. 


In all other important articles which ean be 
raifed better, and cheaper than thofe we import, 
by all means let us cultivate them, and with affi- 
duity.. Whatever other nations can raife and fell 
cheaper than we can do, and are willing to ex- 
change for our manufactures, let us import from 
- abroad. © ‘This*is the bafis of juft policy and 

ceconomy: ort 


Be pleafed to excufe this prolix anfwer to a 
fimple pertinent queftion, and believe’ that I am, 
with great refpect, 


Your friend, 


London, Jan. 12, 1779. JOHN FOTHERGILL, 
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Articre XLIII. 
On the Care neceffary in planting Potatoes. 
[By a Gentleman of Briftol.] 
SIR, 


with a defign to promote the views of the 
Society, I take the liberty, of communi- 
cating to you a thought which fome time fince 
occurred to me refpecting the cultivation of Pota- 
toes. It ftruck me, that to felect the very prime 
part of a crop might be a probable means of 
preventing that general difeafe known under the 
name of Curling, and which 1s a fure prognoftic 
of a poor, dwindling crop. 


Many fchemes have been propofed as likely to 
remedy this evil, but hitherto without fuccefs ; 
nor have I obferved that any one has recom- 
mended this method, which to me, at firft fight, 
appears fo feafible. 


Intelligent farmers are particular, and even cu- 
rious, in the choice of their feed-grain. But in 
refpect to potatoes chofen for planting, they are 
moftly the rubbifh of the crop. 


R 4 Upon 
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Upon what principle this method is adopted it 
is hard to imagine, unlefs it be to fave the incon- 
fiderable trouble of cutting the fetts. 


- The feed potatoes faved in like manner from 
the crop of this rubbifh, it appears obvious, muft 
be continually degenerating, till at length they 
will no more anfwer the trouble and expence of 
cultivation. Hence farmers are driven to the 
neceffity of purchafing their feed potatoes at an 
expenfive rate from diftant parts of the kingdom ; 
the fupply alfo precarious, and good feafons for 
planting frequently loft. 


It is true, the potatoes fo purchafed generally 
yield a favourable crop, with a fuitable manage- 
ment, and a proper foil. But probably this arifes 
from the very circumftance to which J allude; 
namely, their being the prime yield of fuch places 
from whence they are brought. This is indeed 
the faét, and a very natural one; for is it likely 
that an inferior kind would be felected for the 
purpofe of fending a great diftance for fale? efpe- 
cially of fuch an article as potatoes; the expences 
upon which, fuch as freight, loading, unloading, 
&c. are very high in proportion to their value. 


Should 
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Should thefe hints merit the confideration of the 
Society, it would be fuperfluous in me to fuggeft 
any mode for bringing them to the teft of expe- 
riment. I can only fay for myfelf, that I intend 
to prove it; and being fomewhat fanguine as to 
its fuccefs, I mean it to be on a pretty extenfive 
fcale. Perhaps I may try three or four acres with 
fome very fine potatoes I have by me, the produce 
of this feafon, from Scottifh fetts. 


Withing the utmoft fuccefs to your excellent 
inftitution, I am, Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


Dec, 2, 1782 _ A SUBSCRIBER, 


ArTIcLE XLIV. 


A Method of fowing Turnip Seed to prevent 
the Fly from taking them. 


GENTLEMEN, 


AVING lately been informed of the following 

difcovery, and thinking it highly deferving 

to be publickly known, I take the liberty of com- 
municating it to your Society, 

About 
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About Midfummer, take the firft. opportunity 
when‘ it ‘rains, or there is an apparent’certainty of 
rain approaching, to fow your turnip feed; if about 
the full moon,-the ‘better. In this cafe neither 
harrow; brush, ‘nor roll, after fowing. ‘The natu- 
ral heat of the ground at that feafon, and the 
confequent fermentation occafioned: by copious 
tain, will give an aftonifhingly quick. vegetation 
to the feed, which in‘a’ few days. will be up and 
out of all danger from the fly. At all events, fow 
not till it rains; it is better to wait a month, or 
even longer for rain, than to fow (merely for the 
fake of fowing about the ufual time) when the 
ground is parched with heat. By the fcorching 
of the fun, the oil, and vegetative quality of the 
feed, are exhaufted; and the few weak plants that 
come up will be deftroyed by thefty before they 
can attain flrength to put forth their rough leaves. 
The fly infeft the ground abundantly in Lia hot 
weather, but do no injury in rain. 


The falling rain will fufficiently wath the turnip 
feed into the ground without harrowing it in, 
which, inftead of merely covering, too often buries 
this fmall feed at fo great a depth as never after- 
wards to get above ground. 

tam, your’s, &c. 


Exeter. C. GUILD, 
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| Articte XLV. 
On the different Species of Rhubarb. 


SS Ue 

I Did not know that the Rheum Rhaponticum was 

now judged by any to be the officinal rhubarb. 
The famous Naturalift and Siberian Traveller, 
M. Pallas, feems to have determined the Rufia 
rhubarb to be the Aheum Palmatum; and that the 
Chinefe rhubarb is the {pecies which Lizneus once 
thought to be the true rhubarb, and defcribed as 
fuch inthe Amanitates Academice, under the name 
of Undulatum. 


I have difficulty. to believe that Monf. Pallas’s 
intelligences on this fubject are not to be de- 
pended on; though, indeed, it is not ftrange, 
that two or more fpecies of the fame genus fhould 
produce roots but little different in their powers ; 
which is the cafe in the inftance before us of the 
Palmatum and Undulatum, if one may depend on 
letters and authors. And I have been informed, 
that thefe two fpecies, planted near each other, 
will produce a mongrel plant, the feeds of which 
are not fertile; and I fhould not be furprized to 
hear that the root of this Aydrid excelled that of 
its parent plants. 

Bergius, 
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Bergius, the lateft author on the Materia Medica, 
that is come to my hands, tells us, that the Chine/e 
get up their rhubarb roots in winter. He him- 
felf advifes the taking them up in autumn, and 
fays they require to be eleven or twelve years old. 


But I have learned that Dr. Hope thinks them 
fufficiently good at the end of four or five years ; 
and the author above-mentioned tells us, that the 
young roots are more purgative, and that the 
older ones are more aftringent. 


Experiments only can determine what feafon of 
the year is preferable to take up the roots in. I 
cannot fpeak from any knowledge on this fubject; 
but fhould incline to give it in favour of the 
fpring, or the time before the plant begins to pufh 
its leaves; though I am fenfible that this will not 
hold in thefe bulbous-or tuberous kinds, which 
form a new root annually, as foon as the plant is 
perfected. ' 


I am, very refpectfully, 
Your humble fervant, 


March 2, 1783. 3 R, PULTENEY. 


ARTICLE 
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ArticLe XLVI, 
i 


On the Culture and Increafe of a new Species 
of Horfe- Beans fent from Holland. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N the r2th of March laft, I received from 

a Member of your Society, two quarts of a 

new kind of fmall horfe-beans, fent him from 

Holland. They weighed exactly four pounds. 

As I did not receive them till all my other beans 

were planted, I had but little time to prepare the 
land for this experiment. 


The fpot I fixed on was part of a very large 
field intended for turnips, and meafured nearly 
forty-five perches, As it was very long and nar- 
row, the foil varied greatly, one end being a 
| heavy fand, apt to run together and bind, when 
much rain fuddenly filows the time of working 
it. The other end I am quite at a lofs to name, 
it being a rude compound of clay and rugged 
ftones, whofe furface for roughnefs refembles a 
cinder, and greatly obftruéts-the point of the fhare 
in ploughing. In general this land is very wet, 
but this feafon fo dry, that it was ploughed with 
great difficulty; and this part only had a fmall 

; heavy 
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quantity of dung in confideration of its extreme 
poverty. 


The whole was a wheat ftubble ploughed in 
before Chriftmas, and on the 1gth of March 
ridged up in order to be planted, which was per- 
formed on the 17th with the chain in rows three 
links and a half diftant, and two links from bean 
to bean in the rows ; for they were planted fingly, 
fo that, a fpace of feven fquare links, or three 
{quare feet, was allotted to each bean. 


When about fix inches high, they were hoed, 
and earthed up a little, but in a very bad manner, 
the ground being rough and hard, which ren- 
dered the work very tedious. 


The weeds grew amazingly, but notwithftand- 
ing they pofleffed fo large a fhare of the ground, 


the beans were in general five feet high, having _ 


from twenty to feventy pods ona ftalk. I counted 
the number from one fingle bean, and found them 
to be 114, which allowing on average three beans 
and a half to a pod, is 399. 


The crop was cut on the 28th of Auguft; but 
being very green, they were continued in the 


field to the 4th of September, and were then 
in 
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m fine orders I had them. thrafhed about fix 
weeks ago, and they yielded thirty-five gallons 
Winchefter meafure, and weighed 296 lb. nett 
of fine beans, not much the worfe for being cut 
fo green, though I apprehend fomewhat lefs both 
in weight and meafure. 


I now beg leave to obferve, 


Firfi; That as greater regard was paid to the 
value of the feed than to that of the land, a much 
lefs quantity was fown than might have been 
raifed on the fame fpace of ground. And as little 
benefit was likely to be derived from tillage or 
manure, I flatter myfelf the air might in fome 
degree fupply the deficiency by ftrengthening the 
bloffoms, and preventing blights. 


But whoever makes fmal] experiments of this 
kind, lies under greater difadvantages than would 
- attend them on a darger fcale, efpecially where 
the proportion of feed is fo fmall, that every grain 
deftroyed by vermin, &c. is miffed. And altho’ 
feventy-four for one is a great increafe, yet fif- 
teen bufhels and a half per acre is not a profitable 
crop of beans. 


2dly; I judge this fpecies of beans, in general, 
to be a great bearer, and hardy, as the-dry wea 
ther 
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ther did not apparently affect them, although 
. they ftood fo thin. 


As this bean puts forth a ftrong ftalk, and 


fhoots high, it will require to be planted thinner ° 


than others, and as early as poflible; otherwife I 
fear that in wet fummers it would not ripen in 
due feafon for a wheat crop to follow, efpecially 
on moift land. Perhaps a bufhel on an acre may 
be fully fufficient. 


I am, stcc. 


Grittleton, Wilts. JAMES SARGENT, 
Od. 29, 1779- 


ArTICLE XLVIIL 


Obfervations on Dr. Tissor’s Letter to Monf. 
HIrzeEL. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ey AVING lately read Dr. Tiffot’s letter to 
Monf. Hirzel, in anfwer to Monf. Lin- 
guet’s treatife on bread and bread-corn, gratitude 
feemed to require not only an acknowledgment 
of that great man’s abilities, but alfo the juft 
tribute due to the philanthropy of his amiable 

difpofition, 


S 


difpofition, which renders him ever ftudious to 
promote the good of mankind. Not forgetting 
at the fame time, the thanks due to the Bath 
Society for their laudable attempt to encourage, 
extend, and promote, the knowledge of Arts fo 
univerfally beneficial as thofe of Agriculture, 
Planting, &c. 


One cannot help being furprized that this great 
man fhould enter into the minutiz of a fcience fo 
remote from that of his profeffion, with fuch ac- 
curacy and difcernment; for how much foever he 
may have miftaken fome hiftorical paffages rela- 
ting to his fubject, his reafoning from faéts and 
experience are certainly juft, and applies as truly 
to the practice of Great-Britain, as the country 
in which he wrote. The following remark is 
very important and juft, and well worthy the 
practical Farmer’s attention here, as well as in 
Switzerland. He fays, 


«© ] am perfuaded from the beft Treatifes on 
(Economics, from the obfervations communicated 
to me by perfons fully experienced in this matter, 
and from the foundeft philofophical principles, 
that in fowing lefs corn, and putting the remain- 
der of the lands to fome other culture, there 

Vor. I. S would 


would be as much grain reaped, and alfo many 
other ufeful productions.” 


Had this gentleman profeffionally ftudied the 
ceconomical ftate of Agriculrure in thefe our” 
countries, he could not have pointed out more 
directly an evil which has long militated againft 
the general intereft of Great-Britain; I mean that 
of giving encouragement to the planting of more 
wheat than could be difpofed of, without laying 
a heavy tax upon the people at large; and not 
only at a price too by which the community have 
been great fufferers, but greatly, in many inftances, 
againft the intereft of the farmers themfelves, 
who have been induced to depart from their 
ufual rotine of crops, to plant wheat in lands not 
proper for that grain, and to neglect thofe which 
it would have borne with great advantage; by 
which both their own, and the intereft of the 
public have been greatly injured; for it is a cer- 
tain faét, that in fome years, when 200,0001. have 
been paid for bounties, we have been obliged 
to import oats to the amount of 500,000l. a- 
mounting together to 700,cool. A fum confi- 
derably above half what the wheat was fold for, 
though it actually ftood the grower in above three 
times the money. 


It 
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- Tt feems to have efcaped the notice of all the 
writers on the fubje@, that whatever article of com- 
merce is exported at a price below what it ftands 
the grower or manufacturer in, a real fubftantial lofs 
mutt be fuftained by fomebody. Now, fuppofing 
the average coft of wheat to the farmer is four 
fhillings a bufhel, and it be exported at three 
fhillings, there is a lofs of twenty-five per cent. 
in the firft inftance; and feven-pence halfpenny 
per bufhel given by the bounty amounts to 
above twenty per cent. more, together above 
forty-five per cent. lofs: Whereas, if kept till 
the next year only, it probably might have fold 
for fo much gain, as often would have been the 
cafe. But this is wide of the firft intentions of 
this paper. 


Dr. Tiffot, after defcribing the method of 
practice purfued by the wife Kliock, (as he, I 
fuppofe, very juftly calls him) wifhes him to add 
fome corrections and amendments to his fyftem 
of Agriculture. 


Firft; Never to fow wheat with rye. The im- 
propriety of this practice is too glaring to need 


enlarging upon. 


adly; Never 


io) 
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odly; Never to let grafs ftand too. long before 
it is mown; firft, becaufe it has been fully proved, 
that hay is lefs nourifhing to animals, when it 


comes to feed; and /econdly, as foon as the blof- | 


fom drops, the plant is nourifhed wholly from the 
roots, which impoverifhes the land. This, though 
not lefs certain than the former, is in general 
little attended to by the farmer; indeed moft of 
them act in direct repugnancy to it, for it isa 
maxim almoft univerfally received, that the largeft 
crop of every kind is the beft. ‘Therefore in hay 
and fodder, quantity in general is preferred to 
quality. Often ‘the former has fo much the pre- 
ference of the latter, that the defire of a large 
crop procraftinates the cutting till the crop is 
fpoiled, and in fact the whole crop loft ; for it too 
often happens that it is not worth the expence. 


What Mr. Tull afferted of what he called his 
virgin-hay ({peaking of faintfoin) may with equal 
truth be faid of all kinds of grafs whatever; every 
fpecies of which, whether natural or artificial, 
intended for fodder, are in the higheft degree of 
perfection for that purpofe when the plants are in 
bloom. ‘They then contain all the virtues of the 
plant in its higheft perfe€tion; and one load cut 
at that feafon, if well cured, is worth: more than 

two 
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two that ftand till the flowers are dropped, the 
bottom turned yellow, and dying, which in that 
cafe contracts a rank difagreeable fmell that can 
never be entirely removed in the curing. And 
if in that ftate bad weather fhould happen, the 
feeds would be moftly dropped before it could be 
got to the rick, and the hay not better than bar- 
ley-ftraw, if fo good. 


I would therefore advife every one, efpecially 
all who make hay for their own confumption, to 
cut as foon as the grafs is fairly in bloom, if the 
weather will by any means permit. 


His laft remark is refpecting Sheep, which re- 
quires fome confideration. He recommends the 
keeping a greater number of fheep. This mutt 
ever be determined by the nature of the foil, and 
the extent of the farm. He cautions againft 
keeping them too hot, which is certainly right, 
for in extreme hot weather they fuffer greatly. 
But it does not follow, as he afferts afterwards, 
upon the authority of Monf. d’Auberton, “ that 
fheep are neither hurt by cold nor by fnow, nor 
rain.” That they feldom fuffer by a dry cold, 
though very fevere, is very certain; nor by fnow, 
unlefs it continues fo long as to injure them, by 

53 depriving 
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depriving them of their food ; but heavy or long- 
continued rains are certainly very injurious to 
them, efpecially to lambs in O&tober and Novem- 
ber, when the winter rains fet in. Of the truth of 
this I am well affured from my own obfervation. 


In autumn 1780, I went into the north of De- 
vonfhire, to fpend a few weeks with a gentleman 
who cultivated his own eftate. In Odtober, when 
the cold rains came on, for many days running, . 
he had one or more young fheep or lambs brought 
in, either dead, or in a dying ftate. They were 
one and all much {woln in the body, without any 
other vifible difference from thofe that were well. 
In the field, I obferved, they were much inclined 
to lie ftill, till rouzed and putup. I had feveral 
of them brought home and laid by the fire-fide, 
‘and made feveral experiments upon them, but 
without fuccefs. At length, I had two or three 
of them opened, to fee if I could difcover any 
internal caufe of their malady. ~All the vifcera: 
appeared to be found and perfect, without any the 
leaft fign of diforder; only, as I faid, the body 


was greatly {woln. 


When the knife entered the belly, there flew 
out a great quantity of rarified air with a confi- 


derable 
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derable noife, upon which the body immediately 
fell to its natural dimenfions. As no unfoundnefs 
appeared in any of the vifcera, I conceived the 
expanfive vapour was probably the caufe of the 
diforder, and the effect of obftructed perfpiration, 
occafioned by the cold rains fo common at that 
feafon. Upon enquiry, I found the diforder was 
_ common in that country at that feafon of the year, 
and at that time was very rife for many miles 
around, which confirmed my fufpicion as to the 
caufe of the diforder. 


About fixty of thefe lambs remaining, I pro- 
pofed to the hind (bailiff) to try if we could not 
preferve the remainder by fheltering them from 
the cold rains and damps of the night, by putting 
them into an airy barn, which was contiguous to 
the fields, to remain there till it might be thought 
proper to let them out in the morning. This ef- 
fectually anfwered the purpofe, for not one mif- 
carried afterwards. In three or four days time, 
their coats, which appeared of a wafhed fickly 
white while they lay out, became a natural healthy- 
looking yellow, and they appeared as lively and 
healthy as at any time of the year. I fhould 
therefore hope, if this method be purfued, many 
thoufands may be preferved by its means. 


a4 Were 
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Were I a farmer poffeffed of a confiderable 
flock, I would certainly erect a proper building 
for the purpofe. It might be done at very little 
expence, and a large quantity of manure got 
from it, efpecially if the floor were covered with 
an abforbent earth, or fand with ftraw over it. 


By this means, all their urine and dung might 
be faved, which would be a great acquifition ; as 
in common, for the moft part, it 1s dropped under 
hedges, or upon the furface of the land, where 


the fun and wind readily exhale its fertilizing | 


juices, with little or no remaining benefit to the foil. 


Such a building would be as falutary a defence 
againft the fcorching and wafting heats of fummer, 
as the unhealthy and ftagnating rains of winter. 
In deep fnows it would be a very proper place 
to fodder in, and falt-licks might be provided 
under its cover for the fheep at all times to refort 
to. ’Tis faid in Spain thefe falt-licks are common, 
and the cattle refort to them either through in- 
ftinct, or from having contracted, by example and 
habit, a liking to them. 


Such a building would alfo be very ufeful for 
large cattle, with an opening on the moft fhel- 
tered 


oe 
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tered fide large enough for two to run in a-breaft 
without injury. It might be thatched and wattled 
(herdled or flaked) on the fides and ends, which 
would be warm enough, the cattle left at liberty 
to go in and out at pleafure ; by which means they 
would equally avoid the violent heat and hafty 
ftorms of fummer, and the foaking rains and 
chilling blafts of winter. 


This method is, perhaps, the very beft means 
of keeping cattle healthy which are not in con- 
ftant work, and of collecting a very large quan- 
tity of manure on or near the fpot where it is to 
be ufed. For the dung and ftale which is dropt 
under hedges, or in the field promifcuoufly, is 
of very little ufe in ameliorating the foil. 


I conclude with every good wifh for your lau- 
dable undertaking; to the promotion of which 
I fhould efteem myfelf happy to be able in any 
meafure to contribute. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


Manchefter, 
April 10, 1782. JOS. WIMPEY. 


ARTICLE 
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‘Articre XLVILL. 
General Hints relative to Agriculture. 
[By an Honorary Member.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


I MUST acknowledge my long remiffnefs in. 
making you any return for the honour you 
have done me, by adding my name to the lift of 
honorary members; but the diftance of my refi- 
dence, added to an indifferent ftate of health, muft 
plead my excufe. But in order to convince you 
that the important objects of your attention have 
not wholly efcaped mine, I beg leave to trouble 
you with a few general hints on hufbandry, which 
are entirely fubmitted to your difpofal. 


The great outlines of good hufbandry are the 
fame in all counties, and will admit of little varia- 
tion. It is in /efer matters that any material 
difference ought to be made. And as thefe dif- 
ferences are local, they can only be judged of 
properly by the refpective inhabitants. 


The vaft tracts of wafte land which fill remain 
in almoft every county, are a public reproach to 
the 


ey 


the grand police of this nation, .,and evince a de- 
eree of ingratitude to the great Author of Nature; 
who has bleffed us with’ the means of rendering 
them fources of wealth to numbers, and the thea- 
tre of employment to our poor labourers; many 
of whom, from the decline of our commerce, are 
almoft deftitute of bread. 


The low lands in moft counties are beft adapted 
for pafture. The graffes moft natural to them 
are better kinds than in elevated ground. Thofe 
which, from being fituated along the fides of 
rivers, are moft rich and leaft liable to be affected 
by drought, fhould never be ploughed, unlefs for 
hemp, flax, or cole. [rape.] For corn will fuftain 
drought better, even on high lands, tha~ grafs of 
any kind worth ftanding for hay. 


Lands that are moderately fituated with refpe& 
to height and water, are beft for corn; but fuch 
lands ought alfo to be laid down to grafs once in 
ten or twelve years. By thus treating them they 
recover their ftrength, which, through a long 
courfe of ploughing, will, in fpite of all your 
manure, become feeble and exhaufted. I am 
of the opinion, that if moft arable lands were 
laid to grafs once in fix years, greater profit 


would 
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would arife to the farmer. Forif we compare the 
produce of forty acres, that are an equal number 
of years in grafs and corn, with the fame extent 


of land equal in quality, and fucceffively ploughed — 


for the fame length of time, we fhall find that 
(befides the extra goodnefs of the crops gained 
by the former courfe) the land thus managed re- 
quires much lefs feed, and there is much lefs con- 
fumption of corn on the farm than in the latter. 
To this it may be added, that every pound of flefh 
added to the cattle fed in the grafs years, is worth 


two or three pounds of grain, both to the farmer. 


and to the public. Therefore, if, on the lands in 
corn and grafs alternately, the crops of corn are 
only one-fourth better than on lands always in 
corn, this plan is far the moft beneficial, and 
produces a greater plenty of food for fociety.~ — 


When corn is raifed on a foil naturally wet, 
winter grain ought to be the principal object of 
the farmer’s attention. For, on fuch fituations, 
the natural wetnefs of our winters will often ren- 
der it almoft impoffible to get the land in a proper 
condition to be well ploughed for fpring corn. 
The Lincolnfhire barley will anfwer very well 
fown on a winter furrow; as will oats, and fome 


kind of peafe, 
Tn 
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In every cafe, when you intend to lay down, fow 
grafs feeds with the laft crop. This method will 
enable the farmer to deal in and to breed a larger 
number of cattle than he otherwife could do. 
The reafon of this is evident. As his cattle are 
employed only a part of the year, he may buy and 
fell with advantage, and without lofs of labour. 


The providing of food for fociety is, of all em- 
ployments, the moft important, and the moft 
honourable: By other occupations, the wealth and 
the power of a ftate may be more rapidly in- 
creafed; but this is neceffary to its very exiftence. 
In proportion to the largenefs of the quantity of 
eatables brought to market, the more eafily is the 
manufacturer maintained, of the lefs value is his 
labour, and the lower the price of the manufae- 
ture that he works. By thefe means the fale of 
the goods made increafes abroad, and their im- 
provement Is encouraged at home. 


Of all articles in trade, none is fo valuable as 
corn. It isa commodity of all others the moft 
important. A nation that fupplies another with 
corn, makes that other pay her labourers, and 
contribute to the increafe of her wealth and power. 


Thefe 
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Thefe are obvious truths, but perhaps the revi- 


val of them in a work of the kind your are about . 


to publifh may not be wholly ufelefs. 


Wherever Agriculture flourihhes in the greateft 
perfection, it is generally carried on to more ad- 


vantage by tenants, than by the owners of lands; 


becaufe the cuftoms of the country direét the 
management; all depends on care, attention, and 
induftry, and thefe are oftner found in tenants 
than in proprietors. In this cafe it is alfo of little 
confequence whether the farms are large or finall. 
But where Agriculture is little underftood, and 
badly practifed, it is generally beft carried on in 
large farms, and by the owners of them, 


Improvements mutt firft begin among men of 
property who have large farms. The tenants of 
fmall farms cannot run rifks, by making untried 
or doubtful experiments ; but the tenants of 
large farms may, as they are generally more 
wealthy, and more capable of judging from clofe 
obfervation. A little lofs by unfuccefsful experi- 
ments will not materially injure them; but {till it 
cannot be expected that they will make improve- 
ments equal to land-owners, who are lefs in- 
fluenced by prejudices and cuftoms, and are better 


acquainted | 
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acquainted with improvements made in diftant 
places. 


There appears to be a great remiffnefs in our 
common farmers’ general method of treating their 
fummer fallows. After thefe have been once 
ploughed, they are often let lie without a fecond 
ploughing till many of the weeds come into flower, 
and even perfect and fhed their feeds. By this’ 
fhameful neglect a frefh crop of weeds is fown, 
and occafion a great deal of future labour. Many 

farmers indeed take confiderable pains, and are at 
much expence, to clear their lands of weeds when 
they {pring up; but few, if any,.take much care 
to prevent their feeding. Indeed by this negle& 
being fo general, and extending even to their very 
dunghills, one would be apt to think they forgot, 
or knew not that weeds fprung from feeds of the 
fame kind. I have frequently heard them com- 
plain that their fields, (when contiguous to com- 
mons that abound with thiftles) are over-run with 
thiftles: And yet fuffer them to be annually fown 
with this pernicious weed, rather than be at the 
trifling expence of employing a poor man two or 
three days in cutting them down on the common 
before their feeds ripen. How truly ridiculous is 
fuch conduct! Nor is it lefs fo to let their dung- 
hills 
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hills remain covered with thiftles, docks, and 
many other weeds, till they have all fhed their 
feeds, and then wifely fow their own lands with 
them when the manure is fpread. 


The fame may be faid of fuffering fuchquan- — 
tities of them to ftand and fhed their feeds, many. 
of which the wind difperfes into the adjoining 
fields, 


In the latter cafe, the cutting and burning them 
would be well repaid by the afhes. I have known 
poor men in this county, who, during the months 
of July, Auguft, and September, have earned 
as. 6d. aday by cutting and burning weeds in our 
highways, and felling the afhes; which, if the 
weeds are burnt without being fuffered to flame, 
are very fine manure, efpecially for cold wet lands. 
I obferve you have very judicioufly offered a pre- 
mium on this head, which will doubtlefs have a 
good effect. 


The practice of fowing /pring wheat has of late 
years increafed in many places, but’not much with 
us, although in the few inftances tried it has fuc- 
ceeded very well. This method has one advan- 
tage, to wit, that of affording time for the land 

to 
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to receive the influence of frofts, and to be got in 
finer tilth than it could be if fown in autumn. 
The plants are feldom fo vigorous, but the ears 
are as well filled, and the grain as large, as when 
fown in Oétober or November. This, on the 
whole, feems an advantage; for if early fowing be 
a means to increafe the bulk of the ftraw, it muft 
for the fame reafon leffen the quantity of grain. 
Nor is this all: Autumn fown wheat is in greater 
danger by fpring frofts. The froft affects every 
plant more or lefs; and the farther it is advanced 
in its growth the more froft injures it. A degree 
of froft deftroys a plant of wheat when near or in 
the ear, which affects it very little in the winter. 


I think the beft feafon for fowing wheat in 
autumn, is from the 1ft of October to the roth 
‘of November. After that time there is great 
danger of being interrupted by heavy rains or 
froft; both which are very prejudicial to the feed 
in the firft ftages of its vegetation. In proportion 
as the land is more clean and fertile, a lefs quan-~ 
tity of feed is neceffary. The reafons for this are 
too obvious to need explanation. 


Iam, your very humble fervant, 
Norfolk, March 6, 1783. S. B. 
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ArTicLtE XLIX. 


Obfervations on the beft Method of refloring 


worn-out Soils without Manure. 


[From a Gentleman Farmer in Dorfetfhire. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


“pe firft thing neceffary on fuch lands is, 
immediately after harveft, to turn them up 
with the plough as deep as poffible. In order to 
do this effectually, it will fometimes be needful 
for afecond plough to follow the firft in the fame 
furrow; which will throw the mould over, and 
bury the ftubble and weeds. In this cafe there 
will be a new foil uppermoft, which being frefh 
to the air, will receive much greater and more 
lafting benefit from the fun, the rain, andthe frofts, 
than it otherwife could do, as thereby it will 
attract a greater quantity of the nutrition which 
thefe afford. The ftubble and weeds being by 
this method of ploughing buried deep, will much 
fooner rot than when juft covered. In this ftate 
the ridges will lie high, and if the land be wet or 


of the brick-earth kind, will be full of clots or 
large lumps. 


No 


Lowe 


No time fhould now be loft by delaying to ren- 
der this newly turned up foil as fine as harrowing 
can make it. I know in this particular my judg- 
ment will be called in queftion by numbers. Com- 
mon farmers will fay, “To what purpofe is all 
** this éxpence and labour, when, if the land be 
‘¢ fuffered to lie in its rough ftate through the 
«¢ winter, the froft and the rains will do the work 
*‘for you?” But this is the language of the flug- 
gard, and the inexperienced hufbandman only. 


Iam convinced, by repeated experiments, clofe 
obfervations, and plain reafoning on known facts, 
that lands which are made fine before the fharp 
froft and winter rains come on, will receive a much 
greater fhare of their influence than any other. 


If the land be left in a rough ftate, there is fel- 
dom time for the rains and froft to affect more 
than the outfide of the large clods or lumps; the 
outfide will indeed be pulverized, but the middle 
of the lumps, wherever they are large, will be 
found nearly in the fame hard ftiff ftate as when 
‘turned up by the plough. Hence it muft appear 
to every one, that in this cafe the benefit of air, 
winter rains, and “frofts, on lands thus left, is 
partial; and the confequence is, that harrowing 
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itin the fpring, when thefe are over, is too late 
for its receiving the benefit which would-have ac- 
crued from them, and the power of vegetation is 
not fo vigorous. 


But to make.winter fallows as fine as they can 
be in autumn, and then ridge them: up in that 
pulverized ftate, is acting moft agreeable’ to na- 
ture. The greateft poffible quantity of furface is 
by this means expofed to the atmofphere; and the 
fand is left in a ftate wherein the rains and the 
froft are moft eafily admiffible, They will then 
penetrate and enrich the whole mafs to a greater 
depth. » 


If the froft penetrates a quantity of earth, formed 
into a large hard clod, partially, on account of its 
bulk and hardnefs, (which is always found to be 
the cafe) it is evident that the fame clod broken 
into four parts would be thereby penetrated four 
times as. much, or, in other words, four times the 
quantity of earth would be affected by it; and on 
a thaw be pulverized. For we find, thatafter the 
breaking up of a fevere froft, all the fmall clods 
crumble eafily. into powder; while the large ones 
are only made fmaller by the crumbling off of their 
Jurfaces to a certain depth. ; 

By 
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By this deep ploughing ‘which I have recom- 
mended, the worn-out foil being turned in, the 
fecond ftratum or frefh earth is now uppermoft; 
and having, by being made as fine as it can be in 
autumn, been expofed to the air, the rain, and 
the froft during winter, is thereby fweetened and 
cleanfed of its impurities; and thus become a new 
frefh fertilized earth, in the beft poffible ftate for 
vigorous vegetation. 


Many farmers will probably object to this 
method, on account of its being attended with a 
little extra expence: But I wifh them to confi- 
der, fir, that this expence is more in appearance 
than reality, for lefs labour is’ requifite in the 
fpring; and /econdly, that it will be amply repaid 
by the goodnefs of fucceeding crops. 


About feven years fince I made a comparative 
experiment of this kind on a field of ten acres, 
the foil of which was equal as poffible in goodnefs. 
The one half of this field I left after ploughing in 
its rough ftate, the furface being covered with 
large hard clods. The other half I made as fine 
as poflible by harrowing with ox harrows, and 
beating in pieces the hardeft and largeft clods 
which the harrow would not break. 
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In the fpring, the part I had harrowed was much 
finer, without any additional labour, than I could 
render the other (which was left in its rough ftate) 
by repeated harrowings; for the rain and the froft 
having not penetrated the middle of the large 
clods, they had received no benefit therefrom, 
and were as hard as Bras, being sh leffened. 
in fize. 


I fowed the whole field with barley the laft 
week in April, and threw nine pounds of broad 
clover in with it. On harvefting it, I kept the 
crops feparate: The part left rough produced 
twenty-four bufhels per acre; the other thirty- 
one; the latter by much the fineft fample.. The 
crop of clover next year was equally in favour of 
the method J am recommending, being heavier by 
near half a ton per acre. 


The extra expence on this part was only about 
eight fhillings per acre;' the extra produce yielded 
an extra profit of, more than twenty fhijlings per 
acre, 


I. am, Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 


A LANDHOLDER, 


ARTICLE 
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Articte L, 


On the comparative Utility of Oxen and Horfes 
in Hufbandry. 


Rougham, near Bury, Suffelk, Dec. 17, 1781, 


GENTLEMEN, 


as? one of your queries to the High-Sheriffs 
refpected the comparative utility of horfes 
and oxen in hufbandry, I wifh to fubmit the fol- 
lowing facts to your confideration :— 


About five years ago, I took fome land into my 
occupation, and having found the expence of horfes 
very great, I determined, fomewhat more than two 
years ago, to make trial of oxen, and bought one 
pair. At that time, I am almoft certain, there 
was not an ox worked in this county; on which 
account my workmen added much to the trouble 
of breaking them, by their obftinate prejudices 
againft the ufe of them. 


At laft I was fortunate enough to fele¢t a la- 
bourer, who, though totally unufed to them, was 
willing to take proper pains to break them. By 

his 
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his good treatment and temper, they foon became 
tractable, and as handy both at ploughing and 
carting as any horfes. 


Being well fatisfied with their performance, | 
refolved to difpofe of all my draft horfes, and 
fubftitute oxen in their ftead. I have now com- 
pleated my plan, and have not a fingle cart-horfe ; 
but the work of my farm (which confifts of up- 
wards of one hundred acres of arable land, and 
fixty of pafture and wood) is performed with eafe 
by fix oxen; together with my ftatute-duty on the 
highways, timber and corn, carting, harrowing, 
rolling, and every part of rural bufinefs. They 
are fhoed conftantly; their harnefs is exactly the 
fame as that of horfes, (excepting the neceflary 
alterations for difference of fize and fhape) they 
are drove with bridles, and bits in their mouths, 
and anfwer to the fame words of the ploughman 
or.carter as horfes, andas readily. A fingle man 
holds the plough, and drives a pair of oxen with 
reins; they will regularly plough an acre of land 
every day, and in lefs than eight hours time; I 
believe they will do it in feven, but I would not 
affert more than I know they perform. 


I have a {mall plantation, in which the trees are 
planted in rows ten feet afunder; the intervals are 
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ploughed by a fingle ox with a light plough, and 
he is drove by the man who holds it. I mention 
this as an inftance of their great docility. 


My oxen go in-a cart fingle, or one, two, three, 
or more, in proportion to the load. Four oxen will 
draw eighty bufhels of barley, or oats, in a wag- 
gon, with eafe; and if they are good in their kind, 
will travel as faft as horfes with the fame load. 


I frequently fend out eighty bufhels pf Oats 
with only three oxen; and one ox with forty 
bufhels in a light cart, which I think of all others 
the beft method of carriage. My workmen are 
now perfectly reconciled to the ufe of oxen; and 
the following reafons determine meto prefer them 
greatly to horfes:— 


Firft; They are kept at much lefs expence, 
Mine never eat corn or meal of any fort. During 
the winter, they are kept in good order for work 
upon ftraw, with turnips, carrots, or cabbages ; 
for want of either of the three latter, I allow one 
__ peck of bran a day to each ox, whilft in conftant 
“work. When my ftraw is finifhed, and the fpring 
advances, they eat hay; and if they work harder 
than common in the feed time, they have bran 

befide. 
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befide. When the vetches are fit to mow and give 
them in the ftable, they have nothing elfe. After 
the day’s work in the fummer they have a {mall 
bundle of hay to eat, and ftand in the ftable till 
they are cool, and then turned into the pafture. 


I am of opinion, that the annual difference of 
expence in keeping a horfe and an ox, each in con- 
dition for the fame conftant work, is at leaft four 
pounds. 


Secondly; The value of a horfe declines every 
year after he is feven years old; and is fcarcely 
any thing if he is blind, incurably lame, or very 
old: But if an ox is in any of thofe fituations, he 
may be fatted, and fold for much more than the 
firft purchafe; and will always fat fooner after 
work than before. 


Thirdly; They are not fo liable to illnefs as 
horfes, I have never had one indifpofed. 


Fourthly; Horfes (efpecially thofe belonging to 
gentlemen) are frequently rode by fervants with- 
out their mafter’s knowledge, and often injured 
by it. Oxen are inno danger of this kind. 


Fifthly ; 
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Fifthly; A general ufe of oxen would make 
beef, and confequently all other meat, more plen- 
tiful; which I think would be a national benefit. 


- ‘That it may not be thought, that a pair of oxen 
will plough an acre of iand in a day only upona 
very light foil; I muft add, that the greater part 
of my arable land is too heavy to grow turnips to 
advantage. When my lighter lands are in fine 
—tilth, I make ufe of a double plough; a fingle 
man holds it, and drives one pair of oxen, and will 
plough two acres a day. 


I am well aware, that the method of working 
oxen with a yoke fpares a confiderable expence in 
the article of harnefs; but they move fo much 
more freely with collars, and can be ufed with fo 
’ much more advantage fingly by the latter method, 
that I think it far preferable. 


After experience has inclined me to give the 
preference to oxen, I will not omit in my account 
the only material inconvenience J have found in 
working them; which is, they are troublefome in 
fhoeing, at leaft I have found them fo in this 
country; and, I believe, chiefly becaufe my fmith 
never fhoed any before. I have them confined in 
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a pound whilft they are fhoed, and a man attends 
the fmith. However, I think this difadvantage 
amply recompenfed by more material advantages ; 
and can with great truth affirm, that the longer I 
have worked oxen, the better have I been fatis- 
fied with them. | 


With great refpect, I am, Gentlemen, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


R. KEDINGTON. 


Artic te - LI. 


Sir Joun ANSTRUTHER having very politely prefented to 
the Society a complete Model and accurate Drawing of 
a Drill-Plough of his own Conftruétion, for fowing 
the different kinds of Grain, was pleafed alfo to com- 
municate therewith the following obfervations: 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE flow progrefs which the Drill-Hufban- 
dry has made in many parts of Great-Britain 
fince Mr. Tull’s time, has principally been owing 
to the want of proper drill-ploughs; there being 
few yet contrived which are not too expenfive, or 
of too nice and complicated a conftruétion to be 


made or repaired by common workmen. . 
This 
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This has alfo prevented trials from being made 
of the drill-culture, in fo general a manner as to 
determine, by proper experiments, whether or not 
it was fo advantageous as Mr. Tull has ftated it 
to be. 


It is more than thirty years fince I began to ufe 
drill-ploughs; but finding thofe I firft procured 
good for nothing, and not being able to geta 
workman who could make one on Tull’s plan, I 
found myfelf obliged to abandon the drill-huf- 
bandry. 


Before drilling can become general, drill- 
ploughs muft be fimple, and fuch as a common 
ploughman, accuftomed to ufe {trong inftruments, 
can ufe without breaking; and fuch alfo as com- 
mon workmen can eafily make or repair. 


Mathematical accuracy, however, is not re- 
quired for delivering the feed; for it matters very 
little whether there be a quarter of a peck more 
or lefs fown, if it be delivered with tolerable re- 
eularity. 


Some years ago I had a plough made of the 
fame kind with the model and drawing which I 
: | have 
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have the honour of prefenting to your. Society. 
It was made by a common ploughwright, and 
fufficiently ftrong for any land made fit for turnips 
or wheat. I have now ufed it for eight years, 
without its requiring any repair. It has been 
tried on very rough ground unfit for fowing, in 
order to afcertain its ftrength. 


Laft year having read Mr. Forbes, upon the 
extenfive practice of the new hufbandry, and fome 
other authors, who gave a more clear and diftinét 
account of the different operations in drilling than 
had heretofore been given, I wifhed to try them,» 
and to adopt my plough to fow the quantities 
therein directed. It was, however, adjufted to fow 
a fmaller quantity, and the feed was not fteeped. 


Not having ground fo proper as I wifhed, it 
was drilled on the fide of a field, the foil of which 
was light and fandy, and in fuch bad order, that 
the preceding crop was a very indifferent one. It 
was therefore manured with a compoft dung-hill, 


After crofs-ploughing and manuring, it was 
laid into four and a half feet ridges, then har- 
rowed and drilled with one peck and a half of 
wheat on an acre and a quarter, which is nearly 

one 
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one peck and a fifth per Englifh acre. It was 
drilled the 27th of Odtober, and rolled after 
drilling, The crop was late in its appearance, 
and very backward in the fpring. 


March 31ft, it was horfe-hoed one furrow from 
the rows. 


April 8th, it was hand-hoed and weeded in the 
rows. 


ath, horfe-hoed again, laying a furrow back fo 
the rows. 


May 1sth, hand-hoed the fecond time. 
June 2d, horfe-hoed from the rows. 
June 12th, hand-hoed the third time. 


July 14th, horfe-hoed ¢o the rows. 


At this laft hoeing, as many of the ears were 
beaten down into the intervals by wind and rain, 
a man went before the horfe-hoe, and turned the 
ears back into their proper place. 


The crop, when reaped and threfhed, yielded 
me thirty-fix bufhels on one acre and a quarter, 
which is twenty-eight bufhels and three pecks per 
acre; and the produce from one peck and half 
ninety-fix for one. 


As 


fess J 


As the produce appeared fo great, from land in 
fuch bad order, it was carefully meafured again, 
and found to be right. But this increafe, though 
great, was not fo large as Mr. Crake of Giafgow 
had without dung. 


Mr. Randal fays, “ It is an experimented fact, 
that on a fine loam, exquifitely prepared, one 
hundred and forty-four bufhels have been pro- 
duced from one acre. And, I believe, it is not 
known what the increafe may be brought to in 
rich lands by high cultivation.” 


Some years fince, I had beans dropt alternately 
with potatoes, at two feet diftance in the rows, 
which were three feet apart, and ploughed in the 
intervals. The land adjoining was fown with 
beans and peafe, which were a good crop; but 
thofe fown among the potatoes a better one. I 
pulled one ftem of the beans planted with the 
potatoes, which had three branches rifing from 
the bottom, and it produced two hundred and 
twenty-five beans. In all the trials of drilled 
beans, moft of the ftems had two branches, with 
From thefe and other 
inftances, I believe it is not yet known to what 
increafe grain may be brought by drilling, good 
cultivation, and manure. 


many pods upon each. 


Horfe- 
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Horfe-hoeing is certainly preferable to. clofe 
drilling or hand-hoeing; but the latter is fuperior 
to broadcatt. 


Horfe-hoeing the full depth increafes the crop, 
by making it tiller or branch more than it other- 
wife would do; and the advantage is diftinétly 
obfervable every hoeing, by the colour of ,the 
grain. It prepares the ground for the next crop, 
at the fame time that it increafes the crop grow- 
ing, which hand-hoeing does not, although it may 
deftroy the weeds. . 


Thus drilled ground 1s kept in a loofe open ftate 
to receive the benefit of the influence of the air 
and weather, which broadcaft has not; and it is 
evident, from certain experience, that crops may 
be drilled many years to good advantage without 
manure. 


Suppofe the crops only twenty bufhels per acre, 
what courfe' of broadcaft crops will give 5]. an 
acre for.the courfe ? 


But fuppofe they are dunged the fame as any 

- ground in the moft approved courfe, there is the 
sreateft reafon to expect as much as in the above 
.~. Vou. I. U experiment, 
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experiment, which is twenty-eight and three quar- 
ters, and at ss. per bufhel amounts to 7]. 3s. gd. 


Calculations may be of fervice to thofe who 
with to try drilling, and have few books to di- 
rect them. 


One acre is ten chains long, of 660 feet, or 
220 yards long, and one yard broad, containing 
4840 fquare yards. Then if the ridge is four 
feet fix inches, this makes fourteen ridges, and 
’ three feet to fpare. This length of 220 yards, 
multiplied by fourteen, (the number of ridges) 
gives a length of yards 3080, to which add 146 
for the fpare three feet, and it will be 3226 yards. 
And as two rows are drilled on a ridge, the num- 
ber of rows will be in length 6452 yards; but 
as a deduction of 172 yards muft be made for the 
head ridges, fuppofe three yards each, &c. the 
whole length to be fown will be 6280 yards clear, 


Now, a gallon [ Winchefter] holds about eighty 
thoufand grains. The quantity recommended to 
be drilled by Mr. Forbes and others, being fix 
gallons, or two-thirds of a bufhel per acre, is 
nearly feventy-eight grains to a yard, or twenty- 
fix to a foot. But in my experiment, by this 

calculation, 


calculation, it was only about eleven grains to a 
foot; which is quite fufficient, if the feed be good, 
and it be not deftroyed by vermin. 


Now with regard to the quantity of land this 
drill-plough may fow; if a horfe walks at the rate 
of two miles per hour, he goes fixteen miles in 
eight hours, or 28,460 yards. As he fows two 
ridges at once, this is feven lengths and two-thirds 
per acre, or 1686 yards to fow an acre, being 
nearly feventeen acres in a day. 


Four horfe-hoeings are calculated equal to two 
ploughings. In plain ploughing they fuppofe the 
ridge is ploughed with four furrows, or eight for 
twice ploughing. The four horfe-hoeings are. 
eight furrows, equal to two ploughings. 


Mr. Tull directs four hoeings, and Mr. Forbes 
five. 


Firft; In November, when the plant has four 
blades. 


adly; In March, deep, and nearer the rows than 
the former; both thefe hoeings fhould be from 
the rows. 


U2 3dly; 


fagge 


34ly; Hand-hoed when it begins to fpindle, if 
the earth be crumbly, ¢o the rows. 


4thly; When it begins to bloffom, from the 
rows, but as near to them asin the fecond hoeing. 


sthly ; When done bloffoming, to ripen and fill 
the grain, Zo the rows. 


The laft hoeing Mr. Tull does not dire&, “but 
Mr. Forbes advifes it, as being of effential fervice 
in filling the grain, and faving trouble in making 
the next feed-furrows. ‘They advife the patent or 
fowing-plough for horfe-hoeing ; and the expence 
is calculated by Mr. Craick’ at one guinea per 
acre, reaping included. 


But let. us fuppofe the following, which are the 
prices in. the county f live in.* 


Ploughing to form the ridges - 2 - - 
Harrowing - - - - Oo 
Four hoeings, equal to two ploughings - oO 
Sowing e = < = 
- Hand-hoeing twice - - - - oO 
Seed, one peck and half, at 5s. a bufhel - 0 


Whole expence per acre - ~ eye 


* Near Edinburgh. 


ber 


With refpect to the rent of land, and the ex-~ 
pence of cutting and getting in the crop, it will 
be no more than as if the crop were fown broadcaft. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Your very humble fervant, 


Bath, 1782. J. ANSTRUTHER. 


P. S. You will remark, that this double drill- 
plough fows two ridges at a time, the horfe going 
in the furrow between them, and of courfe does 
not tread upon the ground intended to be fown3 
which with a fingle drill muft be the cafe, and 
does much harm by the horfes feet finking and 
making holes in the fine ground, which retain the 
water, and hurt the wheat when young. 


Articte LII. 
To preferve Turnips from Frof. 
[By a Gentleman Farmer. ] 


Mr. Rack, 


I‘ anfwer to your enquiry, whether we have 
adopted any method of prefervingTurnips from 
the froft; or for feeding cattle late in the fpring ; 
U3 and 


2 ee 


and if fo, what thofe methods were? I beg leave 
to obferve, that nothing of this kind is yet come 
into general practice in this county. With refpect 
to preferving turnips from fuch fevere frofts as we 
had this laft winter, efpecially when there has not 
been fnow enough to cover them, I believe it 
would be utterly impracticable, unlefs the turnips 
were drawn previous to fuch frofts. 


This would on the whole never anfwer the far- 
mer’s purpofe, as the certain trouble and expence 
of houfing or ftacking them would far exceed the 
advantage, even in a hard feafon; and, in mild 
winters, would be entirely loft. 


To preferve them for late fpring-feed is not fo 
difficult an undertaking. Divers methods have 
been tried; and among the reft, that of drawing and 
burying them in fand; but this has not an{fwered, 
for the following, among other reafons :—— 


Turnips are a very juicy root; and although 
fand be perfectly dry when thrown among them, 
yet when packed together in large heaps, they 
naturally fweat, and communicate a moitture, 
which, with the hot quality of the fand, raifesa 
ftill greater heat; ahd as warmth and moifture 


are 
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are two qualities which greatly promote vege- 
_ tation, the vegetation of thefe roots is the firft 
thing that renders them ufelefs. They will grow 
till the growing quality is exhaufted, and then, 
by putrifying, become quite unfit for food, 


The beft method of preferving them that I have 
heard of, and which has been tried with fuccefs 
by fome of our beft farmers, is, to. ftack them 
up in dry ftraw; a load of which is fufficient to 
preferve forty tons of turnips. The method is 
eafy, and as follows :— 


After drawing your turnips in February, cut off 
the tops and tap roots, (which may be given to 
fheep) and let them lay a few days in the field, 
as no weather will then hurt them. 


Then, on a layer of ftraw next the ground, 
place a layer of turnips two feet thick; and then 
another layer of ftraw, and fo on alternately, till 


you have brought the heap to a point. Care muft 


be taken to turn up the edges of the layers of 
ftraw, to prevent the turnips from rolling out; 
cover the top’well with long ftraw, and it will 
ferve as a thatch for the whole, 


U4 In 
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In this method, as the ftraw imbibes the moif- 
ture exhaled from the roots, all vegetation will 
be prevented, and: the turnips will be nearly as 
good in May as when firft drawn from the field. 
If ftraw be fcarce, old haulm or ftubble will an- 
{wer the fame purpofe. 


But to prevent this trouble and expence, per- 
haps farmers in all counties would find it moft to 
their intereft to adopt the method ufed by our 
neighbours the Norfolk. farmers, which is, to 
continue fowing turnips to the latter end of Au- 
cuft, by which means their late crops remain good 
in the field till the latter eid of April, and often 
till the middle of May. 


The advantages of having turnips good till the 
fpring feed is generally ready, are fo obvious and 
fo great, that many of our farmers (although at 
firft prejudiced againft the practice) are now come 
into it, and find their account in fo doing. 


I with thefe few hints may prove in any degree 
ufeful, and am, wifhing all poffible fuccefs to the 
Bath Society. 


Your very humble fervant, 
Suffolk, 
March 1, 1780. W.. P. 
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_ ARTICLE LI. 


To prevent the Blight in Potatoes, and to 
make a Cow a good Milker. 


[By Mr. John Smith, of Ozleworth, in Glocefterfhire.] 


abi of planting potatoes at {pring of the 
year, reverfe the cuftom, and plant them 
againft winter. Plant the roots in rows a pretty 
good depth, and draw the earth over them with a 
hoe, fo as to keep them from the froft. At the 
fpring of the year take down the ridges raifed by 
the hoe, and when weeds appear, hoe the interme- 
diate {pace between the rows, and when the plants 
appear draw up the earth round them. Many 
people put dung in the trenches when the pota- 
toes are planted in the fpring; if the fame method 
be ufed againft winter, it will help to preferve 
the rocts from froft. 


It is well known that bulbous-rooted flowers 
never bloffom well if removed at the fpring of 
the year. As potatoes are bulbous, the fame in- 
ference may be drawn. 


This year I have feen two patches, which were 


planted laft year and again this feafon, In both 
thefe 
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thefe fpots, the ftalks that appeared from what 
were planted this year were curled and out of 
proof. The reafon is, they do not fet eafy, nor 
are they fo well acquainted with the ground when 
planted at fpring as when planted againft winter. 
I .imagine the month of November is the beft 
time for planting tulip-roots, and alfo potatces. 


What is called the blight in potatoes, the blight 
and fmut in wheat, and the fly devouring the 
feedling turnips, are generally looked upon as a 
caufe, yet 1 am clearly of opinion they are only 
effeds. : 


I fhall now add a few remarks on the beft me- 
thod to make a Cow a good Milker. 


It is well known that the cow does not give her 
milk for the mafter, but for her calf. I would 
therefore advife, that for the firft year the calf 
thould go with the mother, till they both part by 
confent. Afterwards, when fhe calves a fecond, 
third, fourth time, and fo on, let the calf be taken 
from the mother as foon as dropt, and never let 
them come together again. 


In the ufual method of letting the calf fuck 
the cow for atime, and then taking it away, the 
cow 
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cow retains her milk in hopes of feeing her young 
one again; but in a few days her udder gets 
hard, and fhe cannot part with her milk freely, 
were fhe ever fo willing. This is one great rea- 
fon why we fee fo many cows with hard unfightly 
udders. 


Nor is the lofs confined to the firft year only ; 
for in fome cows the hardnefs continues during 
life. Neither is the lofs confined to the milk 
only; for when the cow is fat, it will not bring 
fo much to the butcher by twenty or thirty fhil- 
lings as if the udder were fine. This matter might 
in a few years be proved to any man’s fatisfaction. 


Let any gentleman of fortune that likes to fee 
good sattle on his farm, get good heifers and a 
good bull. At the ufual time let them go toge- 
ther, and when the calves drop, never take them 
from the dam till they part by confent. Try this 
method for half a dozen times, and fee if any of 
thofe heifers have hard nafty udders, as the but- 
chers term them. If, when they calve, more milk 
fhould be left in their udders than the calves can 
take off, let that be taken away by the milker. In 
fix weeks that trouble will ceafe, as the calf by 
that time will take all the milk any cow can give. 


Query, 
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Query, Whether retaining the milk is not the 
reafon why cows are more fubject to the yellows 
than other cattle? | 


If at any time a good milch cow fhould go dry, 
before her milk is gone, get a young calf and put 
it to her, in order to preferve her milk againft 
another year: For it is well known, if a cow 
goes one year dry, nature will lofe its power of 
acting for the future, Re 


To prevent or keep meat from putrefaction till 
it is cold, whether ox, cow, .fheep, or pig, let 
them be fafted a day or two inacool houfe. Kill 
them in the evening, and as foon as the {kin is 
taken off, hang the carcafe between two door- 
ways where there is a current of air. Then get 
a fan, fuch as is ufed for winnowing corn, and 
place it to windward of the. carcafe, and let a 
man turn the fan the whole night. 


In the morning the carcafe will be cold and 
ftiff, let the weather be ever fo hot. A putre- 
faétion will not immediately follow, becaufe the 
fluids are at reft. Carcafe butchers, and people 
that kill for the navy, would find their account 
in having flavghter-houfes near to fome rivulet 


of 
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of water, where a wheel might be placed to turn 
a fan, and many carcafes hung up at a time for the 
benefit of the wind. By this method, a confider- 
able quantity of loft meat might be annually pre- 
ferved; for in hot fultry weather, when no wind is 
ftirring, meat will taint before it is cold. 


‘Query, Whether this method might not be 
found ufeful in putrid fevers, if a fan were intro- 
duced into the fick perfon’s chamber, and turned 
round now and then to clear the room of ftagnant 
air, and thereby give the patient a better chance, 
by breathing more freely in a different atmo- 
fphere ? 


This thought occurred to me while I was in the 
farming bufinefs. A man whom I employed to 
turn the fan was troubled with fits. He fell down 
one day, and I ordered him to be fet upon his 
bottom with his face to the wind, while another 
man turned the fan’a few times round. The man, 
although to all appearance lifelefs, foon began to 
rub’ his nofe-and mouth with his hand, and imme- 
diately came to himfelf, 


J, 5, 
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Articte LIV, 


On the Ufe of Chalk and Sea Weeds. 


f By a Gentleman in Kent, to the Secretary. ] 
STR, 

N anfwer to your enquiries about the ufe of 
chalk and fea-weeds, I will endeavour to in- 
_form you_all in my power. 

As to chalk, almoft half this county is a bed 
of it. It is ufed with great fuccefs on various 
kinds of lands, as clays efpecially, and fands; 
lightening the former, and binding the latter. 
We commonly lay near one hundred cart loads on 
an acre; each cart-load containing thirty-two 
bufhels, Winchefter meafure. We fpread it foon 
after it is brought, and let it lie on the furface a 
good part of the winter, that the frot may make 
itrun, and incorporate the better with the foil. 


I have lately tried chalk on a piece of ground 
the mereft fand that can well be, and found it to 
anfwer well by fowing early peafe, and turnips 
the fame year as foon as the peafe were off, and 
feeding the turnips off with fheep. This I have 

done 
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done for three years together, and found each fuc- 
ceeding crop the belt. 


Sea weeds are much ufed on the eaftern fhore 
of this county. They are mixed with dung and 
mould, and after turning feveral times over [pread 
on corn land. 


I find you have offered premiums for feveral 
things in which I have been converfant; to wit, 
hops, madder, and wood for hop poles of various 
forts. On each of which articles I can eafily en- 
large if required. 


However, under the article of hop poles, I beg 
leave to mention a fpecies of willow we have, the 
growth of which is very fit to be encouraged in 
places like Somerfetfhire; and which, in five years, 
will make very large poles proper for the pur- 
pofe, as well as gates for fheep-folds on turnips. 


Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 


H. D. 


{This gentleman's future correfpondence will be very acceptable, 
with the information he here offers. ] 
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ArticLte LV. 


A Chart of the Norfolk Hufbandry on a light 
a Farm of Twelve Ftelds 


1778. 1779. 1780. 1781. 1732. 1783. 
eee |e ee ee 
Fields.| Turnips. 
1, }5 Plough-| Barley, | Clover, | Wheat, | Oats, | Turnips, 
ings. 2. rs Ee 5: 


ee ee 


Barley, | Clover. |’ Beans, | Wheat, |Turnips, | Barley,” 
3. I. I. 5. 3. 


Clover. | Peafe. | Wheat, |Turnips,| Barley, | Lay, 
I. i 3: 


Wheat, | Oats, |Turnips, | Barley, Lay. Lay. 
I; z 5: a 


re | ns | | rn | re 


Oats, |Turnips,} Barley, | Lay. Lay. Lay, 
I. 5: 3° 


Turnips,{ Barley, | Lay, Lay. Lay. Wheat, 
Se 36 : Tn 


eee 


Barley, Tay, 4 Lay, Lay. |-Beans, | Wheat, } - 


ve 
EY I. Tow 
8.4 Lay, Lay. Lay, | Wheat, | Oats, | Turnips, 
Ts Xis it 
Lay, Lay. | Wheat, | Oats, |Turnips, | Barley, 
> Xs i 5y 3. 
to Lay, Peafe. |’ Wheat, |Turnips, | Barley, | Clover, ; 
: T Sia 5. 3. 


2x, | Wheat, | Oats, |Turnips,}| Barley, | Clover, | Peafe. 


I. I. 5. 3 


—— SE 1 | 


a2. | Oats, |Turnips,| Barley, | Clover. | Wheat, | Oats, 


Xs 5. “f Z as 
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Soil; being the beft regular Courfe of Crops on 
Arable for Twelve Years. 


1784. 1785. | 1786. 1787. 1789. 1789- 


Barley, | Lay. Lay. Lay. Peafe, | Wheat, 


Lay. Lay. Lay. | Wheat, | Oats, |Turnips, 
I. 1. 5: 


Lay, Lay. | Wheat, | Beans, | Turnips,| Barley, 
I. I. ge 3. 


Lay. Wheat, | Peafe, | Turnips,| Barley, | Clover. 
I. Ie Se 3° 


Peafe, | Wheat, | Turnips,| Barley, | Clover. | Wheat, 
I. Ie Se 3: I. 


Oats, | Turnips,| Barley, | Clover. |} Wheat, | Oats, 
Tt. Se Je Zs Ie 


Turnips,| Barley, | Clover. | Wheat, | Peafe, | Turnips, 


! 5. 3. I. I Se 


Barley, | Clover. | Beans, | Wheat, |Turaips, Barley, 
3- I. I. 5S. 3 


(ee ane 


Clover. | Beans, | Wheat, | Turnips,} Barley, Lay. 
Te Ts 5: 3. 


Wheat, | Oats, | Turnips,| Barley, Lay. Lay. 
I. 


Ie 5. 3. 
Wheat, | Turnips,} Barley, | Lay. Lay. Lay. 
I. 5. 3° 
Turnips,| Barley, | Lay- | Lay. Lay. | Wheat, 
5. 3+ baud 


-_——- =: 


VoL. Il, x 
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A Chart of the NorrotKk HusBanprRy 
Courfe of Crops 


Fields. 
I. 


Te 


Oe 


10. 


at. 


2, 


17738. 


Clover. 


Wheat, 


Oats, 


Turnips, 


Barley. 


Lay, 


Lay, 


Beans, 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


1779: 


Peafe, 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


1780. 


Barley. | Clover. | Wheat. 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat, 


1781. 


Turnips-| Barley. } Clover. | Wheat, 
* t 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


1782. 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Wheat, |Turnips. 


Turnips.| Barley. 


Turnips.| Barley. 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Clover. 


Wheat. 


Clover, 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


————— 


1733 


Turnips. 
* 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat, 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat. 


* Oats. 


Turnips. 
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on a heavy Soil; being the beft regular 


for Eleven Years. 


1784. 1785. | 1786. 17876 1788. 1789. 
Barley, Lay. Lay. Beans. | Wheat. 
Tt 
Lay. Lay. Beans. | Wheat. | Turnips. 
Lay, Beans. | Wheat. | Tasnips.| Barley. 
Beanse | Wheat. | Turnips.| Barley. | Clover. 
Wheat. | Turnips.| Barley. | Clover. | Wheat. 
Turnips.| Barley. | Clover. | Wheat. | Oats. 
Barley. | Clover. | Wheat. } Oats. |Turnips. 
Clover. | Wheat. | Oats. | Turnips.} Barley. 
—_—_—_—_—_— SE 
Wheat. | Oats. | Turnips.| Barley. Lay. 
Oats. | Turnips.| Barley. Lay. Lay. 
Turnips.| Barley. Lay. Lay. | Beans. 
Barley. | Lay. Lay. Beans. | Wheat. 


x 2 
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EXPLANATION Of the preceding TABLES. 


IN the firft table the figures in the fquares ex- 
prefs the number of ploughings. 


The two crops after the /zys and clover may be 
varied according to the feafon, or the foil, by the 
difcretion of the farmer. And where bullocks are 
fatted with ftraw and turnips only, this plan will 
be more productive of profit to the farmer, and 
benefit to fociety, than’ any other yet difcovered ; 
experience having fhewn, that two hundred acres 
of land, half in tillage, and half natural grafs, will 
keep as many cattle as the whole would do all in 
natural grafs; by this means, therefore, all the 
produce of corn (labour deducted) is clear gain, 
and the land cannot be injured thereby. 


It is to be noted, that the turnips are twice 
hoed, and not left nearer than fourteen or fixteen 
inches to each other;—that they muft not be fed, 
but drawn, carted, and-given to the bullocks in 
a ftraw yard, or fome other place convenient for 
preferving the manure. 


Beans muft alfo be twice hoed, and in very wet 
feafons three times, if wheat is to follow them. 


Peafe 
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Peafe aré an uncertain crop, and often fill the 
land with weeds. 


The two capital crops, wheat and. barley, in 
thefe tables come twice in the courfe,—the tur- 
nips twice,—the broad clover only once; by which 
means the different plants are thrown at fuch a 
diftance from each other, that (feafons permitting) 
it is impoffible to fail of good crops; and the 
worm, which is produced by frequent repetitions 
of broad clover, and is certain deftruction, to that 
plant, and the fucceeding crop, is prevented, 


This mark * fignifies, that from twenty to forty 
cubic yards of rotten dung per acre is to be laid 
on immediately before the laft ploughing. 


This t—that alike quantity of compoft, the 
mixture two parts ditch fcourings, mould from 
borders, or almoft any kind of earth, and the other 
part dung. This fhould be heaped, and in the 
courfe of two years turned over three times, to 
mix it well, and deftroy the weeds. Lay it on the 
clover in the fpring. 


And this markt denotes a covering of marle, 
eighty cubic yards per acre. The lay is to be fed 
X 3 the 
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the laft year, fo that it may be covered in the in- 
terval between hay and corn harvett. 


‘Wheat, after the clover lay, ought always to 
be jet. 


Wheat ftubbles are never ploughed in, but 
raked up, and carted to the ftraw yard. 


The expence of marling (carting and fpreading 
included) is reckoned, when the marle is digged in 
the field, at 31. per hundred cubic yards, but I 
_ have done it for two guineas. 


N.B. Six fcore makes the hundred. Half-load- 
carts, with three wheels, take fewer horfes than 
load-carts, but are worfe for the horfes. 


When the turnips fail, plough the Jand into 
yard ridges, water-furrow it well, and let it lay 
for barley next year. This is excellent hufbandry, 


and greatly preferable to a wheat crop after the 
fallow. 


The beft method to preferve turnips from the 
fly is, to take one pint of new feed, and fteep it 
in water five or fix hours, then mix it with another 

pint 
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pint of new feed unfteeped, and a pint of feed of 
the year before; by this method the plants will 
come up at three different times; and as the fly 
always feizes the youngeft plants, it feldom hap- 
pens but that enough of each growth will be left 
for a crop: One pint of feed being fufficient for 
an acre, could it be properly diftributed. In 
purfuing this method, I never loft a turnip crop. 


Turnips, with chaff, and the ftraw of barley, 
oats, or peafe, are excellent food for horfes, pro= 
vided the ftraw be frefh threfhed, and given to 
them as they want it. 


Galloway Scots, four years old, or almoft any 
beafts of that age, taken into the ftraw yard in 
Ogtober, and well attended with good ftraw and 
turnips, will be fat by the April following. An 
acre of good turnips is fufficient for a beaft of forty 
ftone, fourteen pounds to the ftone. The beatts 
here alluded to are fuch as are brought to the fairs 
in tolerable condition, 


A GENTLEMAN FARMER, 
Sibton Abbey, O&. 18, 1778. 


To 
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To the Secretary of the Bath Society. 
STR, 


A I was not at the meeting, I beg of you to 
lay what follows before the Committee, 
That no deception may arife from the foregoing 
tables, it is neceffary to obferve, that the courfe 
of crops contained in the firft line of the table, 
was given me by the Rev. Mr. Howman, of Bra- 
con in Norfolk, three years fince. I formed them 
into a regular fyftem for my own ufe, which I 
follow as clofely as Ican. But experience hath 
fhewn, that it cannot be exactly purfued. Cir- 
cumftances and feafons will not permit the invari- 
able execution of the plan. Where lands are not 
good enough, and not infected with the worm, 
which kills the red clover, the farmer contents 
himfelf with the firft five crops in the table, viz. 
Turnips, barley, clover, peafe, wheat; or, inftead 
of the two latter, 


Wheat, Beans, Wheat, 
or or 
Barley, | ; Wheat, | } Oats. 


This plan is therefore given to the Society, not 
as a courfe of hufbandry, which has been invari- 
ably followed in Norfolk; but as the foundation 
on which the beft hufbandry there is built. 

The 
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The failure of the turnip crop or the lays, the 
deftruétion of peafe or beans by infects, or the 
irregularity of the weather, will, and indeed ought 
to occafion fuch variations as experience fhall con- 
vince the intelligent farmer are moft advantageous; 
but the nearer he keeps to the table, and when 
forced from it, the fooner he returns to it again, 
the better. 


Mr. Howman, who is efteemed one of the beft 
farmers in the county of Norfolk, has feen thefe 
Tables feveral times, and approved them. 


A GENTLEMAN FARMER» 
Dec. 10, 1778. 


ARTICLE 
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ArticLte LVI. 


An Effay on the Origin and Progrefs of Agri- 
culture in different Ages and Nations. 


[ By the Secretary to the Society. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


A Sthg advancement of Agriculture is at all 
times of the higheft importance to the hap- 
pinefs and profperity of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, it has very properly become the object 
to which your views as a Society have been prin- 
cipally directed. 


The earth was confidered by the antients as 
the Mother of Plenty. Hence, in the early ages 
of fuperftition and polytheifm, the firft libations 


in their feafts were offered to her; and thofe who 


in any manner diftinguifhed the arts of cultiva- 
vation were numbered among their demi-gods, 
or fecond clafs of deities. They were rewarded 
with the higheft honours while living; ftatues 
were erected to their memory, and facrifices were 
offered to them, when dead. 

But 
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But although a conduct fo extravagant proved 
that the minds of the people were grofsly enve« 
loped in the mifts of fuperftition, and an almoft 
total ignorance of the nature and attributes of a 
fupreme and firft caufe, yet it alfo forcibly indi- 
cated the high fenfe which mankind then formed 
of the great advantages arifing from the arts of 
cultivation. 


In ages of greater refinement, and more gene- 
ral knowledge, the folly of a worfhip thus grofsly 
mifapplied became fo evident, as to occafion its 
final termination; but the wifeft governments have 
always regarded Agriculture as an object of the 
firft magnitude and importance, and by various 
means encouraged and promoted it. 


With refpect to ourfelves, the value of our acres 
is the grand fource of national riches; and this 
value will ever bear an exact proportion to their 
cultivation and produce. And therefore, as Agri- 
culture is the bafis of our public wealth, and the 
happinefs of numberlefs individuals, I take the 
liberty of throwing before you a brief account of 
the origin and progrefs of this art in the different 
ages and nations, 


The 
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Theart of tilling, cultivating, and improving 
the earth, fo as to render it fruitful, claims the: 
precedency of all other arts in point: of antiquity. 
as well, as dignity, It was. man’s, original em- 
ployment in the primayal ages, of happinefs and) 
peace. 


We are told by the facred hiftorian, that Adam. 
inftructed his children in this art both by precept 
and. example; and that Cain applied himfelf to 
hufbandry, whilft Abel led the life of a fhepherd, 
feeding his flocks. . 


With refpect to the methods then ufed, or the: 
implements employed, we have no information; 
but when we confider the flow progrefs of the: 
mechanic arts, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that at 
a time when the very rudiments: of them could 
fearcely be known, thofe implements muft have 
been very few, and of the fimpleft kind. 


After the deluge had deftroyed all the works of 
men, and {wept away every veftige of human art 
(except the Ark) from the face of the earth, we 
find it was the firft care of Noah and his defcend- 
ants, to revive the knowledge and practice of 
hufbandry; and to eftablifh them as the firit 


means 
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means of obtaining happinefs and plenty in the 
various countries where they fettled. 


This art: was carried on with the greateft fim- 
plicity in thofe early ages; and it would bea 
curious f{peculation to’ trace: it through the flow 
and almoft imperceptible gradations by which it 
has been brought to its prefent ftate of perfection. 


With refpect to manures, we have little ac- 
count (except in the Bible) of any being ufed be- 
fore the eftablifhment of the Roman empire. :In 
feveral of the Prophets* we find mention is made 
of dung and dung-hills, in a manner which in- 
dicates that their ufe in fertilizing land was not 
wholly unknown. 


It is probable, that the inhabitants of thofe 
sages which immediately fucceeded the flood, knew 
not any method of reftoring fertility to an ex- 
haufted foil; and this opinion. feems warranted 
~ by their frequently changing their fituation, when 
the land they occupied failed in yielding its natu- 
ral produce. 


* See Kings vi. 25. ix. 37. Jer. viti. z. Pf Ixxxiii. 10,° Neh. 
lie 13, 14. -Ezravi.a1. Ifa. xxv.10. Lam, iv. 5; &c. 


We 


Piet? f] 
We find that Abraham, and the reft of the 


Patriarchs, had no long-continued refidence on one 
fpot. They applied themfelves to a paftoral life ; 
and when their numerous flocks and herds had ex- 
haufted the natural produce of one place, they 
removed to another; ennobling by their example 
a profeffion or employment, which afterwards, for 
feveral ages, loft its original dignity, by being 
confined to the lower claffes of the people. 


Such was the happinefs and tranquility enjoyed 
in this innocent employment, that it gave birth 
to the fineft poetical imagery, and was celebrated 
under the peculiar diftinction of the Golden Age. 


But as foon as the defcendants of Abraham were 
fettled in Paleftine, they generally became huf- 
bandmen, from the Chiefs of the tribe of Judah 
to the loweft branch of the family of Benjamin. 
High birth or rank did not at that time make any 
diftinction, for Agriculture was confidered as the 
moft honourable of all employments; witnefs the 
illuftrious examples of Gideon, Saul, and David. 


Many paffages in the Sacred Writings have a 
ftrong and beautiful analogy to the fentiments of 
the heathen poets, in delineating the happinefs 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed in thofe ages of paftoral and agricultural 
employment. 


The Chaldeans, who inhabited the country 
where agriculture had its birth, carried that valu- 
able art to a degree of excellence unkntown in 
former times. They cultivated their lands with 
great affiduity, and feem to have found ou\ fome 
means of reftoring fertility to an exhaufted foil, 
by having plentiful harvefts in fucceffion; on this 
account they were not obliged, as their ptede- 
ceffors had been, to change their fituations, in 
order to obtain a fufficiency for themfelves a\d 
their numerous flocks and herds of cattle. | 


The Egyptians, who, from the natural fertility 
of their country by the overflowing of the Nile 
raifed every year vaft quantities of corn, were { 
fenfible of the bleffings refulting from agriculture 
that they afcribed the invention of that art t 


Ofiris. | 


They alfo regarded Ifis,* their fecond deity, a 
the difcoverer of.the ufe of wheat and barley 


*TIfis difcovered the metiod of making flour from wheat ad 
barley. 
Dropor. Sic. | 


whith 
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which before. grew wild in the fields, and were 
not applied by that people to the purpofes of food. 


‘Their fuperftitious gratitude was carried fo far, 
as to worfhip thofe animals* which were employed 
in tillage; andeven to the produce of their lands, 
as leexs, onions, &c. 

% 

The divine honours paid to Bacchus in India 
werz derived fromithe fame fource, he being con- 
fidered. in that country as the inventor of planting 

-wineyards, and the other arts attendant upon 
riculture.f ) + | 


It is alfo related of the ancient Perfians, on the 
moft refpeétable authority, that their Kings laid 
afide their grandeur once every month to eat with 
hufbandmen. » This is a ftriking inftance of the 
high eftimation in which they held agriculture; 


* «© Teach the dull ox why now he breaks the clod, 


‘¢ Why now a victim, and now Egypt’s God.” 
Pork. 


+ According to Arrian and Diodorus Siculus, Bacchus firft anal 
oxen to the plough, and taught men to cultivate the land... Hevalfo 
difcovered many of the inftruments and conveniences of agriculture ; 
and for thefe fignal benefits he became, fo “much refpected, that he 
was, by univerfal confent, raifed to the rank of a deity, and received 


divine worfhip and foiemn facrifice, 
for 
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for at that time arts were practifed, among that 
people in great perfection, particularly hofe of 
weaving, needle-work, and embroidery. 


The precepts of the’ religion taught ‘by their 
ancient Magi, or Priefts, ‘included the practice 
of agriculture. The Saint among them was obliged 
to work out his falvation by purfuing all the la- 
bours of Agriculture: And it was a maxim of the 
Zendavetta, that he who fows the: ground with 
care and diligence, ; acquires a oreatér degree of 
religious merit, than he could have gained by 
repetition of ten thoufand ptayers.: | 


The Phenicians, fo well known in fcripture by 
the name of Philiftines, were alfo remarkable for 
their attention to, and fkill in Agriculture. But 
finding themfelves too much difturbed and con- 
fined by the incurfions and conquefts of the 
Ifraelites, they fpread themfelves throughout the 
greateft part of the Mediterranean iflands, and 
carried with them their knowledge in the arts of 
cultivation. 


Mago, a famous general of the Carthaginians, 
is faid to have written no lefs than twenty-eight 
books on the fubje¢t; which Columella tells us 
a. ¥ou. IT. Y were 
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were tranflated into Latin by - “re ofder of 
the opined spent | igen 


hoy ay VEU aL 
: Mi iTfVE SV 


Servius eciifitras this account, and adds, that 


when Virgil. compofed -his celebrated Georgics, 
he ued ah books as a model. 


Weare informed by the ancient writens, that 
Ceres was | born i in Sicily, where fhe firft wsathe 
the arts of tillage and. of fowing corn... Fort this 
effential feryice, fhe was, agreeable to, ithe fuper- 
{tition ; of. thofe ages, deified, and warner as 
the ooddefs of plenty. 


The truth of this is, that in the time of Ceres, 
the ifland, through her endeavours and the in- 
duftry of the people, became very fruitful in corns 
and Agriculture was there efteemed fo honourable 
an employment, that even their Kings did not, dif- 
dain to practice. i it with their own hands,* . 


But time, which at firft gave irk to arts, ie 
caufed them to be for gotten when they were re- 
moved from the place of their origin. The 
defcendants of Noah, who fettled- in Europe, 
doubtlefs carried their knowledge of Agriculture 

* Triptolemus, in particular, who was,tazght by Geres the drt of 


fowing corn. 


with 
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with them into the regions which they fucceflively 
occupied. But thofe who took poffeffion of 
Greece were fuch an uncivilized race, that they 


. fed on roots, herbs, and acorns, after the manner of 


beatts. 


Pelafgus had taught them the culture.of the 
oak, and the ufe of acorns as food, for which fer- 
vice we are told divine honours were paid him by 
the people. 


The Athenians, who were the firft people that 
acquired any tincture of politenefs, taught the ufe 
of corn to the reft of the Greeks, They alfo in- 
ftructed them how to cultivate the ground, and to 
prepare it for the reception of the feed. This art, 
we are told, was taught them by Triptolemus. 
The Greeks foon perceived that bread was more 
wholefome, and its tafte more delicate, than that 
of acorns and the wild roots of the fields; ac- 
cordingly they thanked the Gods for fuch an un- 
expected and beneficial prefent, and honoured their 


benefactor. 


As the arts of cultivation increafed, and the 
bleffings they afforded became generally experi- 
enced, the people foon preferred them to whatever 
the ravages of conqueft, and the cruel depreda- 

¥ 2 tions 
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tions of favage life, could procure. And accord- 
ingly we find, that the Athenian Kings, thinking 
it more glorious to govern a fmall ftate wifelv, 
than to aggrandize themfelves, and enlarge the 
extent of their dominions by foreign conquetts, 
withdrew their fubjects from war, and moftly 
employed them in cultivating the earth. Thus, 
by continued application, they brought Agricul- 
ture toa confiderable degree of perfection, and 
foon reduced it to an art. . 


Hefiod, who is generally thought to have been 
contemporary with Homer, was the firft we know 
_ of among the Greeks who wrote on this inte- 
refting fubje&. According to the cuftom of the 
Oriental Authors, he wrote in poetry, and embel- 
lithed his poem with luxuriant defcription and 
fublime imagery. He calls his poem " Weeks 
“< and Days,” becaufe Agriculture requires exact 
obfervations on times and feafons. 


Xenophon has alfo, in his Oeconomics, re- 
marked, that Agriculture is the nurfing mother 
of the arts. For, fays he, ‘* where Agriculture 
“< fucceeds profperoufly, there the Arts thrive; 
“© but where the earth neceffarily lies uncultivated, 
«¢ there the other arts are deftroyed.” 


The 
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The other eminent Greek writers upon Agri- 
culture were, Democritus of Abdera, Socraticus, 
Archytas, -Tarentinus, Ariftotle, and Theophraf- 
tus, from whom the art received confiderable 
improvements; as it did alfo from Hieron, Epi- 
charmus, Philometor, and Attalus.* 


The old Romans efteemed Agriculture fo ho- 
nourable an employment, that in the earlieft times 
of the Republic, when patriotifm was more than 
an empty name, the higheft praife that could be 
given a man was to fay of him, that he had well 
cultivated his fpot of ground. 


_ A judicious and learned writert has of late very 
juftly remarked, that “‘ One of the moft imme- 
«< diate effects of an agricultural life is, that it 
«« imparts a fettled difpofition, and a great degree 
‘of local attachment. The very method alfo, 
“¢ of procuring fubfiftence from the earth, renders 
‘the fpot which is the fubjeét.of cultivation 
«familiar; and a kind of natural gratitude for 
‘ the increafe, tends to endear it to the mind.” 
And that ‘‘ it appears to have been a favourite 
*« piece of policy with the Romans, founded on 


n 


“A 


* Agricult. Dictionary. 


+ Dr. Falconer, in his remarks on the influence of climate, fituation, 
way of life, &c. on the tempers and manners of mankind. P. 353. 
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“ the beft principles, to inftil a notion of local 
‘‘ attachment as early as poffible after the com- 
«“ mencement of the State.” 


~ The moft illuftrious fenators of the empire, 
in the intervals of public concerns, applied them- 
felves to this profeffion; and fuch was the fim- 
plicity of thofe ages, that they affumed no 
appearance of magnificence and {fplendor, or of 
Majefty, but when they appeared in public. At 
their return from the toils of war, the taking of 
cities, and the fubduing of hoftile nations, their 
greateft Generals were impatient till they were 
again employed in the arts of cultivation.t They 
thought it no difgrace to follow the plough, al- 
though they were at the fame time prepared to 
ferve the wants of the Republic in every depart- 
ment of the government, to attend her councils, 
or to put themfelves at the head of her victorious 
lesions. 


It muft indeed be allowed, that when the Ro- 
mans became enervated by the fatal introduction 
of Afiatic luxury, they gradually loft the noble 
fimplicity of their anceftors, and employed their 
flaves only in the feverer labours of a country life, 


+. For inftance, Regulus, Cincinnatus, and divers others. 


But 
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But though they didnot them/e/ves hold the plough, 
yet even men of confular dignity looked! upon it 
as a reward for their public fervices, ‘when they 
obtained leave to retire into the .country ;,and 
were equally refpected when overlooking their 
farms, as when feated in the clase of magifterial 
authority. « : | 


Regulus, a celebrated Roman commander, 
when in Affica; requefted of the Senate to be dif- 
miffed, left his farm might fuffer for want of 
proper cultivation in his abfence ; andthe Senate 
wrote him for anfwér, that it fhould be taken care 
of at the: public expence, while he continued to 
lead their armies. 


| The antients appear to have entertained’ a uni- 
form fenfé of the influence ah agricultural life had 
on the manners and morals of the people. Alex- 
ander built cities for the Indian nations, that they 
might employ themfelvés in’ hufbandry, and be- 
coining thereby poffefled'of property, which: natue 
rally fuggéfted a care for its’ prefervation, they 
might on that account be more cautious of offering 
injury or violence to others.* 


* Hiftory of India. 


X 4 Cicero 
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Cicero expreffes an high opinion of the good 
effeéts ‘ofan agricultural life:on the manners and 
conduét; in his work, de Seneétute <F pro L. 
Wis Amerino, | : t 


And Strabo tells us, that thofe who orabtifed 
Agriculture in India, were the moft moral and juft 
of any ranks of the people. 


Cato the Cenfor, that illuftrious Roman ge- 
neral, politician, and lawyer, after having go- 
verned extenfive provinces,, and fubdued many 
warlike nations, did not think it below his dig- 
nity to write a Treatife on Agriculture. This 
work (as we are told by Servius} he dedicated to 
his own fon; it being the firft Latin treatife writ- 
ten on this important fubject. This book has 
been handed down to us in all its purity, in the 
manner that Cato wrote/it. 

Varro compofed a treatife on the fame fubject, 
and ona more regular, plan. .This work.is em- 
bellifhed: with all the Greek, and Latin. erudition 
of that learned author, who died twenty-eight'years 
before the commencement of the Chriftian era. 


Virgil, who lived about the fame time, has 
adorned 
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adorned this fubjet with the language of. the 
Mufes, and:given it inexpreffible grace, beauty, 
majefty, and dignity, by his verfe. In his Geor-. 
gics, he has finely embellifhed the precepts and 
rules of hufbandry left by Hefiod, Varro, and 
Mago. 

Columella, who flourifhed in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, wrote twelve books on huf- 
bandry, replete with important inftruction. He 
was a native of Boetica in Spain, and had devoted 
the principal part of his time to the ftudy of 
Agriculture. 


This art received likewife great improvement 
from the two Saffernaes, Scorfa, Tremellius, and 
Tirentius. 


Palladius alfo wrote feveral treatifes on the fame 
fubject. 


From this period to that of the reign of Con- 
ftantine Poganatus, hufbandry continued in a 
declining ftate; but that wife Emperor caufed 


‘a large collection of the moft ufeful precepts re- 


lating to Agriculture to be extracted from the 
beft. writers, and publifhed them under the title 
of 
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of Geoponics. “It has been afferted, thdt hemade 
this collection with his own. hand; and. the truth 
of the affertion. is not improbable, as it.1s welk 
known, that after he had conquered the Saracensy 
and the Arabians, he not only practifed and en 
couraged, but ftudied the arts of peace, .fixing 
his principal attention on Agriculture, as their 
beft foundation. 

But after the death of Conftantine, the increa 
fing attention of the people to:commerce,. and the 
yenorance'and ¢grofs fuperftition of the ages which 
fucceeded, feems to have rendered Agriculture 
an almoft neglected fcience. We find no veftiges 
of any thing tolerably written on the fubject.. No 
new attempts were made .to’ revive it, or to im- 
prove it, till the year 1478, when Crefcenzio 
publifhed an excellent performance on the fubject 
at Florence. This touzed the lumbering atten- 
tion of his countrymen, feveral of whom fooa 
followed his example. Among thefe, Tatti, Stef- 
fano Auguftino Gallo, Sanfovino, Lauro, and 
Tarello, deferve particular notice. } 


‘But to return to our own country.—Weare very 
much in the dark with refpect to the ftateand'prot 
erefs-of Agriculture in Great-Britain previous to 

the 
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the fourteenth century. That it was pretty gene- 
rally practifed, efpecially in the eaftern, fouth, and 
midland parts ‘of England, is certain; but of the 
miode, andthe fuccefs, we are left almoft totally 
ignorant. <In ‘the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, it feems to have been cultivated 
as a fcience, and received very great improve- 
mient. | at notiely . 


At this time our countryman, Fitzherbert, 
Judge of the Common-Pleas, fhone forth with 
diftinguifhed eminence in ‘the practical parts of 
hufbandry. He appears to have been the firft 
Enelifhman who ftudied the nature of foils, and 
the laws of vegetation, with philofophical atten: 
tion. On thefe he formed a theory confirmed by 
experiments, and rendered the ftudy pleafing as 
well as profitable, by realizing the principles of 
the antients, to the honour and advantage of his 
country. Accordingly, he publifhed two trea- 
tifes on this fubject; the firft, intitled “ The Book 
of Hujfbandry,” appeared 1534; and the fecond, 
called * The Book of Surveying and Improvements,” 


in 1539. 


Thefe books, being written at a time when 
philofophy and fcience were but juft emerging 
from 
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from that gloom) m which they had long been 
buried, were doubtlefs replete with many errors ; 
but they contained the rudiments of true know- 
ledge, and.revived the ftudy and love of an art, 
the advantages of which were obvious to men of 
the leaft reflection. We therefore find that Fitz- 
herbert’s books on Agriculture foon raifed a fpirit 
of emulation in his countrymen, and many trea- 
tifes of the fame kind fucceffively appeared, which 
time has however deprived us of, or at leaft they 
are become fo very fcarce as only to be found in 
the libraries of the curious. 


About the year 1600, France made fome con- 
fiderable efforts to revive the arts of hufbandry, 
as appears from feveral large works, particularly, 
Les Moyens de devenir Riche; and the Cofmopolite, 
by Bernard de Paliffy, a poor porter, who feems to 
have been placed by fortune in a ftation for which 
nature never intended him; Le Theatre d’ Agricul- 
ture, by Deferres; and L’ Agriculture et Maifon 
Ruftique, by Mefirs. Etienne, Liebault, &c. 


Nearly in the fame period, the praice of huf- 
bandry became more prevalent among this peo- 
ple and the Flemings than the publifhing of docks 
on the fubject. Their intention feemed to be that 
; of 
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of carrying on a private lucrative employment, 
without inftructing their neighbours. Whoever 
therefore became defirous of copying their method 
of Agriculture, was obliged to vifit that. country, 
and make his own remarks on their practice, 
The principal idea they had of hufbandry was, 
by keeping the lands clean and in fine tilth, to 
make a farm refemble a garden as nearly as pof- 
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Such an excellent printiple, ‘at firft fetting out, 
ied them of courfe to undertake the culture of 
Small farms only, whick they kept free from weeds, 
continually turning the ground, and manuring it 
plentifully and judicioufly. When they had by 
this method brought the foil to a proper degree of 
cleanlinefs, health, and fweetnefs, they chiefly cul- 
tivated the more delicate graffes, as the fureft 
means of obtaining a certain profit upon afmall 
eftate, without the expence of keeping many 
draught horfes and fervants. A few years expe- 
rience was fufficient to convince them, that ‘ten 
acres of the veft vegetables for feeding cattle, pro- 
perly cultivated, would maintain a larger ftock of 
grazing animals, than forty acres of common farm 
grafs on land badly cultivated. They alfo found, 
that 
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that the beft vegetables for this purpofe were 
lucerne, faintfoin, trefoil of moft kinds, fweet 
fenugreek, buck and cow wheat, field turnips, 
and. fpurrey.* 


The grand political fecret of their hufbandry, 
therefore, confifted in letting farms on improve- 
ment, They are faid alfo to have difcovered 
nine forts of manure, but what they a// were, we 
are not particularly informed. We find however, 
that marle was one of them, the ufe and virtues of 
which appear alfo to have been well known in this 
kingdom two hundred years ago,} although it was 
afterwards much neglected... They were the firft 
people among the moderns, who ploughed. in 
green crops for the fake of fertilizing the foil; and 
who, confined..their fheep. at night in’ large fheds 
built on purpofe, the: floors of which were covered 
with fand or virgin earth, &c. which the fhepherd 
carted, away each morning to the compoft dunghill. 


— Let us now return to England. | During the 
reien of Charles the firft, our fatal domeftic dif- 
fentions and wars reverfed the true order of things, 
changing our ploughs and pruning hooks. inte 
martial weapons. But in the general revolution 


* Agricult. Dictionary. ‘+ See Fitzherbert and Twlfer. ¢ 
Oo 
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of affairs; which took place on the death of that 
unfortunate Monarch, artful and avaricious men 
crept into the confifcated eftates of fuch of the 
nobility and gentry as had fteadily adhered to the 
royal caufe ; and as many of thefe zew incroathers 
had rifen from the plough, they. returned’ with 
pleafure to: their old occupations, being chiefly 
animated with the love of gain. About this time, 
Tufler, Platt; Platres, Hartlib, Blythe, and fome 
others; feized this favourable: opportunity of en= 
couraging the difpofition of the common people, 
by writings, which have been equalled a few in 
later times. - , 


This revival. of the art of hufbandry received 
confiderable encouragement from Cromwell him; 


felf. 


Sit Hugh Platt was one of i moth} ingenious 
hufbandmen of the age in which he lived; yet fo 
great was his modefty, that all his works, except 
his Paradife of Flora, feem to be pofthumous. 
He held a correfpondence with moft of the lovers 
and patrons of Agriculture and Gardening in 
England; and fuch was the juftice and modefty 
of his temper, that he always named the author 
of every difcovery communicated to him, Per- 

haps 
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haps no man im any age difcovered; or. at leaft 
brought into ufe, fo many new, kinds of manure. 
This will be evident.to thofe who read-his-ac- 
count of the compoft and. covered |dung-hills, 
and his judicious obfervations onthe fertilizing 
qualities lodged in falt, ftreet-dirt, and the /udlage 
of ftreets in great cities, clay, fuller’s+earth, moor- 
ifh earths, dung-hiils made in layers, fern, hair, 
calcination of all vegetables, malt-duft, willow 
tree earth, foaper’s athes, urine, marle, and broken 
pilchards. 


Gabriel Plattes may be faid to have been an 
original genius in hufbandry. He began his ob- 
fervations at an earlier period, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and continued them down to 
the Commonwealth. But notwithftanding the 
great merit of this writer, and the effential fer- 
vice he had rendered his country by his writings, 
the public ungratefully fuffered him to ftarve and 
perifh in the ftreets of London; nor had he a thire 
on his back when he died. 


Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated writer on Agri- 
culture in the laft century, was highly efteemed 
and beloved by Milton, and other great men of 

his 
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his time. In the preface to the work entitled Ais 
Legacy,* he laments that no public director of huf- 
bandry was eftablifhed in England by authority ; 
and that we had not adopted the Flemifh method 
of letting farms upon improvement. | 


This remark of Hartlib’s procured him a-pen- 
fion of rool. a year from Cromwell; and the 
writer afterwards, the better to fulfil the inten- 
tion of his benefaétor, procured Dr. Beatti’s 
excellent annotation on the Legacy, with othet 
valuable papers from his numerous correfpondents. 


The time in which Hartlib flourifhed feems to 
have been an zra when the Englifh hufbandry rofe 
to great perfection, compared with that of former 
ages; for the preceding wars had impoverifhed 
the country gentlemen, and of courfe rhade them 
induftrious. They found the cultivation of their 
own lands to be the moft profitable ftation they 


* Tt mult be here obferved, that the famous work attributed to 
Hartlib, and called Ais Legacy, was not written by him. It was 
only drawn up at his requeft by one R. Childs, and after under 
going Hartlib’s correstion and revifal, was publifhed by him. It 
coniifts of a general an{fwer to this queftion ; ‘* What are the a@tual 
« defeéts and omiffions, and what the poffible improvements, in En- 
“ ¢lith hufbandry >” 
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could; fill; But this wife turn. was -not of long 
continuance. . At the Reftoration, they generally 
became, infeéted with that intoxication and love 
of pleafure which fucceeded., All their induftry 
and knowledge were exchanged for negleét and 
diffipation ; and hufbandry defcended almoft en- 
tirely into the hands of common farmers. 


Inthat age of unreftrained indulgence, when vice 
and folly were purfued to the exclufion of almoft 
every thing ferious and truly interefting ; Evelyn 
was the firft writer who infpired his countrymen 
with a defire of reviving the ftudy of Agriculture : 
He was followed by the famous Jethro Tull. And 
their joint labours opened a new and extenfive 
{phere for the minds of mankind to range in. 


Evelyn, by his admirable Treatifes on earth 
and on planting, and Tull, by fhewing the fupe- 
rior advantages of the drill-hufbandry, excited 
numbers to bring their theory to the teft of fair 
experiment; and the fuccefs that attended it, 
proved the rectitude of their general principles, 
and the folidity of their reafoning. 


__ Many valuable and capital improvements have, 
fince that period, been made in Englith hufbandry : 
| And 
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And thefe great men. have been fucceeded by a 
variety of writers, many of whom have done ef- 
fential fervice, by enlightening the minds of their 
countrymen, and exciting them to emulation. 


About the middle of the laft century, Ireland 
began to make a confiderable figure in the art of 
hufbandry. It muft, indeed, be confeffed, that 
the Irifh had very ftrong prejudices in favour of 
a wretched method of Agriculture, till Blythe 
opened their eyes by his excellent writings. Since 
that time, a fpirit of improvement has more or 
lefs been promoted, and in many inftances car- 
ried on with great zeal, by the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, of that kingdom. 


In proof of this, it will be fufficient to obferve, 
that the tranfactions of the Dublin Society for 
encouraging hufbandry are now cited by. all fo-. 
reigners, in their Memoirs relating to that fub- 
ject. And the obfervations of that difcerning and 
judicious writer, Arthur Young, efq; in -his late 
Tour through that kingdom, fhew, that in many 
refpects improvements there. have. of late years 
made a progrefs nearly as rapid as in England. 


After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, moft of the 
nations of Europe, by a fort of tacit confenr, 
Z.2 applied 
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applied themfelves to the ftudy of Agriculture, 

. e 4 
and continued to do fo, more or lefs, amidft the 
univerfal confufion that fucceeded. 


The French found by repeated experience, that 
they could never maintain a long war, or procure 
a tolerable peace, unlefs they could raife corn 
enough to fupport themfelves ia fuch a manner 
as not to be obliged to harfh terms on the one 
hand, or to perifh by famine on the other. This 
occafioned the King to give public encourage~ 
ment to Agriculture, and even to be prefent at 
the making of feveral experiments. The great, 
and the rich of various ranks and ftations, fol- 
lowed his example; and even the ladies were 
candidates for a fhare of fame in this public-fpi- 
rited and commendable undertaking, 


During the hurry and diftreffes of France in the 
war of 1756, confiderable attention was paid to 
Agriculture. They felt the effects, and faw the 
neceflity of promoting it. Prize queftions were 
annually propofed in their rural academies, par- 
ticularly thofe of Lyons and Bourdeaux; and 
many judicious alterations were made by the So- 
ciety for improving Agriculture in Brittany. 


Since the conclufion of that war in 4760, mat- 
ters have been carried on there with great vigour. - 


The 
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The Univerfity of Amiens made various propofals 
for the advancement of Hufbandry ; and the Mar- 
quis de Tourbilly (a writer who proceeded chiefly 
on experience) had the principal direction of a 
Georgical Society eftablifhed at Tours. 


The Society at Rouen, alfo, deferves notice; 
nor have the King and his Minifters thought it 
unworthy their attention. There are at prefent 
_about fifteen Societies exifting in France, efta- 
blifhed byRoyal approbation, for the promoting of 
Agriculture ; and thefe have twenty co-operating 
Societies belonging to them. 


About this time vigorous exertions began to be 
made in Ruffia to introduce the moft approved 
fyftem of Hufbandry which had taken place in 
other parts of Europe. The prefent illuftrious 
Emprefs of that vaft and rifing empire has fent fe- 
veral Gentlemen* into England and other nations, 
to ftudy Agriculture, and is giving it all poffible 
encouragement in her own dominions. 


The Art of Agriculture has alfo been for near 
thirty years publicly taught in the Swedifh, Da- 


* M. John Komove, of Peterfburgh, one of thefe Gentlemen, is 


an honorary Member of the Bath Society. , 
nifh, 
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nifh, and German Univerfities, where the Profef- 
fors may render effectual fervice to their refpective 
countries, if they underftand the practical, as well 
as the fpeculative part, and can converfe with as 
much advantage with the Farmer as with Virgil 
and Columella. 


Even Italy (funk as it is in luxury and the 
enervating arts of pleafure) has not been totally 
inactive. The Neapolitans of this age have conde- 
fcended to recur to the firft rudiments of revived 
hufbandry, and begun to ftudy anew the Agricul- 
tural Syftem of Crefcenzio, firft publifhed in 1478. 


The people of Bergamo have purfued the fame 
plan, and given a new edition of the Ricordo @’ 
_ Agriculturz de Tarello, firft publifhed in 1577. 


The Dutchy of Tufcany have to their honour 
imbibed the fame fpirit for improvement. <A 
private Gentleman, above forty years fince, left 
his whole fortune to endow an Academy of Agri- 
culture. The firft Ecclefiaftic in the Dutchy is 
prefident of this fociety, and many of the chief 
nobility are members. 


Animated with a defire that the people under 
his government fhould excel in the art of hufban- 
ary, 
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dry, his Sardinian Majefty has alfo fent perfons 
to learn the different modes of practice in foreign 
countries; and made fome fpirited attempts to 
eftablith a better method of Agriculture among 
his fubjects. 


In Poland, where a natural fertility of foil feems 
to difpenfe with the neceffity of calling in the aid 
of improvements, M. De Bielufki, Grand Marfhal 
of the Crown, has made many fuccefsful attempts 
to introduce the new hufbandry among his coun- 
trymen; and procured the beft inftruments for 
that purpofe from France, England, and other 
parts of Europe. 


The Hollanders are the only people now in Eu- 
rope who feem to look upon Agriculture with in- 
difference. Except the fingle collateral inftance 
of draining their fens and moraffes, they have 
{carcely paid any attention to it; and even ‘this 
feems to have proceeded more from the motive of 
felf-prefervation than any love of, or difpofition to 
hufbandry. 


In the year 1759, a few ingenious and public- 
fpirited men at Berne in Switzerland eftablifhed a 
Society for the advancement of Agriculture and 

rural 
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rural ceconomics. In that fociety were many men 
of great weight in the republic, and moft of them 
perfons of atrue:caft for making improvements in 
hufbandry, being enabled to join the practice with 
the theory. 


Nor muft we here omit to mention, that the 
juftly celebrated Linnzus and his difciples have 
performed great things in the North of Europe, 
particularly in difcovering new kinds of profitable 
and well-tafted food for cattle. 


About the fame time, Sweden largely aug- 
mented a commerce that had long been confined 
within narrow bounds; and with a fpirit worthy 
of general imitation, beftowed fuccefsful labours 
on a foil which had before been looked upon as 
cold, barren, and incapable of melioration. Of 
this the Stockholm Memoirs will be a lafting 
Monument. 


Denmark, and many of the courts in Germany, 
followed the fame example: Woollen manufac- 
tures were encouraged, and his Danifh Majefty fent 
three perfons into Arabia Felix to make remarks, 
and bring over fuch plants and trees as would be 
ufeful in hufbandry, building, and rural affairs. 

The 
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The Dutchy of Wirtemburgh alfo, a country 
by no means unfertile, but even friendly to corn 
and pafturage, has contributed its affiftance to- 
wards the improvement of Agriculture, having 
more than thirty years fince publifhed fourteen 
ceconomical relations at Stutgard. 


Nor mutt we forget the very affiduous attention 
of the learned in Liepfie and Hanover to this great 
art of fupporting and rendering mankind happy, 
wealthy, and powerful. During the rage and de- 
vaftation of a long war they cultivated the arts of 
peace; witnefs the Yournal d’ Agriculture printed 
at Liepfie, and the Kecueils d’ Hanover printed in 
that city. 


Even Spain, conftitutionally and habitually 
inactive on fuch occafions, in fpite of all their na- 
tural indolence, and the prejudices of bigotry, in- 
vited Linnzus, with the offer of a large penfion, 
to fuperintend a college founded for the purpofe 
of making new enquiries into the Hiftory of Na- 
ture, and the Art of Agriculture, 


But, without any improper partiality to our own 
country, we are fully juftified in afferting, that 
England alone exceeds all modern nations in 

Hufbandry. 
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Hufbandry.* To the natural genius of the people 
have been added the theory and practice’ of all 
Nations in ancient and modern times. ‘This accu- 
mulated'mafs of knowledge has been arranged, 
divided, and fubdivided ; and after paffing the teft 
of practical experiments, the effential and moft 
valuable parts of it have been preferved and am- 
ply diffufed in the works of a few excellent writers 
on the fubjec&t. And from the fpirit which for the: 
laft twenty years has animated many of our Nobi- 
lity and gentry, to become the Liberal Patrons of 
improvement, there is reafon to hope that this 
moft ufeful of arts will, in a few years, be carried 
to a greater pitch of perfection than it has ever yet 
attained in any age or country. 


The 


* Mr. Young, in comparing the Linen Manufacture in Ireland 
with the manufactures of this kingdom, makes the following obfer- 
wations :—‘* The manufacture of the fingle city of Norwich (fays he) 
¢¢ amounts to near as much as the whole linen export of Ivelahd, 
# yet very far is that from being the whole exported produce of a 
«¢ province! It is not that of a fingle county; for Norfolk, befides 
« feeding that city, Yarmouth and Lynn, two of the greateft ports 
«* in England, and a variety of other towns, exports, I believe, more 
*¢ corn than any other county in the kingdom; and whoever is ac- 
* quainted withthe fupply of the London markets knows, that there 
* are thoufands of black cattle fattened every year on Norfolk tur- 
« nips, and fent to Smithfield. What a fpectacle is this! The 
¢¢ agriculture in the world the moft produétive of wealth by expor- 
* tation, around one of the greateft manufactures in Europe.” 


Tour through Ireland, part 2, p. 129. 
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The very refpectable Societies which have been 
eftablifhed on the moft liberal plans, in London, 
Norfolk, and divers other parts of this nation, 
have made fpirited exertions for the advancement 
of Agriculture. They have already done much, 
and there is reafon to expect, that the opportunity 
and affiftance which the reftoration of peace 
affords, will enable them to do much more of 
what remains to be accomplifhed. 


And here it is not eafy to refift the impulfe I 
feel of exprefling a wifh that the feveral Provin- 
cial Societies. in this kingdom were, like thofe of 
fome other countries, diftinguifhed and encouraged 
by a portion of Royal munificence.* This would 
reflect additional luftre even on Majefty, and 
animate individuals liberally to fupport thefe 
inftitutions, which reflect the higheft honour on 
a ftate, and tend to promote the intereft and hap- 
pinefs of every clafs of its inhabitants, 


* The Society particularly recommend ¢his hint to fuch of their 
Readers as are Members of the Legiflature; as fome public encou- 
ragement of this kind to Provincial Societies would be confiftent with 
the wifeft policy, and is greatly to be withed by every lover of his 
country. This, if once obtained, would influence numbers to join 
fuch Societies, and thereby render their finances equal to more liberal 
exertions for the accomplifhment of a fyftem of general improves 
ment in Agriculture, 

But 
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But it is not to the exertions of public focieties, 
excellent and honourable as they are, that a// our 
modern improvements in Agriculture owe their 
origin. A confiderable number of valuable books 
have within the laft thirty years been publifhed om 
the fubjeét; in confequence of which the know- 
ledge of improvements made in this and other 
nations have been amply fpread, which might 
otherwife have remained confined to a fingle 
county, or even a ftill fmaller diftri&t. Among 
thefe, the works of Lord Kaimes, Mr. Young, 
Stillingfleet, Dr. Hunter, Ellis, Randal, Lifle, 
Clarke, Marfhal, Mortimer, Varley, Baker, Harte, 
Duhaine}, Bradley, De Turbilly, Kent, Mills, and 
others, have greatly tended to enlighten the un- 
derftandings of fuch as read them, and to remove 
the deeply-rooted prejudices in favour of ancient 
modes of practice which farmers in general are 
too apt to entertain.* In mentioning thefe, your 
own Publication of Sele& Papers muft not be 
forgotten ;—a publication which, if continued on 
the fame judicious plan with what has already ap- 
peared, will tend in an eminent degree to accom- 
plith that purpofe which gave.exiftence to your 
difinterefted and laudable inftitution. 


* The Mufeum Rutticum, the Farmer's Diftionary, and the 
Farmer’s Magazine, may not perhaps be impreperly mentioned ;—— 
each containing detached pieces of acknowlcdged merit. 


Fvery 
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Every individual who withes the profperity and 
happinefs of this country, reveres your {pirited 
exertions to promote thefe valuable purpofes. 
And I flatter myfelf the intelligent and liberal- 
minded, who are not at prefent its patrons, will 
be induced, from the fame motives of public fpi- 
rit, to give it the fanction of their approbation, 
not only in praifes which coft nothing, but in con 
tributing to its fupport and enlargement. 


. Tam confcious that the imperfect fketch ‘here 
given of the progrefs, fucceflive improvements, 
and prefent ftate of Agriculture, is by no’means 
fo worthy of your attention as I could, with; or as 
it ought to have been. But as it may poffibly 
excite fome abler pen to refume the fubjeét, E 
fubmit it entirely to your difpofal; and have thé 
honour to fubfcribe myfelf, 


Gentlemen, 


Your’s moft refpectfully, 


“EDMUND RACK, 
Bath, May 20, 1783. 


ARTICLE 
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Articte LVU. 
On Planting barren Lands with Wood. 
[Bya Céhefpondent Member. } 
GENTLEMEN, 


MONG all the improvements ‘which a lover 
of his country would naturally with to fee 
take place, there are none which feems to want, 
or to merit encouragement, more than that of 
planting barren foils and wafte lands with wood. 
One principal caufe of this improvement having 
made a flower progrefs than many others is, that 
the firft expence is confiderable, and the profits, 
although certain in the end, are remote; and 
therefore I have for feveral years wifhed to fee 
your premiums increafed on this article. 


As I have made confiderable plantations in my 
time, and always found the future profits, as well 
as the prefent pleafure attending it, to exceed my 
expectations, I do not offer my advice on an un- 
certain theory, but kwow what I take the liberty 
of recommending to you. 


‘There are three kinds of Jand ufually termed 
barren; and with refpect to almoft every purpofe 
but 
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but that of planting, they are, and muft remain 
fo, unlefs an expence, greater than moft people 
chufe to be at, be fubmitted to in MBP ROVIG) them. 

The firft kind is mere fand. This foil, unlefs 
there is clay or marle at a few feet depth under 
it, (as is the cafe in the Weft part. of Norfolk, 
about Thetford and Brandon) will pay better by 
being planted with Scotch Firs and Larches than 
any thing elfe; efpecially, if in making the plan- 
tations, a little clay or marle be mixed with the 
fand in the holes where each tree is planted; and 
this may be done at a {mall expence. 


Thefe trees will grow here very well. 1 know 
feveral large plantations, where the foil has been 
fo perfectly fandy, that there was not grafs enough 
to keep one fheep on an acre, and yet after being 
planted twenty years, there have been two thou- 
{and trees on an acre, worth at the loweft eftimate 
one. fhilling each as they ftood, A few acres of 
fuch land thus planted would be a pretty fortune 
for the younger branch of a family. 

The fecond kind is boggy or wet moors, which 
are fometimes fo fituated as not to be drained 
without too great an expence, Wherever this is 

the 
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the cafe, fuch foils may be planted to great ad- 
vantage, as Mr. Fletcher in his letter on this 
fubjeét, printed in your firft volume, has juftly 
remark’d. Ath for potes or copfing, will thrive 
here beyond expectation; and alders, with feveral 
fpecies of the fallow tribe, will grow rapidly, and 
in twenty years after planting pay a profit of three 
pounds per acre per annum, for the whole time. 
The expence attending it is confined almoft wholly 
to the firft five or fix years; for after that time 
little more is required than to keep up the fences, 
and the profit is certain. 


The third foil on which planting anfwers better 
than any thing elfe, is barren rocky hills, which 
cannot be ploughed on account of the ftones lying 
level with the furface, or growing above it. In 
fuch places there are numerous little clefts or 
fiffures in the rocks, filled with veins of earth to 
a confiderable depth, which the roots of trees will 
follow and find fufficient nourifhment in. Many 
inftances of this may be found in the counties of 
Somerfet, Gloucefter, and Dorfet, where the wil- 
dom of our forefathers induced them to try the 
experiment. On the North flope of Mendip hills 
in particular, (a fituation as unfavourable as moft, 
@n account of its being a bed of rocks expofed to 

the 
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the bleak North and Eaft winds) we fee beautiful 
woods of large extent hanging over the parifhes 
of Compton-Martin, Ubley, Blagdon, Hutton, 
and Churchill. In thefe woods, although the 
timber is not large, the growth of the pollard 
trees and copfe wood mutt every twelve years bring 
in confiderable fums to the owners, although the 
land for any other purpofe would not be worth 
one fhilling an acre, 


In planting barren mountainous fituations, full 
ef tone, no particular directions can be given as 
to the number of trees per acre, for you muft 
follow the veins of earth where they are deepett ; 
but in general plant as thick as you can, for this 
will beft prevent the bad effects of tempeftuous 
winds, by the interior parts being fheltered from 
them. 


In thefe fituations intermix Scotch Firs, which 
will fecure lefs hardy trees from the fury of the 
winds, efpecially if a double row of them form 
the boundary. As the furfaces of fuch places are 
moftly craggy and uneven, be careful to plant 
your treesin the little hollows, for two reafons; 
Jirft, becaufe there is moft earth and moifture; 
and /econdly, becaufe in thefe cavities the plants 

Vor. Il. Aa will, 
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will, while young, be moft fheltered from the 
winds. Fear not to plant too thick, for as the 
plants increafe in fize and hardinefs, you may thin 
them at pleafure, and the wood will pay for the ~ 
labour. Z 


Your young plants fhould be raifed in a fitua- 
tion as fimilar as poffible to that where you intend 
they fhould continue; for if they are tranfplanted 
out of a rich warm nurfery, it would prove their 
deftruétion. As there is feldom fufficient depth 
of foil among the rocks to receive long tap-roots, 
the plants which naturally have them fhould be 
cut off when they are firft taken from. the feed- 
beds and planted in the nurfery. By treating 
them in this manner, although their vigour will be 
checked for the firft year or two, until they have 
fent forth 4 number of lateral roots, they will re- 


cover their ftrength, and prove equally thrifty 
with others. 


‘Thefe plantations may be made with beech, 
birch, oak, afh, fycamore, and black poplar; 
always obferving to place the tendereft trees in 
the leaik expofed fituations, where they are thel- 
tered from North and Eaft winds. In places 
Where the foil is very thin, raife little hillocks 

about 
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about the young plants, which will greatly en- 
courage their growth. 


In fuch bleak fituations, plant as late in the 
{pring as you can with fafety. April is a month 
in which it may be expected the moft ftormy 
weather is over, and all the kinds of trees I have 
mentioned may fafely be replanted at that time.’ 
But your nurfery fhould always be near the fpot 
you intend to plant, or elfe the roots of your 
young trees will get dry, and their buds be rubbed 
off in carriage. 


During the firft three months after planting, 
they fhould frequently be examined, and the earth 
made faft about their roots, otherwife they will 
be loofened by the winds; but after that time 
they will have put forth new roots fufficient to 
hold them fecurely. é 


The upright Englifh elm, and the wich elm, 
may alfo be properly introduced in thefe fitua- 
_ tions, for they are hardy trees, and, when once 
rooted; grow well on rocky foils. The timber of 
the latter is very valuable for naves of carriage 
wheels, and boring for water-pipes. 


Aa2 If 
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If oaks, chefnuts, or beech, or indeed any other 
tree that fheds its leaves in winter, grow crooked, 
make incifions with the point of a knife from top 
to bottom in the hollow part. This will occafion 
the tree to increafe in bulk more in thofe parts 
than in any other; and by this fimple eafy method, 
I have known many a crooked tree grow ftrait 
and handfome. 


I fhall be happy if thefe few obfervations may 
in any degree prove ufeful, or tend to encourage 
planting in your counties, 


I am, your’s, &c. 
Somerfet. R. E. 


Articre LVHI. 


Defeription of the Model of a Norfolk Plough, 
fent to the Society by Mr. Bofwell. 


[Illuftrated with an accurate Engraving. ] 


SHA Piddletown, Dec. 4, 1779. 


HE model of the Norfolk Plough, which I 
now fend agreeable to the requeft of the 
Society, is complete ona fcale of three inches to 
a foot. 
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a foot. As an explanation of its various parts 
may be neceffary, I flatter myfelf the: following 
obfervations will not be deemed impertinent. 


EXPLANATION. 


A the tail. Bthe beam. C the head. 

D the wood fpindle. E the iron fpindle. 

F the wood mould-board fitted to the iron plat, or turn 
furrow. | 

G the iron turn furrow: This part is generally caft to 
its proper fhape. 

H the fhare, with a focket to fit on the head, by which 
means it is eafily taken off to be repaired. 

I the fide iron. K the heeliron. L the ground raife. 
Thefe three are often made of caft-iron. 

M a pin to keep the mould-board at a proper diftance. 

N the coulter, 

OOOO00OO O eight iron pieces to ftrengthen the 
joints, and thofe parts where the greateft power or fric- 
tion is applied. P a ftaple in the tail, through which the 
plough-line pafles. Q the beam-ring and breaft-iron, 

R the breaft. S the pillar. T the ftandards. 

V W pillar-pins and chains. U U ftandard-pins and 
chains. W beam-pins and chain, X the beam-ring and 
breaft-iron pin and chain, Y the gate. Z theheart and links. 

A B the beam nail. AC, AC, two holes in the ftand 
ard-head through which the plough-line paffes. 

S the horfe-tree, or bodkin, fixed by the clafp (2) to 
the heart (Z) onthe gate Y. 3 3 two clafps on each end 
of the horfe-tree (S) to which the hamble-trees, or weas, 


Aa 3 (4 4) are 
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(4 4) are fixed, on each of whicharetwo clafps ( 555 gyi to 
receive the horfes traces. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Firft; The holes in the ftandard (TT) are to raife or 
lower the pillar S by means of the ftandard-pins (UU) 
which is one way of fetting the plough deeper or fhal- 
lower in the land; but when once fitted to a proper fize, 
it is feldom altered by this part, unlefs very deep water- 
furrows are to be drawn, or the fhare is much worn. —— 
Yor the fame ufe are the different holes in the breaft- 


iron Q, 


2dly; ‘The holes in the pillar S, are for the villar- -pins 
VV, to alter the dire€tion of the beam of the plough, 
either to the furrow or land, according as the furrows 
want to be thrown-either flat or round. ‘The fame ufe is 
made of the notches in the gate Y. 


3d¢ly; The holes in the beam (B) by which the beam- 
ring and breaft-iron (Q_) are fixed to the beam by the 
beam-nail (A B) and alfo by the beam-pin and chain, (W) 
which is fixed to the top of the ftandards in the centre, 
thefe unite the plough and breaft-work together. By thefe 
holes the plough is regulated, and fo nice are the ploughmen ~ 
in Norfolk in ploughing to a proper depth where there are 
little inequalities in the land, and upon fuch juft mecha- 
nical principles is it conftruéted, that a quarter of an inch 
alteration in the beam-nail and beam-pin will be perceived 
in the going of the plough. either deeper or fhallower. 
‘This will {carcely be credited, but I affert it upon my own 

knowledge. 
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knowledge. The breaft-pin drawn up half its length, 
and the beam-nail turned upon its oppofite quarter, fre- 
quently in ploughing a fallow, is enough to fink the plough 
perceptibly. By thefe means, one of thefe ploughs will 
plough almoft to any depth, or barely kim the furface. 


4thly; The coulter N, when fet properly, the point 
fhould be about three inches from the fhare, and in fuch 
a direction, that a line ftrained from the hinder part of the 
fide-iron to the point of the coulter, fhould juft free the 
fide of the fhare. This is the rule the ploughmen fet it by. 


5thly; The plough-line paffes from the outfide ring 
of the bit of the halter of the one horfe, through a ring in 
the heams, and through the hole A C in the ftandard, and 
through the ftaple P in the tail of the plough, and up again 
through the other hole A C, through a ring in the heam 
to the ring in the bit of the outfide of the halter on the 
other horfe. A coupling-line is fixed from the infide ring 
of the halter of one horfe to the infide ring of the other 
horfe’s halter; by this means the ploughman, pulling the 
line on either fide of the tail of the plough, readily guides 
the horfes which way he pleafes. 


6thly; The horfes’ traces fhould be fo fhort as barely to 
clear their hocks when in their work; in faét, the horfes 
fhould be brought back as near as poffible to the point of 
draught. 


7thly; The plough when well conftructed fhould, when 
ftanding in its work, reft only upon the hind part of the 
\ head 
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head (C) and the edge of the fhare H; in other words, it 
fhould have the leaft poflible friction, 


8thly; Complex as this plough may appear to be, the 
various methods of altering it are fo fimple, that every 
cominon ploughman knows how to do it readily. 


othly; The fuperior advantages of the Norfolk plough 
over every other fort that I have feen (except thofe con- 
ftruGted on the fame principles, though varied in their 
form) are many. A few I will mention, that gentlemen, 
may be better able to judge of its fuperior utility. 


Firft; It goes with only two horfes without a plough- 
boy. This, probably, will be matter of furprize, but | 
aver it, that two good able horfes with one of thefe ploughs 
will break up the ftrongeft (level) land I ever faw in So- 
merfetfhire, and at a proper feafon will plough nearly an 
acre ina day. Ihave myfelf been witnefs to land being 
broken up whofe furface would make bricks, and fo hard 
that near an hundred weight has been put in the chamber 
of the plough, (the opening between the mould-board and 
beam) and yet only two horfes have been ufed, and more 
than half an acre was ploughed in a day. 


Another advantage is, having but one handle, which 
the man holds in his left hand; he carries his whip in the 
other, and when neceflary takes the plough-line in it, and 
directs his horfes to right or left as he choofes, 


A third advantage is, having but one handle, he, by 
ftopping his horfes, and ftepping one ftep forwards, can, 
in 
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in half a minute, take up or let down (raife or fink) his 
plough in any direction he finds neceflary. This a good 
ploughman will do in Jand that is very uneven, two or 
three times in a furrow. 


A fourth advantage is, having but two horfes, and thofe 
going a-breaft, he can always fee between them, and by 
that means draws out his work as ftrait as a line can be 
ftretched, and makes his furrows as true and exact as it is 
poffible to be conceived, 


Many other advantages could be pointed out, but I have 
already trefpaffed on your patience; and to draw compari- 
fons with the plough commonly ufed in the Weft of Eng- 
Jand, might to many gentlemen appear invidious. But left 
T lead any into error, permit me to add, that the Norfolk 
plough is not calculated for ftony or very hilly land; nor 
will it break paiture land properly to fow on one earth. 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


Mr. Rack. GEORGE BOSWELL. 


ARTICLE LIX, 
An account of the Succefs of a late planted Crop 
of Potatoes. 
GENTLEMEN, 
N the month of June 1782, a gentleman near 
Bath planted three acres and half of land with 


potatoes of the long kidney-fhaped white kind 
from 
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from Ireland. The foil was alightifh loam, and 
being virgin earth, no manure of any kind was 
ufed. The ground was dug about eight or nine 
inches deep, and the feed potatoes cut into fets, 
and planted about a foot or fourteen inches apart, 
in holes made with dibbles. | Notwithftanding 
the late time of planting, they grew very well, 
and produced, when taken up in October, three 
hundred and eighty facks of four bufhels each fack, 
or nearly four hundred and forty bufhels per acre. 
None of them were very fmall, and few very 
large; but moftly of a good full middling fize, fit: 
either for the table or planting. Nota plant in 
this crop was curled, or infected with any difeafe. 


Tam, &c. 


Bath, May 1, 1783. T. B. 


fN. B. Favourable as the above crop may appear to the Jate 
planting of potatoes, we wifh not to recommend that praétice. In 
the prefent inflance, we are inclined to believe, the uncommon wet- 
nefs of the feafon was the principal caufe of the crop being fo large. 
Had the fummer proved dry, we think this gentleman’s experiment 
would have proved a lofing one; as the plants would naturally have 
been fo flow of growth, as for the autumn frofts to check them before 
they could arrive at full maturity. We confider the beginning of 
May the beft feafon for planting potatoes on a large fcale; they have 
then a chance of every advantage which tlie variety of the feafon 
affords, without being in any danger of fuffering from early growth 
by late fpring frofts, which (as has been the cafe this feafon) often 
cut off thofe planted in the beginning of April.] 
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Articte DX, 
On crofing the Breed in Sheep and Neat Beafts. 


SIR, . March 8, 1781. 


N reading the advertifement of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, I was induced to take 
the liberty of addreffing to you this letter, 


I have rams to let for the feafon from five to 
twenty guineas. They were bred from fome of 
the beft {tock of that famous breeder Mr. Bake- 
well, of Dithley in Leicefterfhire, a fort efteemed 
the beft in England, and which Mr. Young, in 
his Eaftern Tour, gives a particular account of. 
They are of the polled kind, and the peculiar 
benefits arifing from them are, their hardinefs, 
and extra quantity of wool. The firft proceeds 
no doub: from their perfect form, as we have tried 
them with common fheep of moft counties, and 
always found they have done confiderably better 
though kept exactly alike. Secondly, they come 
to a very great weight. And /afly, inftead of 
cutting three or four pounds of wool, which is 
more than is generally done, I always cut from 
fix to fourteen pounds off each fheep. And as 

| you 
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you muft have in your neighbourhood the beft 
judges in this commodity, from the number of 
hands employed in its manufacture, I have taken 
the liberty to inclofe you a lock of it for infpec- 
tion, and believe they will find it a very good 
ftaple. ’ 


The wool in paper No. 1, 1s from a ram fhorn 
twice laft year. That in No, 2, is from a tegg 
or lamb of laft year. ; 


A crofs breed from the rams and the common 
Hampfhire ewes, have been found remarkably 
profitable, having been fold lean at two years old 
for twenty-five fhillings each, and many have been 
killed at thirty pounds a quarter, which is re- 
markable for this poor backward county, and 
not nearly equalled by any of our neighbours. 


The late Lord Northington, about twenty-five 
years ago, had a ram of this kind from Mr. Bake- 
well’s father, and the crofs breed from him fold 
at great prices to the Dorfetfhire farmers; who 
found it anfwer fo well, that the ram lambs 


from his Lordfhip’s farm bore the belle for many 
years, 


Our 
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Our bulls (bred alfo from Mr. Bakewell’s 
ftock) are from five to twenty guineas the fea- 
fon. Their merit is in being hardier than even 
Welfh or Scotch cattle, and remarkably well- 
fhaped and fmall-boned, at the fame time capable 
of being brought to a greater degree of fatnefs 
than any other breed whatever. 


I have no doubt myfelf but a breed from a bull 
of this fort, and the cattle of Somerfet or Devon, 
would prove effentially ufeful, and for the follow- 
ing among other reafons :—— 


Your oxen require the beft paftures, and that 
for a long while; and then, from their make, 
(being fet high on their legs) they weigh very 
light when they come to the feale. Thefe are 
their faults; yet they cut with the fineft grain of 
any beafts in England, and fetch more pound for 
pound than any brought to Smithfield market. 


Our beafts are remarkably fhort-legged, very 
broad over their backs, and very quick feeders. 
I affure you that three of them will fatten in the 
fame time that two of your’s will. I therefore 
conceive the crofs breed will be very ufeful in 
thofe points that the cattle of Somerfet and Devon 
fail in. My 
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My farm is on a very poor chalky foil, and is 
always open to publ infpection in refpect to my 
cattle. : 

As Secretary to a public Society, I look upon 
you as a public man, which is my excufe for 
this addrefs. You will oblige me much by in- 
forming me the terms of fubfcription to your 
Society, with your lift of premiums for the pre- 
fent year. And if you with for information in 
any thing refpecting my cattle, I fhall be happy. 
to give it you. 


Should any of the Gentlemen wifh to procure 
any of our cattle for the purpofe of crofs breeding, 
I fhall have pleafure in ferving them. Nobody 
can do it better, as 1 have expended very large 
fums in acquiring the beft breed both for cattle 
and fheep. 


I am, Sir, your very humble fervant, 


BENJAMIN SMITH. 
. Lye, near Alresford, Hants. 


ARTICLE 
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Amtitie LX 


Oa the Advantages of cultivating Saintfoin as 
a Food for Cows. 


{ By an Effex Farmer, an Honorary Member.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


I AM induced to fend you the following re- 

marks on faintfoin, by obferving when at 
Bath, and in paffing through the counties of 
Somerfet and Dorfet laft fummer, that there is 
but little of this valuable erafs growing there, 
although many of the lands feem well adapted to 
its nature. 


Saintfoin is much cultivated in the North-Eaft 
part of this county, particularly about Saffron- 
Walden, where the foil is of achalky kind. The 
remarks that follow may be depended on, as they 
are made from my own experience and obferva- 
tion for many years; which have fully convinced 
me, that of all the foreign graffes, there is none 
comparable to this. 

Saintfoin will always fucceed well where the 
roots run deep; the wortt foil of all for it is where 

there 
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there is a bed of cold wet clay, which the tender 
fibres cannot penetrate. This plant will make 
a greater increafe of produce, by at leaft thirty 
times, than common grafs or turf on poor land. 
‘Where it meets with chalk, or ftone, it will ex- 
tend its roots through the cracks and chinks, to a 
very great depth, in fearch of nourifhment. The 
drynefs is of more confequence than the richnefs 
of land for faintfoin; although land that is both 
dry and rich will always produce the largeft crops. 


It is very commonly fowed broadcaft, but it is 
found to anfwer beft in drills, efpecially if the 
land be made fine by repeated ploughing, rolling, 
and harrowing. Much depends on the depth 
which this feed is fown. If it be buried more than 
an inch deep, it will feldom grow; and if left un- 
covered, it will pufh out its roots above ground, 
and thefe will be killed by the air. March and 
the beginning of April are the beft feafons for 
fowing it, as the feverity of winter, and the 
drought of fammer, are equally unfavourable to 
the young plants. A bufhel of feed fown broad- 
caft, or half that quantity in drills, if good, is 
fufficient for an acre. Thedrills fhould be thirty 
inches apart to admit of horfe-hoeing between 
them, Much however depends on the goodnefs 

of 
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of the feed, which may be beft judged of by the 
following marks :— 


The hufk being of a bright colour, the kernel 
plump, of a grey or bluifh colour without, and, 
if cut acrofs, greenifh and frefh withinfide; if it 
be thin and furrowed, and of a yellowifh caft, it 
will feldom grow. When the plants ftand fingle, 
and have room to fpread, they produce the greateft 
quantity of herbage, and the feed ripens beft. 
But farmers in general, from a miftaken notion 
of all that appears'to be wafte ground being un- 
profitable, plant them fo clofe, that they choak 
and impoverifh each other, and often die in a few 
years. Single plants run deepeft and draw moft 
nourifhment ; they are alfo eafieft kept free from 
weeds. A fingle plant will often produce half a 
pound of hay when dry. On rich land this plant 
will yield two good crops in a year, with a modé- 
rate fhare of culture. A good crop muft not be 
expected the firft year, but if the plants ftand nog 
‘too thick, they will increafe in fize the fecond 
year prodigioufly. 


No cattle fhould be turned on the field the firft 
winter after the corn is off with which it was fown, 


as their feet would injure the young plants. Sheep 
Vor. Il. Bb fhould 
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fhould not come on the following fummer, be- 
caufe they would bite off the crown ofthe plants, _ 
and prevent their fhooting again. A {mall quan- 
tity of foapers afhes as a top-dreffing will be of 
great fervice, if laid on the firft winter. _ 


If the ‘faintfoin be cut art before it comes into 
bloom, it is admirable food for horned cattle; and 
if cut thus early, it will yield a fecond crop the 
fame feafon. But if it proves a wet feafon, it is 
better to let it ftand till its bloom be perfected ; 
for great. care muft be taken, in making it into 
hay, that the flowers do not drop off, as cows are 
very fond of them; and it requires more time than 
other hay in drying. Saintfoin is fo excellent a 
fodder for horfes, that they require no oats, while 
they eat it, although they be worked hard all the 


time. Sheep will alfo be fattened with it fatter 
than with any other food. 


If the whole feafon for cutting proves very 
fainy i itis better to let the crop ftand for feed, as 
that will amply repay the lofs of the hay; becaufe 
it will not only fetch a good price, but a peck of 


it will go as far asa peck and half of oats for 
horfes, 


The 
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The beft time of cutting the feeded faintfoin is, 
when, the greateft part ofthe feed is well filled, 
the firft blown ripe, and the laft blown beginning 
to open. For want of this care fome people have 
loft moft of their feed by letting it ftand too ripe. 
Seeded faintfoin fhould always be cut ina morning 
or evening, when the.dews render the ftalks ten- 
der. If cut when the fun fhines hot, much of the 
feed will fall out and be loft. 


An acre of very ordinary. land, when improved 
by this grafs, will maintain four cows very well 
from the firft of April to the end of November; 
and afford befides a fufficient ftore of hay to make 
the greater part of their food the four months 
following. 


The quantity of milk produced by cows fed 
by faintfoin, is nearly double to that of any other 
food. The milk is alfo much richer, and will 
yield a larger quantity of cream. The butter will 
alfo be better coloured and flavoured than any 
other. I have known many cows give twelve 
pints of milk at a meal, and milked twice a day 
while fed on faintfoin. 


If the foil be tolerably good, a field of faintfoin 


will laft from fifteen to twenty years in prime; 
Bb2 but 
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but at the end of feven or eight years it will be 
neceffary to lay on a moderate coat of well-rotted 
dung; or, if the foil be very light and fandy, of 
marle. By this means the future crops, and the 
duration of the plants in health and vigour, will 
be greatly increafed and prolonged. Hence it 
will appear, that for poor land there is nothing 
equal to this grafs in point of advantage to the 
farmer. 


Clover will laft only two years in perfection; 
and often, if the foil be cold and moift, near half 
the plants will rot, and bald patches be found in 
every part of the field the fecond year. Befides, 
from our frequent rains during the month of Sep- 
tember, many crops left for feeding are loft. 
But from the quantity and excellent quality of 
this grafs, (faintfoin) and its ripening earlier, and 
continuing in vigour fo much longer, much rifque - 
and certain expence is avoided, and a large an- 
nual profit accrues to the farmer. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


P. W. 


March 21, 1781. 


ARTICLE 
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ArticLe LXII. 
On Turnip Hufbandry. 
{By a Gentleman in Norfolk.] 
Si Ry 
ES cultivating Turnips to advantage, great care 


fhould be taken to procure good, bright, nim- 
ble, and well-dried feed, and of the beft kinds. 


The Norfolk farmers generally raife the oval 
white, the large green-topp’d, and the red or 
purple-topp’d kinds, which from long experience 
they have found to be the moft profitable. 


The roots of the green-topp’d will grow to a 
large fize, and contintie good much longer than 
others. The red or purple topp’d will alfo grow 
large, and continue good to the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; but the roots become hard and: ftringy 
fooner than the former. 


The green-topp’d growing more above ground, 
is in more danger of fuftaining injury from fevere 
frofts than the red or purple, which are more than 
half covered by the foil, but itis the’ fofteft and 

Bb3 fweeteft 
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{weeteft when grown large, of any kind. I have 
feen them brought to table a ‘foot in diameter, 
and equally good as garden turnips. 


Turnips delight in a light foil, confifting of 
fand and loam mixed; for when the foil is rich 
and heavy, although the crop may be as great in 
weight, they. will be rank, and run to flows ear- 
lier in apap. 


Titi. Hees: ie that of grain, we not do 
well, without.,.frequent. changing. _ Our Norfolk 
feed is fent to moft parts of the kingdom, and 
even to Ireland, but after two years it degenerates ; 
fo that thofe. who with. to haye turnips in. perfec- 
tion fhould procure it frefh every year from Nor- 
wich, and they will find their account in fo doing. 
For from its known reputation, many. of the 
London feed{men fell,, under that character, feed 
raifed in the vicinity of the metropolis; wet is 
much inferior in quality,: 


The only rifk in fowing turnips is the danger of 
their being eaten by the fly, efpecially ina dry fea- 
fon. Thisis an evil for which art has not yet found 
a certain and effectual remedy. Many things have 
been tried, but none have anfwered in all cafes. The 

following 
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following have, however, often proved of fervice: 
—A fimall quantity of foot fown over the land at 
their firft appearance. Branches of elder with 
the leaves bruifed, drawn in a gate over them. 
Mufk mixed with the feed before it is fown. And 
fulphur burnt under it, after moiftening it with 
water in which tobacco has been fteeped. © 


But fhowers on the plants as foon as they appear 
above ground, are the beft prefervatives. They 
enfeeble and‘ kill the fly, and haften the plants 
into the rough leaf, in which ftate they are out of — 
danger, | 


When the ‘plants have got five leaves, they 
fhould be hoed, and fet out at leaft fix inches apart. 
A month afterward, or earlier if it be a wet feafon, 
a fecond hoeing fhould take place, and the plants 
be left at leaft fourteen inches diftant from each 
other, efpecially if intended for feeding cattle; 
for where the plants are left thicker, they will be 
proportionably fmaller, unlefs the land is very 
rich indeed. 


Some of our beft farmers fow turnips in drills 
three feet afunder, and at a fecond hoeing leave 
them a foot apart in the rows, By this means the 

trouble 
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trouble and expence of hoeing is: much leffened, 
and the crop of equal weight as when fown in the 
common method. The intervals may eafily be 
cleared of weeds by the horfe-hoe. 


Great quantities of turnips are raifed with us 
every year for feeding black cattle, which turn 
to great advantage. 


It is well known, that an acre of land contains 
4840 fquare yards, or 43560 fquare feet; fuppofe 
then that every fquare foot contains one turnip, 
and that they weigh only two pounds each on 
an average, here will be a mafs of food excellent 
in kind of forty-fix tons per acre, often worth 
from four to five guineas, and fometimes more. 


Extraordinary crops of barley frequently fuc- 
ceed turnips, efpecially when fed off the land. In 


feeding them off, the cattle fhould not be fuffered 
to run over too much of the ground at once, for 
in that cafe they will tread down and fpoil twice 
as many as they eat. We generally confine them 
by herdles to as much as is fufficient for them in 
one day. By this mode the crop is eaten clean, 
the foil is equally trodden, which if light, is of 
much fervice, and equally manured by the cattle. 

A notion 
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A notion prevails in many places, that mutton 
fattened with turnips is thereby rendered rank 
and ill-tafted; but this isa vulgarerror. I know 
that the beft mutton in this county (and few 
counties have better) is all fed with turnips. It 
is rank paftures, and marfhy lands, that produce 
rank mutton. 


If the land be wet and {fpringy, the beft method 
is to draw and carry off your turnips to fome dry 
pafture; for the treading of the cattle will not 
only injure the crop, but render the land fo ftiff, 
that you muft be at an additional expence in 
ploughing. : 


Perhaps, Gentlemen, I ought to. afk pardon 
for having troubled you with fo longa letters 
but however I may have failed in the execution, 
my defign is to excite your attention to.a fubje& 
of much. importance in Agriculture; the, exact 
knowledge of which may tend to introduce. im- 
provements in this branch of cultivation, not yet 
generally practifed in the,weftern counties,. 


I am, Gentlemen, your humble fervant, 


B+—, Feb. 21, 1781. E, N. 
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boo) Agaiete “LXUT. ” es 
On, ihe Culture: ae Hemp and Hae 


" [Te the Secretary ‘Of the Society.) 


Mr. Rage noone 


» Beg leave to trouble the Gentlemen of the Bath 
- Society’ with a few Yvemarks on the culture of 
hemp. and “fax, as. being articles of great national 
importance, and ther réfore’ well worthy their at-- 
tention. ” i saat wets. : e 


cewey : ‘9 . 4 ° 
aut . wd os by oe ’ : aliia bast : 
a 


I have often obferved, that the greater part of 
thofe rich marfhy lands lying to the weft of Men- 
dip fills,” ‘are as badly: managed’ as any in this 
county, or perhaps in the kingdom. The far- 
mers, ‘whofe property it is;feem contént with the 
produce i ‘it'affords them without much cultivation 
or labour; and appear to be utter ftrangers to its 
real value, or the profits that would fpeedily arife 
from a ‘fpirited and judicious mode of manage- 
ment, were it but adopted.’ Almoft’ any method 
of cultivation different from the prefent, would 
in point of private advantage be infinitely prefer- 
able to the prefent. But were thefe:lands appro- 
priated to hemp and flax, they would prove highly 

advantageous 
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advantageous both to the land-holders and the 
sm at oe 


It is well nienirh; that foils ‘naturally rich and 
fertile will produce hemp and flax in abundance ; 
and as thefe are ameliorating crops, they will not, 
if cut without feeding, impoverifh the land. And 
as the beft crops of flax are raifed from foreign 
feed, (which is eafily procured cheaper than we 
ean raife it) there is the lefs occafion for fuffering 
it to feed in this COuBENY 

The vaft quantities of hemp and flax which have 
been raifed on lands of the fame kind in Lincoln- 
fhire marfhes, and the fens of the Ifle of Ely and 
Huntingdonhhire, are a full proof of the truth of 
my affertion; and a convincing argument of the 
fuperior wifdom of the farmers in thofe places. 
This will appear in a ftill ftronger light, when we 
confider, that the other commodities raifed on fuch 
land fell at higher prices than in this county, 


Many hundreds of acres in the above-mentioned 
places, which for pafturage or grazing were not 
worth more than twenty or twenty-five shillings 
per acre, have been readily let at four pounds the 
firft year, three pounds the fecond, and forty 

fhillings 
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fhillings the third: ..The reafon of this fuppofed: 
declining value of the land, in proportion to the; 
number of years fown with flax, is, that it is ufual 
with them. to feed it. for the purpofe of making 
oil, that being the principal caufe. of the land 
being thereby impoverithed. 


Tt will not appear ftrange, that fuch rents fhould. 
be given for land, which produce from: fifty to: 
feventy {tone per. acre, which, when: dreffed, fell 
on the average from feven to nine fhillings a ftone,. 
or twenty-four pounds value per acre. | 


But the profitable growth of hemp and flax 
is not confined to rich foils. Experience hath 
evinced, that they will grow well on poor fandy. 
land, if a little expence be beftowed in manuring it. 


Spalding-Moor in Lincolnfhire is a barren 
fand, and yet, with proper care and culture, it 
produces the fineft hemp in England, and in large 
quantities. 


In the Ifle of Axholme, in the fame county, 
equal quantities are produced; for the culture and 
management of it is the principal employ of the 
inhabitants; and according to Leland, was fo in 


the reign of Henry VIII. 
fn 
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In Marfhland, the foil is a clay or ftrong warp, 
thrown up by the river Ouze, and of fuch a qua- 
lity, that it cracks with the heat of the fun tilla 
hand may be put into the chinks or openings; 
yet if once it be covered with the hemp or flax 
before the heats come on, the ground will never 
crack or open that fummer. 


When the land is fandy, they firft fow it with 
barley, and the following {pring they manure the 
ftubble with horfe or cow-dung, and plough it 
under. They then fow their hemp or flax, and 
harrow it in with a light harrow having fhort 
teeth. A good crop deftroys all the weeds, and 
makes it a fine fallow for flax in the fpring. As 
foon as the flax is pulled, they prepare the ground 
for wheat. Lime, marl, and the mud of ponds, 
is an excellent compoft for hemp lands. 


- The quantity of hemp and flax yearly imported 
into this kingdom, was, about the year 1763, efti- 
mated at about eleven thoufand tons ;* and I will 
venture to affert, that all this quantity might be 
grown at home without making a fcarcity or con- 
fiderably enhancing the price of any article of our 


* To raife this quantity at home would require about 60,000 
acres of land, 


" prefent 
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prefent. produce, or occafioning any want of hands 
for carrying on our manufactures. On the con- 
trary, I am induced to believe, it would occafion 
a confiderable increafe of people, by. inviting 
numbers from the continent to come and fettle 
amonegft us. And as the hemp.and flax we import 
come from countries where the ballance of trade 
turns in their favour, it would be a great national 


advantage. 


It ought alfo to be remembered, that the hemp 
raifed in this kingdom 1s not of fo dry and fpongy 
a nature as that we have from Peterfburgh. The 
only objection that our rope-makers urge againft 
ufing Englifh hemp is, that it takes lefs tar than 
the foreign to manufacture it into cordage. But 
as tar is cheaper than hemp, they ufe this argu- 
ment only becaufe there is lefs profit arifes to them 
from working it. This is therefore a fubftantial 
argument in its favour, And this inference may 
be juftly drawn from the objection, viz. that the 
cordage made of Englifh hemp, when compared 
with that of the fame dimenfions worked with fo- . 
reign, muft be ftronger in proportion as there is 
more hemp and lefs tar in it, provided there be a 
fufficient quantity to unite the fibres together; 
hemp being a ftronger and more durable fubftance 


than tar. 
One 
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One peculiar advantage attending the cultiva« 
tion of hemp and flax is, that a crop of the fors 
mer prepares the land for the latter, and there- 
fore a crop of hemp is clear gain to the farmer. 
That thefe plants impoverifh the foil, is a mere 
vulgar notion, devoid of all truth.. The bef-hif. 
torical relations, and the verbal accounts of honeft 
ingenuous planters, concur in declaring it to be 
a vain prejudice, unfupported by any authority ; 


and that thefe crops really meliorate and improve 
the foil. | 


Therefore as hemp and flax can be raifed at 
home fo much to the improvement of our lands, 
the employment of our poor, and the intereft of 
the nation at large, I am very folicitous that this 
fubjec&t may come ferioufly under the confideration 
of your Annual Meeting, and receive all poffible 
encouragement from your public-fpirited, and 
truly laudable Society. 


Iam, Gentlemen, your humble fervant, 


A DORSETSHIRE GENTLEMAN. 
Dec. 8, 1781. 
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Articre LXIV. 4 | 
Directions for deftroying Rats in Farm-Yards. 
GENTLEMEN, Earnly, Feb.'15, 1782. 


A Rats are a fpecies of vermin very prejudi- 
cial to the. Farmer, I think every method 
recommended to deftroy them merits attention; 
and therefore fend you the following, which, after 
trying a multitude of other things, I found moft 
fuccefsful. 


To a quart of oatmeal, I put fix drops of rho- 
dium, a grain of mufk, and two or three nuts of 
nux vomica finely powdered, 


This mixture I made up into pellets, and laid 
them in the holes where the rats frequented. This 
was at firft greedily eaten, and did great execu- 
tion; but thefe fagacious animals foon difcovered 
their enemy, and fwallowed the bait no more. 


I then tried the following :—To three parts of 
©atmeal, I put a fourth of ftaves-acre powdered, 
mixed them well, and made into a pafte with 
honey. I laid pieces of this in the holes, and fo 

many 
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many were killed by it, that my houfe and barns 
became very difagreeable by the fmell of them. 
when dead. 


To prevent this inconvenience, I then endea- 
voured to take themalive. To effect this purpofe, 
I trailed toafted cheefe and red herrings from their 
holes into an empty room, where I placed oat- 
meal and other forts of food they are moft fond 
of, and permitted them to eat it without inter- 
ruption. On finding, from their not being mo- 
lefted, that their numbers increafed, I fet a large 
box into this room with its fide downward, and 
the lid being lifted up, was fufpended in that 
pofition by a ftring run through, or over a pully - 
in the ceiling, the end of which was placed within 
reach, when a fufficient number were eating in 
the box, in which I placed oatmeal and fuch other 
food as they are fond of. At firft they entered 
the box with caution, but in three or four nights 
they went in boldly, and would eat there like pigs 
ata trough. It being moonlight, I watched them 
one evening, and having painted the infide of the 
box white, I could eafily difcover when it was 
full; the fifth night, on pulling the ftring, I let 
down the lid upon them, which being loaded with 
a large ftone to prevent their pufhing it open, I 


Wor. II. Ge fecured 
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fecured upwards of fixty at once; and repeating 
the experiment, in about three weeks I caught 
neat eight hundred of thefe vermin. ~ 


By this method I fo effectually cleared my pre- 
mifes, that I have fuftained but little damage 
fince. 

3 I am, your humble fervant, 


M. N. 
ArTIcLE LXV. 


“On the Management of Seed Barley in a dry 
Seafon. 


[Communicated by a Gentleman of Yorkfhire.] 


Ti} is well known that Barley is lefs valuable 
when it does not ripen equally; that Barley 
which comes up fpeedily in.a dufty foil, muft gain 
a great advantage over feed weeds; and this year 
barley that fhall come a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier than others to market, will probably draw 
a higher price. 


Therefore, firft take out about one-third of the 
contents of the facks of Seed Barley or Bear, to 
allow 
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allow for the {welling of the grain. Lay the facks 
with the grain to fteep in clean water ; let it lie 
covered with it for at leaft 24 hours. When the 
ground is fo dry as at prefent, and no likelihood 
of rain for ten days, it is better to lie 36 hours, 
Sow the grain wet from fteeping, without any 
addition of powdered quick-lime, which, though 
often recommended in print, can only poifon the 
feed, fuck up part of its ufeful moifture, and burn . 
the hands of the fower. The feed will fcatter 
well, as clean water has no tenacity—only the 
fower muft put in a fourth or a third more feed 
in bulk than ufual of dry grain, as the grain is 
{welled in that proportion: harrow it in as quickly 
as poffible after it is fown; and tho’ not neceffary, 
give it the benefit of frefh furrow, if convenient. 
You may expect it up ina fortnight at farthetft. 


My fteeped barley, fown on the roth and ith 
of April, is now from four to fix inches high; 
and what was fown on Saturday the rgth and 
Monday the 21ft of April, on a ley holm, above 
a month ploughed, is this day, or in the fpace of 
a fortnight, fairly come up; and the head-ridges, 
efpecially one that was recently ploughed, though 
fonw on the 25th, is beginning to appear. But 
the fteeped feed running fhort, my overfeer fowed 


about 


about’ a ‘rood oft “the freth ploughed head -ridge, 
with’ unfteeped barley, where not a plant as yet 
appears ; but, on the contrary, the grain may 
be found in the foil as dry, hard, and wrin- 
Kkled' on the fkin, as when taken from the gra- 
nary. In this uncommonly dry feafon, I need 
not point out other inftances of grain much lon- 
ger fown, not as yet come up. I fhall only add, 
that I have uniformly followed this method for 
above a dozen years with unvaried fuccefs. | 


WILLIAM COPLAND. 


Blackwood, near Dumfries, May 3, 1783. 
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